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We have a sure cure for Electricity in Paper: 
Write for circular: 


Keep YOUT\ egy 


Presses [Moving: 


TIME IS MONEY: We can save you time when you have a bad “break down” or you 
want to move your establishment : 


sueleses0959 0.0000 


das 


WE KNOW HOW TO GO ABOUT IT: We are backed by experience: A _ well- 
equipped Machine Shop: and a large force of machinists who “know how” to handle Printers’ 


and Bookbinders’ Machinery: 


YOU ARE THE GAINER: Nine-tenths of the best Printers and Bookbinders in Phila- 
delphia will confirm this statement: the other one-tenth don’t know whether their work is 


done right or not: 


It will pay to get our estimate 
before ordering: 


a0ia8s5P15591059 0091700190120 0.9 059/009/000/9501920120050)059/0501050 950180 se wen Mlecslecoleo8 


Printing Presses 
Paper Cutters 


x 
ecelens 


Cabinets 

R. W. Hartnett 
Paper Joggers & Bros. 
Stereotype Blocks — rm 52054 N. 6th St. 
Chases Warehouse : PHILADELPHIA 


ALSO: Type: Cases: Stands: 
Leads: and all the little things 
for a Printing Office: 


Buoiasi#asi.0sa910,0/.08.00.0)¥=0192019,0b.910n010a010-00_ 0,0 0n0)e-senlonslessiecs 
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| ALSO A COMPLETE STOCK OF 





The Printer, 

The Publisher, 

The Stationer. 
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The “CENTURY” Pony. 


A TWO-REVOLUTION, HIGH-SPEED PRESS 
FOR ALL GRADES OF PRINTING. 








BOSH OSS OP OOrs WSSSSSSGO006 OO@ 
No. 5—Bed, 25 x 31  rriciency . 
. No. 4—Bed, 26 x 35 ° 99.44 per cent.” 
SOSOOS OOS O95 008 9800000 99000080 











HIS press will do the worst work in your office more profitably than you are now 
doing it, and will do the best work in such an economical and rapid manner that 


you will be astonished. It is, indeed, an all-around worker. 


We SAY, that, outside of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, at Washington, 


there is nothing like it for coining white paper into dollar bills. 


INVESTIGATE AND SEE. 





Campbell Printing Press & Mig. Company, 


334 Dearborn St., Chicago. 1 Madison Ave., New York. 
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No PRESS ever placed upon the market 
has met with the reception accorded... 





The “NEW MODEL” Web. 


It occupies a field that no other machine can fill. 

















pone acai Aine Rat Sieicncnbieinrran ind ” Indeed, so great is its efficiency, so simple its 

EAA AE AE He Be He Be Be He Bo Bo Bo He He construction and so economical its operation that 
NOW IN USE BY a daily having a circulation of but 1,000 papers 

“Journal,” - - -  - Dayton, Ohio. can operate it with profit. 

‘¢ Westbote,’’ - - - Columbus, Ohio. ; : : : 

wr. » ib « « tien ie The entire daily manipulation of the “ New 

—— a en ee Model” plant, from the making of plates to the 

+‘ Coming Nation,’’ Tennessee City, Tenn. ; 

ee. . - « + Ciewter Re final delivery of the folded sheets, may be per- 

eS formed by a man and a boy. 

‘* Tagenblatt,”’ - - - Philadelphia, Pa. z 

“Jewish Gazette,”” - = - New York City. Guaranteed speed, 12,000 to 14,000, four or 

+s‘ Sentinel,’’ - - - Ansonia, Conn. 4 : 

“Guatie Ties - - Portiand, Me. eight-paged papers per hour—zvo/ in spurts, but 
aechosierdooperteehesporteefespoetesfePeogecfoote all the while. Write us for descriptive and 
eee == Se explanatory book. 




















Campbell Printing Press & Mig. Company, 


1 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK. 


334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
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COUNTRY PROUTY 
Is the BEST Press in the World Loft D rl Sf} d 


for the Money! 


The IMPROVED Linden f 
& me 


Here is PROOF it is: Papers 


Ist -—-The biggest and best typefoundries in 
America are sending orders, accompanied 
by cash in full for Prouty Presses faster 
than we can fill promptly. 

2a --Every office (three of ’em) in Woodstock, 
Ill., run the Prouty. 


$d - -Have just received an order from a printer 
for his third Prouty. 


4th -Lots of such proof — lots, lots of it. 


If you’ve got the CASH you can get a 
BIG BARGAIN. 


BONDS, 


LINENS, 


LEDGERS, 


FLATS, BRISTOLS, MAPS, 
RULED GOODS. 


Besfe fe sesfee fe 


Specialties of all kinds made to order. 


Pete fesfeshesfe 


One 9-col. folio Hoe W ashington, good as new, - - - - $125 cash. 

One 8-col. folio ‘ - - - . 100 

One 8-col. folio Mann Hand Cylinder, - - - - - - so € 

One 8-col. folio New Drum Cylinder, fine, - - - - SO * i | de 
One 6-col. quarto * ($2,400 press), - - - 1,000 * 

One 6-col. folio New Book Press ($1,400 press), - - 600 

One 10x15 Old Style Gordon, throw-off and fountain, fine, - 120 * 

One 6-col. quarto Potter Drum Cylinder, air springs, - - 500 


W. G. WALKER & CO. 
MADISON, WIS. 
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Paper Gompany, 


Holyoke, Mass. 





Records are Better than 
Prospectuses. 


OFFICE OF THE HERALD-DESPATCH, 
F. H. HALit, Manager, Chicago, III. : DECATUR, ILL., May 7, 1895. 
Dear Sir,—The record of the past week, six days of eight hours each, or 
forty-eight hours in all, for our team, Geo. E. Banner and E. R. Sonnanstine, 
on the Thorne machine in this office was as follows: 





FIRST DAY, os . a ae - 59,118 
SECOND DAY, ~ i + = 58,720 
THIRD DAY, .. oe re oa a 57,825 
FOURTH DAY, ae os - vs 51,200 
FIFTH DAY, .. bs ss a os 59,231 
Sint DAY, ..; es : om - 56,137 
Total for Week, > .. 842,231 Ems. 


The average per night was 57,038 ems; average per hour, 7,130 ems. The 
same team for week ending April 13, 1895, set up 336,217 ems in forty-eight 
hours, or an average through the week of 7,006 ems an hour. 


Yours truly, HERALD-DESPATCH CoO. 
V. N. HOSTETLER, Manager. 


0000: 




















~Wide-awake Printers and Publishers neither waste time over complicated machines 


of obsolete patterns, nor wait for the wonderful inventions that as yet exist only on paper or in the 
inventor’s brain, but keep abreast of the times and BEGIN SAVING MONEY AT ONCE by using the prac- 


| tical machine manufactured by the 


THORNE TYPE-SETTING MACHINE CO. 
No. 139 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 


Factory: HARTFORD, CONN. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: Rose and Duane Streets. 











Keith Paper Company 


TURNER’S FALLS, MASS. 





FACSIMILE SEND 
OF FOR 
WATERMARKS. SAMPLES. 











KEITH LEDGER PAPERS are well made, strong, hard sized, 

rule nicely, write easily, erase and 
rewrite without difficulty, and have been given the ——— by gocd judges 
in competitive tests with all other leading brands of Ledger papers. 





R AVELSTON Flats are made in Laid and Wove, White and 

Perfection Tints, and are used by Lithographers, 
Stationers and Printers for first-class Commercial Stationery fur Banks, 
Insurance Offices and Business Houses generally. ‘These papers are also 
put up ruled and folded, in usual sizes. 





WESTLOCK Flats are well known and highly prized for their good 
color, cleanliness, freedom from imperfections and all 
adulterants, strength, hard sizing, and are used for all kinds of commercial 
work, being especially preferred by makers of Blank Books, because they 
are thicker for the weight than other papers. These papers are put up 
folded, and in Note, Letter and Bill Heads, etc. 





The above Papers are offered to the Trade through Agents located in the 
principal centers of distribution throughout the Country. 
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CAKBUTT’S 


“New Process Plate” 


For PHOTO- 
ENGKAVERS’ USE 


In producing Negatives through Line-Screen for making 
Copper and Zinc Half-tone Plates, 
Also in making Strong-Contrast Negatives of 
Pen Drawings, Wood Cuts and 
Engravings, 


The Film is very compact, does not swell up, fixes 
quickly, and can be dried rapidly by heat. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JOHN CARBYUTT, 


keystone Dry Plate and Film Works, 


WAYNE JUNCTION, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Send for Descriptive Circular. 





/t is without a Peer, in all sizes for Embossing and Printing. 


.PEERLESS JOB PRESS <= 


Is solid and substantial in all its parts. The Bed 
is stationary, very strong and rigid, and braced in 
such a manner that there is no possibility of its 
Springing or giving away in the center. The 
Platen is very solid, with the impression screws 
directly in front, convenient for use and in full 
view of the pressman. The Impression is abso- 
lutely accurate, and is given with a simple and 
very powerful toggle, applied directly back of the 
center of the platen; this, in combination with 
the goose-neck, produces a “ dead dwell” on the 
impression and a long rest of the platen for 
feeding the sheet. This is unquestionably the 
strongest and fastest job press made. 


Send for prices to 
FRANK BARHYDT, 


Room 606 New York Life Building, 
CHICAGO, 


OR THE 


GLOBE MANUFACTURING CO. 


PALMYRA, NEW YORK, 

... BUILDERS OF... Be 

Peerless and Ben-Franklin-Gordon 
Job Presses 








! 








and Paper Cutters. 























MADE IN SIX SIZES AND SOLD BY DEALERS IN FIRST-CLASS MACHINERY. 
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We Manufacture... 
Ledgers, 
Superfines, 
Fines, 

Bonds, 

Linens, 
Colored Flats, 
Bristols, 

Ruled Stock, 
Wedding Stock, 
etc., etc. 






238-240 ADams St 


QHGAGD), 
HEADQUARTERS FOR..:.-. 


LOFT-DRIED FLAT WRITINGS, EMBOSSED 
BOARDS, FANCY PAPERS, RULED HEADINGS, 
ENVELOPES, WEDDING STOCK, ETC. 

All of the above stock manufactured by our own mills. Capacity, 30 tons daily. 


Sample Book of our complete line of Flats and Ruled Headings, with quotations, sent on 


application. Small as well as large mail orders solicited. 


W. O. TYLER, President. F. P. TYLER, Sec. and Treas, 


(imerican rd PER Company, 


50 and 52 Custom House Place, 
CHICAGO. 


/ COLUMBIA AND TACOMA BOND. 
COLUMBIA AND TACOMA LINEN LEDGERS. 
AMERICAN SUPERFINE FLATS. 
Our Specialties are ( WHITE AND CREAM LAID AND WOVE. 
EXTRA FINE AND WINAMAC WHITE. 
WOVE FLATS. 
. BOOK AND NEWS of all grades. 


Have just issued new price lists for Cardboard and Envelopes and a 
new revised list of job in Book, Print, Flats, Covers, etc. Please write 
for them. 





GEO. H. TAYLOR. JAMES T. MIX. 


N. W. TAYLOR. 


eo. H. Taylor & Co. 
“. PAPBR— 


DEALERS... 
207 & 209 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 


WE CARRY A COMPLETE LINE 
: OF THE FOLLOWING 
Bond, Ledger, and all grades Flat Writing Papers, 
Cardboards, Book and Cover Papers, etc. 
Tileston & Hollingsworth’s 
A SPECIALTY OF Plate and other grades. 
PRINTING PAPER IN ROLLS. 








GEO. D. FORREST, SECRETARY. 
WALTER C. GILLETT, 
TREAS. AND MANAGER, 


Chicago 


Paper 
Company 


120 AND 122 FRANKLIN STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


CHAS. D. MEAD, PRESIDENT. 
A. T. HODGE, VicE-PRESIDENT. 


TELEPHONE NO. 251. 


Agents for Parsons Paper Co’s celebrated Writings, Bonds, etc. 
Special attention given to furnishing regular publications. 





LARGEST VARIETY 








... BEST QUALITY ... 








.... PARSONS PAPER COMPANY, 


Send for Samples. 


_HOLYOKE, MAss. 
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detd tags tesa seasiccn SPECIAL and ELABORATE 
AS r DESIGNS FOR CASES 
; FOR ALL PORTFOLIOS 
FOR PUBLISHED. 
a NEWSPAPER Handsomely Embossed Cloth, 
PORTFOLIOS 











Half Morocco and Full Morocco 
Cases, also Cloth Sides. Lowest 
prices and prompt attention. 


W. B. Conkey Company, 


GENERAL BOOK MANUFACTURERS for PRINTERS and PUBLISHERS. 


All kinds of Case aking and Embossing for the Trade. 


..- SEND FOR ESTIMATES... 


Office— 341-351 DEARBORN STREET, = ATG AGO. 
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LEATHERKETTE 


Is waterproof and imitates leather in 
all grains and colors. For cut- flush 
covers it has no equal. Send for sam- 
ples to 


A.W. POPE & CO. 


General Agents, 





Factory— 63-71 PLYMOUTH PLACE, 
Long Distance Telephones: ‘‘Harrison, Nos. 246’’—‘‘400’’—‘‘432’’—‘‘447’’. 45 HIGH ST. B O S TO N ° 
eres ALES pe Have you got ( bey will be in great 
BRA 4 
A PRAI y a & C demand this summer. 
our Specimen Book en ——_ 


NGPRAVIE 


—o. ps 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF WORK. 


SIMPLE, CHEAP AND INFALLIBLE. 


= A 
She O CHEMICALS; no expensive plants. The only pro- 
de cess adapted to daily newspaper illustration. Com- 
plete outfits, $15.00 and upwards, according to size. 
A simple machine renders previous knowledge of 
engraving unnecessary for the reproduction of cuts. With 
outfits local papers can produce their own illustrations and 
stereotype their standing ads, etc. We make stereotyping 
machinery, power saws, routers, etc. Our combined machines are the 

best on the market. We warranteverything. Write us. 


HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE CO., - ST. LOUIS. 














SHOWING OUR NEW LINE OF 


“Silktone’”’ 
Embossed 


Knights Templar 
dddress Cards? si?¥ou"ones* 


MILTON H. SMITH, 
95 Andrews St., ROCHESTER, N. Y 


49°To the Trade only —__— 








[In Stock. 
WHITE. 
- 17x22 


17 x 28 


19 x 24 
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17 x 22 
17 x 28 


19 x 24 


bo 
° 
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CRUSHED, in White only. 
16lb. - - 17x22 


17 x 28 


19 x 24 


Facsimile of Label used on Magna Charta Bond Paper, manufactured by the 


RIVERSIDE PAPER CoO., HOLYOKE, MASS. 


TWO MILLS. TOTAL DAILY PRODUCT, 20 TONS. 


ANIMAL-SIZED, POLE-DRIED WRITING PAPERS. 


an annals 4 eat 4 
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=> L.L. BROWN PAPER Co 


MANUFACTURERS OF ADAMS. MASS. 
LINEN LEDGER ano RECORD PAPERS 


FOR COUNTY AND STATE RECORDS. 


‘2. Bond and Typewriter Papers. 





There are certain brands of Ledger Paper 
to be relied upon, made of the best possible 
rag stock, new cuttings, linen fiber, that time 
and age will not deteriorate; such is the 


L. L. Brown Paper Co’s 
Linen Ledgers. 


This company has made a specialty of 
Linen Ledger Paper for forty-five years, and 
the result is a quality of excellence far ahead 
of the manufacturers of the world. 


While the Linen Ledger Paper manufac- 
tured by us stands at the very front, we have 
also given great attention to the manufac- 
ture of 


Bond and Typewriter 
Papers. 


To such a degree of perfection have these 
papers been carried, that the stock of no 
dealer catering for the best trade is complete 
without an assortment of these standard 
goods. 


TESA AS CASCASCASCAS AS CAB ASCASCASOAS 





THE OLD STONE MILL OF L. L. BROWN PAPER CO., ADAMS, MASS. 


Read the Award of L. L. BROWN PAPER GO. from the WORLD’S GOLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 
oe AWARD oe 


ist. For superior strength, texture and finish. 

2d. For uniformity and excellence of sizing, producing an agreeable surface for writing; and is susceptible of 
several erasures, and writing over the same surface. 

3d. For clearness of color. 

4th. For skill in the various processes of manufacture. 

5th. For the purposes of Records, these papers are of the highest grade, and are adapted to stand the test of 
time and varying climates without deterioration in sizing, strength or finish. 


(SIGNED) E. MORGAN, INDIVIDUAL JUDGE. 


Approvep: § 4.1. KIMBALL, PREST. DEPARTMENTAL COM. 
* { JOHN BOYD THACHER, CHAIRMAN EXECUTIVE COM. ON AWARDS. 
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I75-177 
S$0;CLARK 


Chicago 


STREET bone A-1700 
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THE BINNER PLANT ILLUSTRATED. 
Illustration No. 7: Line Photographers’ Department. 





PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 
MODERNIZED from cover to cover with orig- 
minal, modern advertising de- 

; DVERTISING signs, specially prepared for 
& BINNER progressive Advertisers 


only. Sent upon receipt of 10c. postage. 
New Edition of Stock Catalogue soon 

ready. Send 10c. postage to BINNER, IL- 

LUSTRATOR AND ENGRAVER, CHICAGO. 
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BABCOCK PRESS MFG. Co. ‘2 tox: 


CONNECTICUT. 


C. A. COLLORD, Manager New York Office, 9 and 10 Tribune Building. 












AIR SPRINGS. 


A first-class Drum Cylinder Cut 
and Color Press, with rack, screw 
and table distribution. Nine sizes 
built—19 x 24 to 39 x 53. 


Descriptive Circular with Testimonials 
of the ‘‘Regular’’ furnished on application. 


Se ohec che che che che che alee che ake che eke hee he he o8en Re aBn 
ae it ie Wie Wie Wie Wee tae tee Sie Sie Sie Dae She Sat Yee Yee yi } 
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THE “STANDARD.” 


The finest all-around Two-Roller, 
Rack and Screw, Drum Cylinder 
Press built. High fountain, tape- 
less, air springs, noiseless grippers, 
back-up motion, fine distribution and 
fast. Built in nine sizes, from 19 
xX 24 to 39 x 57. 


Descriptive Circular with Testimonials 
of the ‘‘Standard”’ furnished on applica- 
tion. 
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All Babcock Machinery for sale by MINNESOTA TyPE Founpry Co., St. Paul, Minn.; 


3 





THE “DISPATCH.” 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE FEED. 
AIR SPRINGS. 

Fastest Single Cylinder Press 
made — 2,500 to 3,000 per hour nor- 
mal speed. Four sizes built—30 x 43 
to 43 x 51. 

Descriptive Circular with Testimonials 


of the ‘‘Dispatch”’ furnished on applica- 
tion. 


So Be Re oe oSe akc ake ale ake ake che oe Re che che che Re ehecBe ch 
Ce ie Die Wie ie We ie Die Se We ae Dae We Sie Whe be ae Net Dis > 


So heehee che Be Be oBe Be eRe eRe Be Be Be ake oho Be Recah 2h. 
Ce ie ie Wit ie ee ae ie ee he ee ae Wt Whe he We ie ee ie 








Se i ee i ee 
THE “OPTIMUS.” 


NINE SIZES. AIR SPRINGS. 


The heaviest, the fastest, the most 
resourceful Two-Revolution Press 
made. Two and four-roller. The 
only perfect front-delivery—printed 
side up—without fly, grippers or 
adjustments of any nature, from 
smallest to largest sheet. 


Descriptive Circular with Testimonials 
of the “Optimus” furnished on application. 


SeofooobosberboobeseoBefoofoofetectecbebeobedeobecebesbebeodee 


2. 0. 2, 2. 0.0, .0, 8.9.28, 2.8. B..80..8, 2. 2, 2 
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GREAT WESTERN TyPE Founpry, Kansas City, Mo.; 


St. Louis PrinTERS’ SuppLy Co., St. Louis, Mo.; GREAT WESTERN TyPE Founpry, Omaha, Neb. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, 


TYPEFOUNDERS, 
Gen’! Western Agents, 
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CHICAGO, ILL, 
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The Whitlock vic? 
® POMy.... aed 














THE MOST POPULAR PRINTING PRESS OF THE DAY 2% State wort. 


Half- Tones, Books, Headings, Covers, Circulars, Envelopes, Bags. 











THE ONLY PERFECT DELIVERY—all sizes and margins—printed side up, tapeless, flyless, 
no changing, no wearing, no breaking. 


THE ONLY PERFECT FOUNTAIN —well swings around the roller—ink used to the last 
ounce—no jabbing of short ink —no waste—no gray sheets. 


THE ONLY PERFECT BED AND CYLINDER—scraped true one to the other. Time saved 
in making ready. 


Perfect Register, Smoothest Running, Patent Durability. 


SCORES OF THESE PRESSES IN USE. LET US SEND YOU NAMES. 





THE FOLLOWING SIZES ALSO ARE CONSTRUCTED: 


Bed, 44 x 60 - - Sheet, 41 x 56 = Bed, 35 x 47 - - Sheet, 32 x 44 
Bed, 41 x 52 . : Sheet, 38 x 50 = Bed, 29 x 42 - - Sheet, 25 x 38 
Bed, 37 x 52 . - Sheet, 34 x 48 = Bed, 28 x 34 - - Sheet, 24 x 30 


( NEW YORK: 132 Times Bldg. 


The Whitlock Machine Co. 


ST.LOUIS: 307% Pine St. OF DERBY, CONN. 
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ZZ Stock Certificate, Bond and Check 
—BLANKS=— 


Sfitheqraphing 6c. 


FINELY LITHOGRAPHED From ? SAMPLES AND PRICES 










WE MAKE 
A SPECIALTY OF 
TRADE WORK. 


STEEL PLATE ENGRAVINGS 
FOR PRINTERS’ USE. ON APPLICATION. 


GOES LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY, - 166 to 174 Adams St., CHICAGO. 








HIS MACHINE has passed the Experi- 
mental Stage and is an 


ASSURED SUCCESS 


and a certain money earner. 


It will stamp sunk or surface dies 
equal to a hand-press in colors, gold, sil- 
ver or other bronzes, and illuminate 
perfectly. Will stamp two or more dies 
at the same operation. 


THE SPEED 


is regulated only by the skill of the opera- 
tor. We have stamped bona fide orders 
at the rate of 


oe (I 5OO «es 


impressions per hour. It is built of the 
best material in a thorough manner. 


We have spared no expense to make 
it a durable machine and to give it 
the extraordinary strength that we 
know by years of experiments is neces- 
sary for this work. 


This press is now being used by printers and lithographers 
in this country and England. All interested are invited to 
call and see the Press in operation. Correspondence solicited 
and all information cheerfully furnished. Specimens of the 
work done on it will be mailed on request. 

For further particulars on operation, price, etc., apply to 
JOSEPH R. WILSON, Gen’! Selling Agent for the United 
States and Canada for the 


Steen Stamping Press 
~ GOMpAny, 2 
1001 Ghestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


( PATENTED ) 
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WESTERN GOATED PAPER & GARD COMPANY, chen, uw. Sg2*— 














MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


Coated and Enameled Papers, Lithograph Paper, 
Enameled Book Paper, 
Blanks and Boards, 


Cover Paper, 
Translucent Bristol, 
Label Paper, etc., etc. 


PRINTERS’ GOODS, sucH AS ENAMELED BOOK AND COVER PAPERS, 
WE ARE SELLING TO JOBBERS EXCLUSIVELY. 





=< ON ® WS nye LF Len 


t ELECTRIOITY, - 


9 THE LATEST &GREATEST @: 
3 THING OUT. am 
ic SEND For Ay 
NG PROOFS. x 
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ENGRA VERS BY ALL PROCESSES, 


GRAND RAPIDS. MUGH 


























Chasing a Rat 


| Without a club is a good deal like 
Sy running a printing business without 
| a Wetter Numbering Machine. 


Of course you can do business without it, but can’t you 
see lots of jobs slipping past you that you could capture if 
you were fixed to do first-class numbering? The demand 
for the ‘‘ Wetter ’’ indicates that more printers are getting 
their eyes opened this year than ever before. Don’t turn 
another page until you write for our catalogue. 


JOS. WETTER & CO. 


20-22 Morton Street, - - BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





The Manhattan 
Type Foundry 


52-54 Frankfort St. 
New York. 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES OF 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 


CHICAGO. THE LIBERTY PRESS. 





EXCLUSIVE AGENTS FOR 


ye. Liberty Presses 


IMPROVED GORDON PRESSES, 
M. GALLY UNIVERSAL PRESS CO., 


HOWARD IRON WORKS 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


A full stock of Type always on hand. 
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OVER 2,600 OUTFITS SOLD SINCE OCTOBER, 1892. 


NO PRINTER CAN AFFORD TO DO WITHOUT IT WHO WISHES TO 
DO FINE WORK. 


The New Tint Block Process. 


PRICE $815.00 


Including Material, Tools for Working 
and Instructions. 





UR NEW TINT BLOCK PROCESS enables every printer 
to make his own tint blocks, color plates, ornaments for 
embellishing a fancy or eccentric job, embossing dies, 
etc., without the services of an engraver. The handling 
of the Process and tools is so very easy that it must be 
adopted by every letterpress printer, as it enables him 
to decorate his work, and produce elegance and effect 
in commercial printing with the greatest ease and dis- 
patch. Absolutely no experience required, as with our 
Patent Plates, Tools and Book of Instruction, any intelli- 
gent compositor or pressman can do his own engraving, 
and make tint blocks of all kinds in a variety of designs 
for single letters or whole forms, and at trifling expense. 


(SIDE INITIAL VIGNETTE NO. 922.) 


We have now ready for distribution our Catalogue of 


Ornaments for Books and Jobwork. 


It contains over 1,000 new artistic designs in Sectional 
Vignettes, Head, Tail, Corner and Side Pieces, Orna- 
mental Borders, Pictorial Blocks, Initial Letters, etc. 
These goods are all novelties, new and original with us. 
They are not typefoundry creations, but have been designed vin ano to 
enable the compositor to more fully cope with the pen artist in embellishing 
artistic printing. We have printed the book in twenty colors and tints, size 
9% by 12% inches, and have made it a color study as well as offering sugges- 
tions in the practical use of our Tint Block Process. Sent only upon receipt 
of 25 cents, which amount will be credited on first order for any of our goods. 


EVELYN PATENT TINT BLOCK CO., 


NEW TINT BLOCK PROCESS. 
VIGNETTES AND ORNAMENTS 
FOR BOOKS AND JOBWORK. 
NOVELTIES IN BRASS RULES, 
RULE TERMINALS, ETC. 


Manufacturers of 
Specialties for Printers, 


Baltimore, Md. 


se In 

St Every 
Style 
and 

Ss Variety. 


Leatherettes, 

Leathers, 

Bookbinders’ Boards, 
Bookbinders’ Supplies, 
Bookbinders’ Machinery. 


Ho 


We are Specialists in the lines named 
above. Our motto is Excellence! 


hFo 


Gane Brothers & Co. 


..-. 179 Monroe Street, 
Chicago. 


81 Duane St., New York City. 
406 North Third St., St. Louis, Mo. 





You want to make 


A Good 
Impression ! 


">>, #/ 


< 


: i= 





Of course you do—everybody does. 


A printer’s business depends on it. 


You will have no trouble on that 


score if you buy the 


Challenge - Gordon Job Press. 


Only press of its class awarded a 
Medal at World’s Fair. 


All Typefounders and 
Dealers sell them. 


Write for Illustrated Circular. 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, 
te —__ CHICAGO. 








Patent “success” safely Benzine Cal. 


FOR PRINTERS, LITHOGRAPHERS, PHOTO-ENGRAVERS, Ete. 
Be Se oe eo so shee Po sho se sf 


IT IS SAFE, 


Because it is impossible for the 
benzine to escape. 


IT IS CLEAN, 
Secause the adjustment is so 
perfect that the flow can be reg- 
ulated to the exact measure re- 
quired, and the hands may be 
kept free from contact with the 
fluid. 


IT IS ECONOMICAL, 


Both because it saves benzine and 
helps to lower the insurance rate. 








© al i APPROVED BY THE BOARD OF 
iif | FIRE UNDERWRITERS. 

Pint Can, - - = 60 cts. 

Quart Can, - - - ‘765 cts. 

Galion Can, - - - $2.00 





Printers’, Electrotypers’ and Bookbinders’ 
Machinery and Supplies, 


Factory—Brooklyn, N. Y. 11 Spruce St., NEW YORK. 
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Over 40 Years 
The Standard of Quality ! 


SANBORN’S 
PAPER CUTTING MACHINES AND 
BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. 
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WAS: 


No. 69 Beekman Street, NZ 42-44 W. Monroe Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


GBO. H. SANBORN « SONS. 











NUL AND 
AISORG 
CORMAN 
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Two-Color Combination. Blue, $3.00=442-61. Brown, $2.00 =442-62. 






























Letterpress, Steeipiate, Copperpiate 
and Lithographers’ $e 
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ss Inkse 


Dry Colors, Varnishes, Oils 
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and Dryers 





in every grade and for 
every variety of work 
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Sell 
Inks > *- 


merits 


! 









Possessing the largest 
and most complete 
Printing Ink Works 

in America, 
The Ault & Wiborg Company 


give the most careful attention to the 
requirements of the trade, and their superb 
equipment enables them to best fill the 
wants of Ink consumers in every 


department of the graphic arts. 
The Flult & 


Cincinnatt 


& Uliborg Co. Rm 


Chicago 


COLDEN RED LICHT, $2.00. 439-03. 
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Wi 
[Would you breathe the healthful air, 


Would you flee from business carve, 
Would you listen tothe birds amid the trees! 
Would you hide from worldly stvife, Q ; 
Take another lease of life ould you huntand fish and row, 
And revel in doing justas you please! with your heart and cheeks aqlow, 
would you dwell mid vernal beauty bright and rare 
Then come, O come away, 
And let Gods sunshine play 
(opt Jack Cranford Upon you ere you climb the golden stair. 
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175 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 
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i 
Class G.— Extra strong and fast nanan Press. 

| 

| 

| 

e os ¢: 
Class HN.— Four-Roller Press for fine cut work. é Class UN.— Newspaper Printing and Folding Machine. 
| WALTER SCOTT & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF PRINTING MACHINERY, 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. 
Times Building, New York. Monadnock Block, Chicago. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
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Old Style Type 


Koman Type 
Jobbing Type 


Job Ornaments 
Brass borders 


Brass Kules 


Ovals ana Circles 
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63 & 65 BEEKMAN ST. 
NEW YORK 
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BRANCHES: CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, DETROIT, SAN FRANCISCO. 





, YW), Sarmer & on | 


TYPE FOUNDINC CO. 111 & 113 QUINCY ST. 
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Sorts for Body Type 
Carried in stock in Clie 94 

cago, and supplied upon ‘ 








receipt of order without % 

the loss of time required $ 

® tocast them. & 

8 

In Stock in Chicago & 
; o 

Printers should rememe @ 


ber that we carry atour %&§ 
Chicago House a large 
and complete stock of ail & 
ourstandard Displayand ‘ 





: “w 
Body Type faces so that ®& 
@ orders meet no delay. <s 
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Cover Papers. 
Book Papers. 





SHOWING OVER 500 SAMPLES. 


Parker’s Blotting—- Treasury,” “Commercial,” “Capital.” 
Document Manila. 
Rope Manila. 


Illinois Paper Company, 
181 Monroe Street, 
Chicago. 
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9 C/BLCOTTRELUSES | 


For Example ° Aprinter who is running three or four of 
our Two-Revolutions should now consider the advisability of putting in one of 
our new Flat-Bed Perfecting Presses, instead of merely adding another Two- 
Revolution. In a few years at the farthest the fierce demon of competition will 
have raised up a horde of printers who will be running Flat-Bed Perfecting 
Presses. Be ahead of the crowd and not behind it. You will have to buy a 
Perfecting Press in the natural course of the next few years. Why not be 


one of the first to occupy this new field, instead of waiting till all your 
competitors have moved into it ? 


If you were to make a collection of the greatest blunders committed 
by printers in the last quarter of a century, the biggest and finest specimen 
would undoubtedly be this: 


Ordering a press that is just the size of your office today, 
instead of one that is ahead of your present needs, so that you 
must grow up to it. 





C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co. 


Offices: 41 Park Row, - = - NEW YORK. 
297 Dearborn Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 
BS 174 Fort Hill Square, BOSTON, MASS. 
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American 


CS EVERYTHING FOR THE 





Type Founders’ 
oe @ Company. 








BOSTON, = = 150 Congress St. CHICAGO, = 139 and 141 Monroe St. 
NEW YORK, = = Rose and Duane Sts. ST. LOUIS, - - Fourth and Elm Sts. 
| PHILADELPHIA, = 606-614 Sansom St. MINNEAPOLIS, 113 First Avenue, South. 
BALTIMORE, = Water and Frederick Sts. ST. PAUL, = = 84-86 East Fifth St. 

PITTSBURGH, = 308 Wood St. OMAHA, = = = 1118 Howard St. 

The Thorne Typesetting BUFFALO, - = 83-85 Ellicott St. || KANSAS CITY, - 533-535 Delaware St. 
Machine. CINCINNATI, - 7 to 17 Longworth St. SAN FRANCISCO, - 405 Sansome St. 

RN nni Wood CLEVELAND, =- _ St. Clair and Ontario Sts. PORTLAND, ORE., Front and Blake Sts. 
MILWAUKEE, = 89 Huron St. DENVER, = = 1616-1622 Blake St. 
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Gally’s Universal Embossing Press. 














GENERAL SELLING AGENTS 


—+ FOR — 


Thorne Typesetting Machine. 


Cuts cost of composition in two. The 
only successful typesetting machine. 


Universal Printing Press. 
Best in principle, best in results, best in 
construction. An era maker. 


Universal Embossing Press. 


Executes the heaviest embossing and 
book stamping. Rapid, powerful. 


Universal Paper=Box Cutting and 


Creasing Press. 
With this press, 
simple and_ profitable. 
moderate prices. 


boxmaking becomes 
Speed, power, 


Merchants in Gordon and Peerless Presses, 
Cylinder Presses, Paper Cutters, Wire 
Stitchers, Motors of all kinds, Folders 
and Printing Materials. 


— American 
se Type Founders’ 
Company. 











EVERYTHING FOR THE PRINTER! 
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American Type Founders’ Co. 


ry FAX FAX FAX FAX WAS 


Original 
Effective 
Cype 
Brings 
Business 
To Wou. 


% 
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AME a popular face of Type, 





one you admire, and almost 





invariably we are its Designers and 
Makers. #8 # HBS BB B 











Have you seen specimens of Quentell, 
Jenson Old Style, Alaskan, Columbus 
No. 2, Lippincott, Gutenberg, Philadel- 
phia Lining Gothics (cost $25,000 to 
produce), De Vinne Extra Condensed, 
De Vinne Italic Outline, Collins’ Bands 


and Florets, and Florentine Borders ? 





EVERYONE WHO USES TYPE IS INVITED to put his name on Mailing 


List of our Branch nearest his place of business. One Branch is as good as another. 


Patent Self-Spacing Type 








BOSTON, = 150 Congress Street. | CLEVELAND, 
NEW YORK, = Rose and Duane Streets. CINCINNATI, = 
PHILADELPHIA, = 606-614 Sansom Street. CHICAGO, ~ 
BALTIMORE, Frederick and Water Streets. MILWAUKEE, 
BUFFALO, 83 Ellicott Street. ST. LOUIS, 
PITTSBURGH, - = 308 Wood Street. | MINNEAPOLIS, 


7) Sa 
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Increases speed of composition by hand, 257 


on typesetting machine, 157 
on tabular work, . . . 50Z 


LET US PROVE IT TO YOU. 








American Type Founders’ Co. 








= 239 St. Clair Street. ST. PAUL, = - 84 E. Fifth Street. 
7 Longworth Street. KANSAS CITY, - = 533 Delaware Street. 
139-141 Monroe Street. | OMAHA, . = 118 Howard Street. 
- 8 9 Huron Street. DENVER, - - > = 1616 Blake Street. 
Fourth and Elm Streets. PORTLAND, ORE., Second and Stark Streets. 
- 113 First Avenue. SAN FRANCISCO, = 405 Sansome Street. 
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EPRODUCTION OF CELEBRATED ICTURES 


120 PAGES...11x14... $1.50. 


Three hundred fresh and interesting subjects in this publication. 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. Money refunded on receipt of first 
order for $5.00 worth or more of stock cuts. 





Just Published --- ‘The King of Specimen Books.”’ 





Calendar 
Blotter 
Specimens 


50 cents 














Hollis Corbin, Publisher. 


superb collection of original, catchy and up-to-date de- 

signs by one who has made artistic job composition a 

special study for years. The book is composed about 
one-half of calendar blotter designs (one of the most effective 
printers’ advertising mediums) and the balance of some very 
elaborate miscellaneous specimens. Every page a gem. 
Each page radically different from any other. A most valu- 
able work in the hands of any job compositor or pressman, 
whether he is interested in calendar blotters or not, as the 
designs can be appropriated and used in hundreds of differ- 
ent grades and kinds of printing. Probably the most sug- 
gestive and unique work of its kind ever issued. Printed 
in many colors on heavy enameled. paper and handsomely 
bound. The work was done entirely with new material 
bought especially for this purpose. The edition is limited 
and to make sure of securing a copy you should send order 
at once. 


\': an ordinary grist of commonplace work, but a most 
| 


Price 50 cents, postpaid. 


Do not send stamps. 


HOLLIS CORBIN, Publisher, 


ST. JOHNS, MICH., U. S. A. 
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“Ohe 
New Jersey 
Wire 
Stitching 
Machine 


By far the 
Best 
Stitcher on 
the Market 
today.... 


Purchase 

no machine 
until you 
have 
investigated 
this one. 





chine without cams. Simple, direct, positive and 

powerful action. Durable, light (noiseless) running. 
Easy and quick adjustment. Large table capacity. Stitches 
both flat and through the fold. Not liable to get out of 
order. Interchangeable parts, etc., etc. 


pI NEW DEPARTURE in mechanical motions. A ma- 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The New Jersey 5S. This 
Wire Stitching nih 
Machine Co. J. L, SHOEMAKER 


15 South Sixth St. 


General Manager’s 
Office... 


125 S. Third St. 





Philadelphia, Pa. 





CAMDEN, N.J., U.S.A. 
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The Most ‘Perfect and Most ‘Reliable Ink Softener on the Market. 





AGTS LIKE A GHARM. THE PRESSMAN’S FRIEND. SAVES TIME AND WORRY. 
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Softens the | : : Can be Used 
Ink, but . _ with either 
Does Not - R ad & _ Printing or 
Weaken the _ caucl ns _ Lithographic 
»- Color |e _/| Inks... 
2") Gompound.) ™ 
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EW proprietors of printing and lithographing establishments are aware of the 
time and money lost by delays in the working of inks upon their presses. 
Advice as to the annoying stops to wash up rollers and forms, and the spoil- 
age of paper, does not always reach the ear of the party most interested in 
the welfare of the plant. A dissatisfied customer, who asks the reason for 
picks and flaws on some half-tone work upon coated stock, perhaps brings 
to his attention, for the first time, the fact that something is wrong in the 
pressroom. ‘There is a remedy for these damaging delays and costly casu- 
alties. It is found in the use of SUPERIOR REDUCING COMPOUND. 

This preparation has been given the most severe tests upon all classes of work and has proved 
itself equal to any emergency. It is manufactured of pure vegetable and mineral oils and wax, scien- 
tifically prepared, and of a consistency which enables it to readily assimilate with the ink, whether 
black or colored, rendering the working qualities better, and preventing the filling up of cuts and 
consequent necessity for constant delay for wash-up. By its use the speed of presses can be increased 
one-third on many classes of work, and the results will be fully equal to those produced at slow 
speed. In cold weather its use will enable the pressman to start the presses earlier and with satis- 
faction, as it is not affected by extremes of temperature. It saves in the amount of ink used, gives 
perfect distribution, does not affect the drying properties of any ink, and softens the oldest, toughest 
and most stubborn inks, so that they work as easily as the finest and newest goods that could be 
It Will not injure the rollers in the least, but on the contrary adds to their life and good 








obtained. 
working qualities. 
In use by leading printers and lithographers in all parts of the country. Guaranteed to do all 


that is claimed for it. Put up in attractive shape, in air-tight cans,’ with screw top, so that the 


compound is kept clean and fresh until entirely used. 
We refer to the testimonials on the last page, and direct attention to the two inside pages as 


showing effect produced where half-tone cuts are run upon enameled stock with stiff or difficult 


working ink. 
Supplied by Typefounders, Material Dealers and Ink Houses, or furnished 
direct by the manufacturers, 


onoERS Piso ay The Superior Reducing Compound Co. 


J. CLYDE OSWALD, 


197 POTTER BUILDING, 212-214 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 


38 PaRK Row, NEW YORK. 
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THIS PAGE 3 82:82:82820@ 
AND THE ONE OPPOSITE (ee 


were printed at one impression. 
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WITH SUPERIOR COMPOUND. 


... Chis Test is intended to show the advantage of using Superior 
Compound when running stiff, heavy ink on solid 


> 
[= plates upon coated paper. We ask you to try it. 





Used once, you will never be without it. 








THIS PAGE 2820444404 


Was printed WITHOUT the use of SUPERIOR COMPOUND. 
bn, Look at the one opposite, which was run in same form, but 
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WITHOUT SUPERIOR COMPOUND. 


.. Ubis Reducer has been tried by the best pressmen and 
ay pronounced a success in every way. It is all 
j Zi. EX that is claimed for it. Money and time are 
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saved by its use. 





























Superior —~y 
... Reducing 
... compound 
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has not been very extensively advertised. 
of the feeling which exists concerning it. 


if required. 
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Does not Alter Color of Ink. 


We have taken occasion to test your compound again very carefully, with 
the following result: ‘The paper which we used was a coated book paper, and 
the form was a heavy cut. The ink used was hard and unfit for work, and 
dried very quickly on the disk. We inclose herewith a specimen of the work. 
The ink was reduced to an easy running consistency without the slightest 
effect upon or alteration of thecolor. It run very readily and dried promptly. 
—H. A. Blodgett, with Brown, Treacy & Co., Printers, St. Paul, Minn. 
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Is an Excellent Reducer. 


The reducing compound sent to me some time ago has been given a 
thorough trial and I find that it is an excellent reducer, especially so when 
having trouble in printing coated or enameled paper, where a soft ink witha 
good body is required; in cases it has acted likeacharm.—7heo. Galoskowsky, 
Foreman of Pressroom, Fas. Hogan Printing Co., St. Louts, Mo. 


Gives a Better Color and a Clearer Impression. 


The reducer has demonstrated its superiority on both black and colored 
inks. Mixed with a hard $3.00 red it reduced the lumps and mixed the ink to 
the proper consistency more readily and better than any other we have used. 
The ink so mixed gives a better color and clearer impression than attained by 
any other reducer.—Chas. Holt & Sons, Kankakee, Ill. 


Preserves the Working Qualities of the Ink. 


I have used your reducing compound for the past three months with very 
satisfactory results. It will not destroy the working qualities or brilliancy of 
theink. It is the best friend of a pressman ona cold morning that I know 
of.—Frank Beck, Foreman Pressroom, Henry O. Shepard Co., Chicago. 


Results have been Satisfactory. 


We have given the compound a trial on two or three kinds of work on 
smal! presses. So far the results have been satisfactory. We find that ink 
when reduced with this compound does not rub off of coated paper, and that 
it is not noticeably changed in color.—7heo. L. De Vinne & Co., 12 Lafayette 
Place, New York City. 


Softens Ink Unused and Uncovered for Six Years. 


We find your ink reducer very satisfactory. We first used it to soften 
the ink which had stood over night on a cylinder press, and by its use we were 
able to run without waiting to wash and warm the machine. We have used 
as a test some old, dry ink that has been unused and uncovered for five or six 
years and which was dry and hard. The compound. brought it out perfectly 
smooth and soft.—Henderson & De Pew, Facksonville, Ill. 


Called it ‘‘ The Printers’ Delight.’’ 


I have called your reducer ‘* The Printers’ Delight.”” Unlike the many 
other preparations, this one softens and tempers the ink just right without 
deteriorating its working qualities. I have tried it on inks, old and new, black 
and colored, of various makes, and find it par excellence. Fellow craftsmen, 
try itand beconvinced.—ZL. A. Plate, Foreman, Brethren’s Publishing Co., 
Mount Morris, Il. 


Gives Superior Results to any Preparation in the Market. 


We find the Superior Ink Reducer satisfactory in every particular. Itis 
more convenient to use and gives superior results to any liquid preparation 
in the market.—A. B. Morse Co., St. Foseph, Mich. 


The Best Thing We have ever Used. 


Your reducing compound is all right. 
ever used.—Raynor & Taylor, 90-100 Bates Street, Detroit, Mich. 
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Has been in use for years, although until lately it 
We 


refer to the following expressions, as indicative 
Other 


letters have been received and can be furnished, 


No other preparation now on the 


market like the Superior Reducing Compound. 
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Prevents Peeling of Coated Paper. 


We have used it in printing heavy, black cuts on coated paper and find it 
prevents peeling the coating of the paper, which is a matter of great import- 
ance to printers. It aids in making the ink lie smooth on a solid face cut and 
does not seem to have any effect in the way of changing the colo~ or shade of 
the ink, and still we may imagine it. Our foreman thought the reducer had 
the tendency to make or add an additional gloss finish to the ink. ‘This, 
perhaps, may not be the case, but a fancied idea of his. He also thought 
that it aided in preventing offset of color, especially where light cuts are 
employed. In short, our foreman is certainly very favorably impressed with 
the use of this compound.—A/fred M. Slocum, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Equally Satisfactory with Lithograph Inks. 


Your reducing compound meets every requirement and fully responds 
to the claims you make for it, reducing the ink without destroying its body, 
and enabling us to use up stock that would otherwise have been a loss to us. 
The foreman of our lithograph room has also made a test of it with lithograph 
inks and finds it no less satisfactory than in our pressroom. Wecan most 
highly commend it for use to the craft as the best reducing compound that 
has come within our knowiedge.—£. P. Penniman, Assistant Superintendent, 
Pioneer Press Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


Just What We have Needed. 


We cannot speak too highly of your Superior Cor:pound. It does all you 
claim it will, and is just what we have needed.—Aodinson & Smith,, 340-342 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Its Virtue is Apparent with Half-Tones on Coated Paper. 


The Superior Ink Reducing Compound is about the best thing of its kind 
that has evcr come into our place. Its virtue is particularly apparent when 
used with black ink for half-tones to be printed on coated paper.—B/ooming- 
dale & Co., Quick Printers, 810 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 


Worth Its Weight in Gold. 


Your ink-reducing compound is fine in every sense of the word. We will 
soon place an order for some more. It is worth its weight in gold.—//. S. 
Saxton, Manager, The Akron Printing and Publishing Co., Akron, Ohio. 


Every Pressman should have it. 


I consider it an excellent article. It makes the ink work free and easy. 
If the ink should pull the surface of the paper, you can remedy the matter by 
using a little of the compound, as it will take the tack from the ink and pre- 
vent the pulling or picks. Iam never without it and every pressman should 
have it on hand.—//7. F. Wendorff, Foreman Color Department Pressroom, 
New York World. 


Expects to Order more. 


We have purposely waited quite a while to test your new reducing com- 
pound, and the results, after thorough trials of it on all kinds of black and 
colored inks, have been especially gratifying. It invariably works like a 
charm. The only obstinate thing we tried to subdue with the Superior 
Reducer proved to bea half-pound can of yellow gold size, purchased seven 
years since. This particular can of size always was stiff so we soon aban- 
doned it and since then have used very free-flowing sizes for bronzing, of a 
German make. Even on the stubborn size in question the compound softened 
some of it, but not enough to make it practical or free from “dirt.”” Your 
reducer proves its good features in making all blacks lay as ‘* smooth as silk ”’ 
on plate and rollers, and in adding brilliancy to the printing. Colored inks, 
which we handle a great deal, do not seem to be impaired by reducing, and 
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It is the best thing we have s frequently are given a lustre by the Superior Compound. We shall have 
3 more of it later on.—D. B. Landis, Pluck Art Printery, Lancaster, Pa. 
é 
Le > : > fo) 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR IT. 


PUT UP IN CANS OF 1, 2, 5 and 10 POUNDS. 


NET PRICE LIST. 


Quantities of 1 to 10 Ibs....... per Ib., $0.50 
“ ee © Wi ise ss -45 
i ES 6 -40 


F. O. B. CHICAGO. 


SEND $1.00 FOR SAMPLE CAN OF TWO POUNDS. 


Superior Reducing Compound Co. 


212 and 214 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 
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Are You Tied 


to any one Paper House, or 
do you invite competition ? 
If you want to keep posted, 
correspond with the 


ae 


MoseEK~BurGESS 
Varer C2. 


237 & 239 Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO. 


They are Dp 
dealers in a 
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USED BY 
PRINTERS. 
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“A little thing gives perfection, although perfection ts not a little thing.” 


THE BEST QUOIN 


THE IMPROVED 
















“WICKERSHAM.” 
TRUE pe, 
AND — guppy SMSC | 
SECURE. : I SAVER. 
Never slips. Never lets dicen: sx. 


go. Absolutely reliable 


wines pinnel. pointing or adjusting. 


Placed and locked in- 


° a1 1 ° 
Direct Expansion. No slid- es 


ing motion. No jarring 
or skewing of the form. 


Conforms to uneven fur- 
niture, obviating all. . 
looseness or springing 
of form. 





Entirely of Steel, with. . 
square hole and square 
key. 


Strength, power and wear- 
ing qualities guaranteed. 


$2.50. d L 50 CTS. 


| WICKERSHAM| “sy = 


VERY HIGHEST AWARDS AND TESTIMONIALS. 


The Wickersham Quoin Company, 


174 Fort HiLL Square, BOSTON, MASS. 


The Rosback 


PPLRPPY 


—— — «oe INCLUDE ... 
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POWER PERFORATORS. 
The only practical 
Round-Hole Power Per- 
forator on the market. 


FOOT PERFORATORS. 
Unequaled in Quality. 


HAND PERFORATORS. 
The Best on the market. 


INDEX CUTTERS. 
CORNER CUTTERS. 


Simple, Compact and 
Durable. 


aa = ee oe ee 
NEW ROSBACK AUTOMATIC WIRE STITCHER. 


TIME SAVING. 
MONEY MAKING. 








«++» EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 





Write for Circulars and Price List. 


F. P. ROSBACK, 





56 to 60 South Canal St. ..-- CHICAGO, ILL. 
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| Am Still on Deck 








With the Anderson Automatic Power Embossing Machine, and am placing them right 
along with the best trade houses in the country. Henry G. Alford, 73 Nassau Street, 
New York, has three in use and wants more ; Whiting Paper Co. also use them; Forman- 
Bassett-Hatch Co., Cleveland, Ohio, use a large one; Stevens, Bro. & Co., Atlanta, Ga., 
S. D. Childs & Co., Chicago, Ill., have them, and five more are going into Chicago this 
spring. Standard Embossing Co., Toronto, Ont., use two, and others are getting them. 
We make ready in twelve minutes, change color in two minutes, can run off thirty-five 
impressions in one minute, 3,000 per hour of plain work (without color). Deep or 
shallow dies can be run at the same speed, and we ink by hand, which zvsures the same 
work as the usual hand press. We send machine on approval, so you can run no risk of 
any kind. We supply an expert at small cost to teach your operator. It will pay you to 
look into it; there is heavy profit in the work. We give ample proof of the correctness 
of the foregoing. 

I have sixteen Envelope Machines (Rau and Fast Defiance Machines) from the 
Burdick Envelope Co. estate. The machines will be put in perfect order and be as good 
as new for all practical purposes. This presents a chance seldom offered to go into 
envelope making. I also call attention to my lines of Special Machinery, Power Perfo- 
rators (round hole and slot cut), Embossing Presses, Strikers, Double Strikers, Lappers, 
Index Machines (Automatic), Litho. Stone Grinders, Knife Grinders, Corner Cutters, 
Ruling Attachments and Special Machinery for Manufacturers, Bookbinders and Lithog- 
raphers. Send for circulars and full information to 


BE. WwW. BLACKHALL, 
13 Lock Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 





A Point to Consider === Equipment. 


Adequate equipment — equip- 


ment that is up to the times, and 
takes nobody’s dust. THAT is 
what makes possible /:/e, /eberty 
and the pursuit of happzness for 
printers and their enterprises. 


Another Point -=- 
Specialties. 

Look over your field, pick out 
your specialty, get machinery 
that is adapted to its production, 
and you have put up the bars 
and fenced in a field that you can 
enjoy. 


A Third Point === 





Consult our catalogue and descriptive circulars and learn about our bed and platen self- 
feeding presses, with their attachments that fit them for producing specialties in a way that 
defies competition. 


THE KIDDER PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., 
26 to 34 Norfolk Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 
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T.W.& CB. SHERIDAN. 


ESTABLISHED 18865. 
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‘“‘ Sheridan ” Book Trimmer. 
‘‘ Perfection’ Cutter. 
‘Perfect Gem” Cutter. 


‘Sheridan Auto” Cutter. 
‘The Sheridan” Cutter. 
“Empire State” Cutter. 


i 
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The “Sheridan Auto” is the most powerful, rapid and accurate 
Cutter on the market. In use in every large house in this country 


and by the best houses in Europe. Write us for particulars. 





Bookbinders’ Machinery. 


We carry the largest stock in the country, and can furnish a full outfit for the largest 


bindery or paper-box shop at once. 


T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN, 


2, 4 and 6 Reade Street, —_— No. 413 Dearborn Street, 
WorkS — Champlain, N. Y. 


NEW YORK. ik asi CHICAGO. 








CRANSTON 
PRESS 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 









“‘Banish all Compliments but Truth.” 
THE 

Has earned and 
enjoys an 

Enviable Reputation. 


The Cranston Printing Press Company, 


im _ Norwich, Conn. 





Consuming four years’ time; over 300 witnesses testify. The 


A REMARKABLE TRIAL 


Craft are the 
Judge and Jury, and give us the Case. 








SOME of the 
EVIDENCE. 


PHENIX, ARIZ., 
March 12, 1895. 
THE ROCKFORD 
FoLpER Co., 
Rockford, I11.: 


Gentlemen, — We have 
had one of your folders in 
use now for nearly three 
years, and are well pleased 
with it. It is in perfect 
order, has had but little 
repair, and does splendid 
work. We consider it equal 
in every respect to folders 
that cost twice as much. 

Very truly, 
T. J. WOLFLEY, 
Manager. 
Arizona Republican. 


NOTE—Hand feed and attached 


to press. 


Very good Likeness of one of the Defendants. 





‘¢ SATISFIED.” 


D1xon, ILL., 
April 11, 1895. 


ROCKFORD FOLDER Co., 
Rockford, I11.: 


Gentlemen, — It is now 
nearly two years since we 
placed one of your folders 
in our office, and we must 
say that we would not know 
how to do without it. We 
have used it constantly in 
folding our daily and weekly 
papers. The daily, a four- 
page with insert of two 
pages neatly pasted. Our 
weekly, an eight-page with 
an insert of two pages, ten 
pages in all, pasted, folded 
and trimmed. The machine 
has required nothing but 
one set of new tapes in all 
this time. Weare satisfied. 

Truly yours, 

B. F. SHAW PrtTec. Co. 
Dixon Telegraph, 

C. H. Stackpole, 
Monager. 








NoOTE—Hand feed and attached 
to press. 





HAND FEED OR FOR PRESS. 


OUR $200 MACHINE 
ARE YOU A “DOUBTING THOMAS” 


Write us for further evidence of the merit of the Bennett ‘‘Labor Savers’’ for the composing and pressrooms. 


THE ROCKFORD FOLDER CO., Sole Owners and Makers, ROCKFORD, ILL., U.S.A. 


o> 
. 


Respectfully, 








Price, $2.50 per Doz. 
Keys 50c. each. 


: 


One Dozen 


Improved Perry Quoins 
and Key 







BEST IN THE WORLD. 
MADE OF MALLEABLE IRON. 
REDUCED IN SIZE. 

WILL NOT SLIP OR BREAK. 


STEEL KEY —Casehardened and 
Nickel-Plated 






sent, express paid, on receipt of $3.00. 


Address : 
THE PERRY QUOIN CO. 


507 Pontiac Building, CHICAGO. 


ul 
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‘*Standing Koom Only !”’ 


That’s a plain statement of the case. 

We refer to the ‘“‘ Up-to-Date’’ Rule Case. 

The rule has standing room only, so it can’t fall down on its side and 
get fast in the bottom of the box. RESULT: No more broken finger 
nails, battered rule or profanity. 

OTHER ADVANTAGES: 

Boxes made to fit the rule ; no mixing of sizes. 

The 5 to 9% em boxes have room for the fingers in picking up the rules. 

Case holds just as much rule as the old style, and is laid exactly like it. 














The time that this case will save you represents money you pay out 


each week in wages. This case is a corker for one of the leaks where some : 
Made by MORGANS & WILCOX MFG. CO. 


of your profits have been oozing out. 
Theodore L. DeVinne, in writing of the “ Up-to-Date”? Rule Case, Wood Type and Printers’ Materials, 
says: ‘“‘It is certainly every way better than the old style of cases.” MIDDLETOWN, N.Y 
r} e ‘ 


NOW TS THE PIP FO 
PRINT @ @ @ @ a a @ «| HENCKEN & ROOSEN, 


i :::: 66 and 68 John Street, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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OUR CATALOGUE contains many beautiful Illus- 
trations — HALF-TONES FROM LIFE AND 


FAMOUS PAINTINGS . : 
(see sample page 290). Sent postpaid for S] OO Lithographing Inks and 


(which amount will be applied on first 
order amounting to $5.00 or over). 


anoveany- CALENDAR PLATES 


NOW READY TO USE WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


wt 
(f 
4 Manufacturers of 


Printing and 


Dry Colors. 





OE ee ee Branches— Philadelphia, Pa.; Chicago, Ill. 
KEEP BUSY DURING THE SUMMER MONTHS! 

ADDRESS... SE London, Eng. 

FR ANKLI NGRAVING and Co 

LECTROTYPING 4 en 
DESIGNERS AND MAKERS OF 341-351 Dearborn St. H. D. ROOSEN. 
PRINTING PLATES 
BY EVERY PROCESS. CHICAGO. 











COPYING INK WORK MADE EASY 


OLD iron and copying inks repel each other. To avoid trouble, 

slip an Adamson Disk Cover over your disk. It is made of special 

cloth, lined with rubber. Iron dries the ink, deadens it, wastes it. The 

wurnep cloth disk gives good distribution, becomes saturated with ink like a 

ve _ stamp pad, and saves fifty per cent of ink. When job is done lift off disk 

RUBBER over. Saves washing-up time, and all the ink in pad is available the 
next time you use it. 





EDGE 







PRICES . For 7 by 11 press, $1.50; 8 by 12 and 9 by 13, $1.75; 10 by 15, $2.25; 11 by 17 and 12 by 18, 
* $2.50; 13 by 19, $2.75; 14 by 20, $3.00; 14 by 22%, $3.25. Special sizes made toorder. In 
ordering send exact diameter of disk. Prices are net. 


For Sale at all Branches AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS’ CO. 


See page 255 for List of Branches. 
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Penny Wise = 
Pound Foolish 


Is he who tries to save a few dollars 
by purchasing second-rate machinery. 


Inferior tools are the bane of all good workmen. You can- 
not expect to do the best work with the poorest facilities. 


The Engraving Machinery made by 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


is the most carefully made, the most durable and the most 
highly finished on the market. It has been tried for years 
and never fails. It is a safe investment. 








E.C. FULLER & CO. 


(Successors to MONTAGUE & FULLER.) 


LATEST IMPROVED LABOR=-SAVING MACHINERY 


FOR 


BOOKBINDERS ““ PRINTERS. 





SOLE SELLING AGENTS 

GOR... 
THE SMYTH MANUFACTURING CO., THREAD BOOK SEWING MACHINES, 
CHAMBERS BROTHERS CO., BOOK AND PERIODICAL FOLDING MACHINES, 


ECONOMIC MACHINE CO., AUTOMATIC PAPER FEEDING MACHINES for Printing Presses, Folding Machines 


and Ruling Machines, 
AND A COMPLETE LINE OF 


THE BEST AACHINERY 


FOR 
BOOKBINDERS AND PRINTERS. 


WE GUARANTEE EVERY MACHINE WE SELL. 


345 Dearborn Street, 
82 Plymouth Place, CHICAGO. 28 Reade Street, NEW YORK. 





THE HMMERICH 


— + IMPROVED <-— 


Bronzing Dusting Machine. 


SIZES: 
12x20, 14x25, 16x30, 25x40, 28x44, 34x50, 36x54. 


Write for Prices and Particulars. 
EMMERICH & VONDERLEHR, 
OVER 800 IN USE. 191 & 193 Worth Street, NEW YORK. 


SPECIAL MACHINES for PHOTOGRAPH MOUNTS and CARDS. 
EMBOSSING MACHINES ——+ 
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THE HAMILTON MFG. GO.— Two Rivers, Wis. 
WOOD TYPE 


nw» Printers’ Furniture. 





Provide a home for everything of value. That which has no place 
of its own is always in the way of everything else. It is in itself 
destroyed and wasted, 

_ and spreads the evil to | 
B all surroundings. t 


Specimen Cabinet. 


This Specimen Cabinet is designed to hold and pre- 
serve specimens of printing. By having them neatly 


a 
— 


Lap ay Aaya 


arranged and convenient they are always readily access- 


ible and can be shown a prospective customer at a ° 
moment’s notice. 
This Paper and Card Stock Cabinet is designed to 
hold cardboards in sheets and flat caps. It will pay 
for itself in a short time. 
Both are handsome pieces of furniture. i 
A. 


Remember, we are Headquarters in our line, and our goods can be | 
purchased of any reliable Dealer in America. 


HOWARD IRON WORKS, "itn 


a 
——— cil ~~ 





Paper and Card Stock Cabinet. 





La 66 y , 





With IMPROVED FINGER GAUGE. 





| f \ BEST LOW-PRICED 
—e-- / ———~=s\\ & STEAM AND HAND POWER 
: “| rib ANY CUTTER 

IN THE MARKET. 


SIZES, 30 AND 32 INCH. 


Manufacturers of .... 
— 2 C Vz : PRINTERS’ 
—" 3 i 4 AND BOOKBINDERS’ 
oh MACHINERY. 





WRITE FOR PRICES. 


==S5 
AON 


BARNHART Bros, & SP 


INDLER, Ste weereen accnrs, 180, 185 & 187 Monroe St., CHICAGO, 
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What our first parent said to his “find :’’ 


MADAMIMADAM 


AA AA 
D OD D OD 
A A A A 
M MM M 
I I I 
M M M M 
A A A A 
D OD D D 
AA AA 


MADAMIMADAM™M 


Reads the same every way, up or down, backwards 
or forwards, straight or diagonal—always sensible. 


THE PRINTER IS ALWAYS SENSIBLE 
.». WHO BUYS... 
SUPERIOR GOPPER-MIXED TYPE. 


He is four-square to the world and —unlike the couple above named — has 
nothing to blush for. 




















NO TRUST! ...NO BUST! 


Tried 27 years. Never found wanting. Enterprising. 
Accommodating. Prompt. 
Progressive. Point System. Best Goods. 

Low Prices. Liberal Terms. 


SEND FOR SPECIMEN BOOKS AND ESTIMATES. 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler. 


GREAT WESTERN TyPE FouNpDRyY, Omaha. 

GREAT WESTERN TyPE Founpry, Kansas City. 
Branches: ) Minnesota TYPE Founpry, St. Paul. 

St. Louis PRINTERS’ SuPPLY Co., St. Louis. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


HALF-TONE RABBETING MACHINE. 


THIS MACHINE !S OUR LATEST. 


ORR Et 





Send for Catalogue and Prices. 


GEO. E. LLOYD & CO., Canal and Jackson Sts., CHICAGO. 





SEND FER CIKCULAK 


Giving full particulars and illustration 
of the 


FINE WRITING PAPERS 
an ENVELOPES ~ ~ ~ 


PUT UP BY 


George B. Durd & Co. 


FOR SUPPLYING THE RETAIL STATIONERS 
WITH A SATISFACTORY ASSORTMENT OF 
ELEGANT AND REFINED STATIONERY. 





The outfit is a magnificent one, and contains an assort- 
ment of goods that puts any retailer in position to cater 
to the most advanced tastes in this particular line. 





GEORGE B. HURD & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINE STATIONERY, 


173 and 175 Fifth Avenue, 
.- . CHICAGO. 


JOS. P. COYLE, Manager. 


MAIN OFFICE ano FACTORY: 
425-427 BROOME STREET, 
New YorRK. 








& Paper Folding 


FOR FINE 
Book and Pamphlet Work. 














— ton =~ 
FOLDING, and FOLDING and PASTING MACHINES 
Feeding to side guides for PERIODICAL WORK. 








Chambers Brothers Co. 


Fifty-second St., below Lancaster Ave., PHILADELPHIA. 





LS Rael. Ey aoe 


E.C.FULLER & CO., Sole Agents, 
28 Reade Street, + NEW YORK. 
345 Dearborn Street, - CHICAGO. 
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A TECHNICAL JOURNAI EVOTE ro THE AR rinc 
t. XV—No. 3 CHICAGO, JUNE, 1895. rerus, | $2 Per year, in advance. 
3 WILLFAM KURTZ, ARTIST, ILLUSTRATOR, INVESTIGATOR 
G 
areel ‘ ern wor y man eo : e life, 
the mora t an : re ‘ irs as a sailor before the 
. but ¢ Krse eq ) 18 he was stirred by hearing of 
S.1f point f ther trust ‘ in ftar-oTm (nin With friend, 
uth is stranger than ¢ , dventurou nbition, Kurtz 
present peaceful life of Wil » Oxnart, San Francisco, 
grit ‘s but little inkling Or tie a Lape expect ni e to ‘ the Pacific 
issitude of his early manhood; to the Ilr ry Kingdom. Wrecked off the Falk- 
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@HE career of William Kurtz permits 
of the moralization that ‘‘ Man pro- 
poses, but God disposes” equally as 
well as it points the other truism that 
Yas) ‘Truth is stranger than _ fiction.” 
beloiey §='The present peaceful life of William 
Kurtz gives but little inkling of the 
vicissitudes of his early manhood; 
and that a shipwreck off Cape Horn 
should be the deciding accident which 
gave to the United States a great eventual force in 
this artist, illustrator and investigator, may serve 
as an example of both the well-used phrases above 
quoted. 

With the present sweeping tendency toward the 
use of color in current illustrative work, and in 
consideration of the vast importance of the half- 
tone plate, it may be well to glance briefly at the 
career of the one man who has more than any 
other opened the way for bringing onto the printed 
page the hues and form of nature, after having 
been the pioneer in America of the now widely- 
used process originated by Meisenbach. 

Born sixty-one years ago in Hesse, Germany, 
William Kurtz early manifested a tendency toward 
the graphic arts. Apprenticed to a lithographer 
in Offenbach-on-the-Main, he attended an art 
school in that town, taking its first prizes for three 
years in succession. 

Two years of compulsory military service lost 
the lithographic place to young Kurtz, and a search 
for employment led him to England just at the out- 
break of the Crimean war. What more natural 
than that, failing to obtain work promptly, the 
active young man should enlist in the British-Ger- 
man Legion and share its part in the stirring 
events of that memorable ‘‘ unpleasantness ” which 
checked the ambition of the Czar. 

Returning to England with his comrades, and 
being yet unsuccessful in obtaining lithographic 
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work, the young man entered a seafaring life, 
spending nearly three years as a sailor before the 
mast, until in 1859 he was stirred by hearing of 
opportunities in far-off China. With a friend, 
likewise fired with adventurous ambition, Kurtz 
embarked in the ship Oxnart, for San Francisco, 
via Cape Horn, expecting thence to cross the Pacific 
to the Flowery Kingdom. Wrecked off the Falk- 
land Islands, the crew of the Oxnart were fortu- 
nately rescued by an American-bound vessel, and 
landed at Old Point Comfort, from whence Kurtz 
came to New York, arriving just before the end 
of 1859. 

With four cents in his pocket, and mighty few 
English words in his vocabulary, young Kurtz 
sought employment, finding it on his second day in 
New York at the photograph gallery of George 
Loud, where his artistic impulses soon had con- 
genial scope. 

The firing on Fort Sumter stirred the new- 
born Americanism of the young German, and he 
promptly joined the Seventh Regiment, with which 
he served in its intermittent duty during the ensu- 
ing three years. 

His engagement with the well-known George G. 
Rockwood, in 1865, preceded the entering of Mr. 
Kurtz into business with an associate at 895 Broad- 
way, under the name of Huston & Kurtz. The 
ensuing years were only milestones of steady and 
substantial progress to William Kurtz in the ‘‘art- 
science” of photography. ‘The dissolution of the 
partnership preceded a removal to Eighteenth 
street and Broadway, from whence in 1873, Mr. 
Kurtz moved to his own fine building on Madison 
square, where he still maintains a photographic 
business, having in his employ, curiously enough, 
his own first employer, George Loud! 

The ‘‘ Rembrandt effect” in portraits was one 
of Mr. Kurtz’s first triumphs. An important 
method of producing crayon portraits by transfer 
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Holgrave reads the story to Phoebe. Drawn by I. M. Holden. 


soon followed. Always an aggressive force, Mr. 
Kurtz’s banner has never been lowered at the 
great exhibitions; no fewer than eighteen First 
Medals attest this statement, including highest 
awards at the epoch-marking expositions at 
Vienna, Paris, Philadelphia and Chicago. 

All this was preparing Mr. Kurtz for what is 
surely his greatest work — his connection with what 
I may term the typo-illustrative art. When the 
first news of the Meisenbach invention came to 
America, Mr. Kurtz promptly began work on the 
process. Almost the first successful result was a 
small picture of General Grant, but a monumental 
achievement at the time was the photographing 
and reproducing in half-tone plates for 
a catalogue of the pictures in the collec- 
tion of A. T. Stewart. This is believed 
to have been the first commercial half- 
tone work done in America. 

An association with F. A. Ringler, 
under the title of the Electro Light En- 
graving Company, occurred in 1887, and 
the development of line engraving by 
this company for newspaper uses was 
first made by this firm. A very profit- 
able business was done, and meanwhile, 
through numberless difficulties, the half- 
tone method was being perfected at the 
Madison Square place. The prominent 
magazines, when they came to realize 
the magnificent possibilities of the half- 
tone, were all Mr. Kurtz’s customers, 
and the best of them yet remain so re- 
lated to his company. Mr. Kurtz early 


saw the chance for a connection of color photog- 
raphy and the half-tone, and when the discoveries 
of Dr. Vogel, of Berlin, were given out, he was 
quick to see their importance, and enter into cor- 
respondence with that great investigator. The 
result was a purchase of the American rights for 
the ‘‘ three-color” process, and its earnest pros- 
ecution by Mr. Kurtz. 

All the original specimens from Germany were 
produced by the artotype method, from the nega- 
tive; and it is William Kurtz who, after years of 
study and work, and the expenditure of many 
thousands of dollars, has conquered the _ typo- 
graphic press for color work through photography. 
The original process was slow, costly, and per- 
mitted only very small editions; but Mr. Kurtz’s 
application of the tri-color method to half-tone 
blocks, and his perfection of the means for obtain- 
ing these with uniform success, has now rendered 
it possible for marvelous reproductions in color to 
be made in unlimited quantities and at a relatively 
small cost. It is but fair to say that Dr. Vogel has 
frankly acknowledged the superior work of Mr. 
Kurtz in the adaptation of his great discovery. 

In 1893, a strong association was formed, under 
the name of the Coloritype Company, with William 
Kurtz as president, for the commercial application 
of his methods. During 1894 the Coloritype Com- 
pany leased five floors of a large building erected 
specially for its needs at No. 32 and 34 Lafayette 
place, New York, where a complete plant has been 
fitted up, under the supervision of Mr. Kurtz, for 
the production of color work by the Vogel-Kurtz 
processes, through both typographic and litho- 
graphic methods. 

A magnificent gallery, with a great photo- 
engraving outfit, also provided facilities for the 
large half-tone engraving business which the com- 
pany took over from Mr. Kurtz, and which is still 
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Holgrave and Phoebe in the Garden. Drawn by I. Ames, 
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under his supervision, a great factor in the best 
illustrative work of New York city. 

Mr. Kurtz has had the pleasure of seeing the 
coloritype method practically applied to many sub- 
jects with eminent success, and editions varying 
from a hundred copies to ten millions easily printed. 
Three or four printings only are required to 
produce the varied hues and tints of any original, 
while its form is preserved with photographic 
fidelity, impossible to ordinary color printing pro- 
cesses. Eminently successful reproductions are 
constantly made direct from objects of all sorts, 
ranging from a plug of tobacco to 
a fine painting. The process is 
being constantly improved in its 
application, though the primary 
facts of it seem now to be well 
settled. 

The duograph method is an 
adaptation of half-tone methods by 
Mr. Kurtz, and his portrait is re- 
produced for the readers of THE 
INLAND PRINTER by that process. 
Effects approximating photograv- 
ure are easily and economically 
produced, and the duograph is 
meeting quick recognition. As the 
name implies, it is made in two 
printings, and its peculiar merit 
comes from the effect of solidity 
and depth given it by the special 
tint plate, which is not a mechan- 
ical, but a photographic production. 

Mr. Kurtz is yet in active man- 
hood, constantly supervising the 
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properly it ruins the type. The first thing nec- 
essary to know is how to make a good flong or 
matrix. We have given the recipe for paste in 
previous articles and will omit it in the following. 
The first and one of the essential things to do is to 
get the proper paper, made especially for stereo- 
typing. There are probably twenty different mills 
making what they term stereotype paper, but there 
are only two or three of them whose paper is fit to 
use. It must be of a long fiber, take water easily, 
and yet it must be strong. Some stereotypers do 
not know half as much about their paper as they 
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coloritype work, and investigating “*¢ Villain!’ cried Mr. Pynchon, shaking his clenched fist at Moule.”” Drawn by H. P. Lay. 


for its greater advancement. A 
man of great modesty, but pronounced artistic 
temperament, he looks fit for many years of fur- 
ther work along his chosen lines. 
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STEREOTYPE MOLDS. 
BY A. L. BARR.* 

HERE are three different methods of making 
molds. The clay, plaster and papier-maché 
processes. The plaster process was used exten- 
sively in job and book work twenty years ago, 
but is seldom if ever used at the present time. The 
clay process was also used to a considerable extent, 
but both of these processes are now practically 
things of the past. The papier-maché process is 
the simplest, quickest and best, and when properly 
manipulated will take the place of electrotyping to 
a great extent, as it is much quicker and cheaper, 
though it must be admitted if it is not carried out 


* NoTE.— The attention of the reader is directed to the department of 
Notes and Queries on Electrotyping and Stereotyping conducted by Mr. 
Barr on another page of this issue.— EDITOR. 


should. It is well for all to give the matter of 
paper careful thought. Unsuitable paper has often 
been the cause of ruining thousands of dollars 
worth of type, has caused delay in drying, falling 
of spaces and unevenness of plates. Yes! uneven- 
ness of plates. If you think this is not a fact take 
a sheet of matrix paper and rub one end thin and 
leave the other end thick, and see if you do not 
discover the difference in the results, especially if 
you are on fine work. It may not be perceptible 
on newspaper work in all cases, but I have seen it 
affect newspapers. Overlay a cut in newspaper 
work and neglect to take it off before casting and 
see what the results will be. The paper should be 
soaked in water for jobwork for at least ten hours 
and for newspapers about one hour. The water 
should be pressed out as much as possible with an 
iron roller before putting on the paste. Then lay 
two sheets of matrix paper (which should weigh 
about fifty-five pounds to the ream of 20 by 25) on 
the molding table, and after thinning the paste to 
the right consistency, say about as thick as cake 
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batter, take a good wide paint brush and spread 
the paste as evenly as possible, and then lay on a 
tissue either by hand or with a smooth roller like a 
rolling pin, except that it should be of iron. Keep 
this up until you have four tissues, each time put- 
ting on less paste, but always enough to cause it to 
spread over all parts. Now you are ready for 
molding. After planing your form down evenly, 
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Pheebe’s Arrival—Chap. IV. Drawn by Virginia Schenck. 


spread a little oil over the type with a fine brush ; 
do not put too much on as it will do as much harm 
as too little. Lay the tissue side to the type and 
beat until it is the proper depth. If you do not 
know when it has attained this point, raise one 
corner carefully and examine it; if beaten suffi- 
ciently, replace it and beat the corner down care- 
fully. Then paste the extra piece of paper that 
you laid on the table when you made the matrix 
and place it on top of the mold, and beat that 
down also, but not so much as you beat the matrix. 
Take a common type-planer and plane down the 
back until perfectly smooth, then place four thick- 
nesses of blankets on top of mold and put it under 
the steam table. 

This may seem tame to the expert stereotyper ; 
but this article, so far, was not intended for such. 
However, here are a few things for you: 

Do you know at what temperature your steam 
table stands? Don’t say yes, as a friend of mine 
did, because he said he had a gauge on his table. 


You may have a steam gauge that shows sixty 
pounds, but it may be sixty pounds of ice water. 
The gauge does not show the heat, it shows the 
pressure ; what you want is heat. Do you know 
that different water has different effects on ma- 
trices ? Do you know that different oils put on 
type produce different results ? Do you know that 
you can put so much oil on the type that you could 
never get a good cast? Do you know that a fine 
cut should be thoroughly cleaned and only the 
least oil possible put on, to obtain the best results ? 
Do you know that a cut on a wood base should be 
first underlaid and made higher than the type and 
overlaid with a piece of matrix paper the exact 
size of cut before being put under the steam table 
if you expect to get a first-class job? Do you 
know that you should always rub the back of the 
matrix over a fine cut with something smooth, say 
the back of a chalk brush, both before and after it 
is dry? Do you know that wood type or cuts 
with wood base that you do not wish to injure 
should not be taken directly from the steam table 
and put on a cold stone or table? It will cause 
them to warp and crack nearly every time. They 
should either be put on a warm table or else hot 
blankets put over and under them in order to allow 
them to cool gradually. Do not put on a wet 
blanket, but some that are slightly moist and hot. 
Do you know that your steam table should have an 
exhaust running to some drainage and not back 
into the boiler? You can have it to run to the 
boiler, but you must have a ‘‘bleeder” if you 
expect to do quick work. Do you know that hot 
blankets do not assist in drying, but rather retard 
it? The reason for which is that, owing to the 
tendency of heat to rise, it will not do so until the 
paper gets hotter than the blankets; while if the 
blankets were cold, the moisture would begin to 
rise almost instantly. 
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COMPOUND WORDS. 
NO. II.— BY F. HORACE TEALL. 
HEN the project of making the Standard 
Dictionary was yet in its infancy, copies of 
a circular were sent to many school superintend- 
ents, proofreaders, and other scholars, requesting 
expressions of opinion as to the compounding of 
words. Over five hundred letters were received in 
answer, and none of them indicated satisfactorily 
any sort of practice. One county superintendent 
of schools wrote, ‘‘I do not know anything about 
it, and I do not believe any one else does.” Another 
letter said, ‘‘I always use a hyphen whenever two 
words are to be written as one,” and yet the words 
when and ever were written as one in telling it — 
and without a hyphen ! 
Under what circumstances should two words 
be written as one? This is a question that our 











grammarians have invariably left without real 
answer, and so but little is taught in our schools, 
and that little only according to individual notions 
of the teachers. Here is something from one of our 
latest and largest books on grammar, ‘‘ The Eng- 
lish Language and English Grammar,” by Samuel 
Ramsey: ‘‘ Words that happen to be used often 
together come to be combined and pronounced as 
one. This isa gradual process in which we easily 
distinguish three steps. In dick house we have 
two distinct words, but -d77ck has become an adjec- 
tive descriptive of house ; in work-house two words 
are treated as one, but to show that they are not 
yet perfectly consolidated, a hyphen is placed 
between them. ‘The first part is uttered forcibly, 
the second lightly. The greater stress is called 
accent, and the two parts have but one — that is, 
they are accented as one word. When we come to 
houscholder we are no longer notified that the parts 
were ever separate. Under which of the three 
forms we shall find any combination depends on 
length and frequency of use. Zurnspit is written 
without and ¢éurn-tab/e with a hyphen, because the 
English people have been much longer used to 
roasting meat on a spit than to turning railroad 
cars on a table.” In another part of the book we 
are told: ‘‘A great number of English nouns are 
formed by uniting two or more into one. The 
closeness of the union varies in every degree. Cod- 
jish, cowslip, and shepherd we scarcely think of as 
compounds; dazry-farm and dead-reckoning are 
held together by feeble and transitory ties. The 
general principle is that the last element is the 
essential one, and all that precedes it is only 
descriptive, and of the nature of an adjective. A 
cart-horse is a horse, and a horse-cart is a cart, the 
first syllable in each instance serving as an adjec- 
tive.” 

It is because the unreasonableness and nothing- 
ness of these statements are characteristic of 
nearly all writing on its subject that this quotation 
is here given so fully. Criticism of it, with the 
exception of one or two points, is not germane to 
this writing, but our readers are invited to tell us 
what they think of it as the whole treatment of 
such a subject in a large book on grammar. Our 
present purpose will be well introduced by another 
quotation. 

In his book on ‘*The Science of Language,” 
Max Miller says: ‘‘The object of classification is 
clear. We understand things if we can compre- 
hend them; that is to say, if we can grasp and 
hold together single facts, connect isolated impres- 
sions, distinguish between what is essential and 
what is merely accidental, and thus predicate the 
general of the individual, and class the individual 
under the general.” 

Mr. Ramsey says, in effect, that brick house is 
two words because d77ck is an adjective, and then 
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he says that cart and horse are adjectives when 
used in the joined forms cart-horse and horse-cart. 
He has not grasped the single fact that, if there is 
any such thing as real classification, that which 
follows from the adjectival nature of brick would 
follow also in the case of cart and horse, namely, 
that they also should be separate words. Our 
other point of criticism is that the words instanced 
by him are not universally printed in the forms he 
gives, neither is the form of any word determined 
as he says éurnspit and turn-table are. ‘There are 
thousands of English word-pairs that are not and 
never can be compounds, notwithstanding their 
every-day use as pairs from the very start of the 
language. Something other than length and fre- 
quency of use is necessary to indicate compound- 
ing, namely, the kirid of relation or the lack of 
real relation of the words used together. 

All classifying terms are such only through 
arbitrary restriction. Thus, adjective as a general 
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First Morning After Clifford’s Return, Drawn by Ottilie Hallensleben. 


word means merely ‘‘ thrown to,” but as a classify- 
ing word it means, in grammar, ‘added as a sep- 
arate word to qualify, limit, or describe.” Brick 
really describes house (instead of a true adjective 
such as dricken) when ‘‘a house made of brick” is 
meant; but for ‘‘a house in which to store bricks,” 
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we should write drick-house, just as Mr. Ramsey 
writes work-house (commonly workhouse, however), 
because in that use brick and work are not adjec- 
tives. Thus predicating the general of the indi- 
vidual, we have a basis for classing the individual 
under the general, as in the following rule: 


Two nouns used together as one name, in such 
a way that the first does not convey a descriptive 
or attributive sense, or so that the two are not in 
apposition, form a compound noun. 


We have seen above that one grammarian says 
that cart describes horse and horse describes cart, 
and such opinion is not peculiar; but the fact can- 
not be seriously:disputed, after sufficient thought, 
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Uncle Venner. Drawn by F. B. Sorensen. 


that the only approach to descriptive quality (and 
that very slight) is in the whole words, cart-horse 
and horse-cart. ‘This alone would truly indicate 
the compound or unified nature of the terms, but 
the natural—almost unavoidable —accenting of the 
first part emphasizes their unification. Every pair 
of merely nominal words that is pronounced with 
such accent is grammatically a compound, no mat- 
ter whether we write it so or not; but the fact that 
most people do write many such words as com- 
pounds, and will do so, is sufficient reason for say- 
ing that that is the best form for all common terms 
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of the kind. The only possible real simplification 
seems to lie in giving to exactly similar terms the 
same form. Mere whimsical objection to the use of 
the hyphen can never be a basis of anything truly 
called simplification. On the contrary, if we lay 
aside mere prejudice, and adopt a method that 
marks real differences by different forms, we shall 
truly simplify. Such is the practice here to be indi- 
cated, notwithstanding the certainty that it must 
fail to secure universal adoption for a long time to 
come. ‘There is only one alternative possible if we 
are ever to agree upon a common practice — either 
something very close to what is here given or a 
complete Germanizing to the effect of writing all 
compound terms as continuous words. 

Following are some words as given in the Inter- 
national Dictionary, which work has nearly a thou- 
sand like them with the hyphen, more thousands 
just like them in the continuous form, and other 
thousands in the two-word form: 


ant-bear deaf-mute horse-litter rope-yarn 
ant-cattle deer-neck knife-edge scape-wheel 
ant-eater dock-cress lamp-post school-ship 
ant-hill earth-tongue  life-preserver screw-driver 
ant-lion egg-cup light-ship sea-bar 
ash-oven egg-glass lock-weir sea-maid 
base-burner _fish-block mail-shell shield-bearer 
buck-basket _fish-tackle mill-sixpence slate-color 


mince-meat 
mint-master 


flea-bite 
fly-case 


spoon-meat 
story-teller 


castle-builder 
castle-guard 


catch-basin frost-blite money-maker tilt-yard 
chick-pea gold-beating pea-jacket title-page 
coal-meter hand-hole pillar-block  tool-rest 
cope-chisel harvest-home praise-meeting valve-shell 
cow-pilot hay-cutter prompt-book  water-withe 
cream-slice honey-bag puddle-ball wind-plant 


crown-saw horse-jockey rest-harrow  wool-hall 


The International is the first authoritative dic- 
tionary of English to give such compounds — that 
is, mere elliptical use of two nouns in the literal 
sense of a phrase, as egg-cup, ‘‘a cup for (or to 
hold) an egg”—in any but the hyphened form. 
Dr. Latham’s edition of Richardson’s dictionary 
gave a large number of them in the continuous 
form, but that work never attained a standing like 
that of the Webster dictionaries. Utter disregard 
of principle is shown in the International in this 
respect, with one important exception. There are 
fifty names of plants like are’s-/ail in that work, 
and seventy like on’s tai/, the work thus showing 
disregard for a clear analogy. But in each collec- 
tion of such names the same form is given to each 
name; thus, the five names with /on’s are each two 
words, and the four with dear’s are each hyphened. 
Analogy is as well entitled to consideration in the 
large category as in the smaller, and the form that 
is right for one such name is right for all. 

Certain large classes of compound nouns are 
better written in continuous form, and some real 
grammatical compounds have never been commonly 
written in joint form, and need not be so written. 























These, and compounds other than nouns, must be 
left for a later article. 

The practice here advocated is theoretical rather 
than actual, so far as full application is concerned, 
as most books and probably all newspapers show 
much confusion. Confusion, indeed, seems really 
unavoidable in newspapers, especially in advertise- 
ments. As an instance of one kind of difficulty, 
probably insurmountable, a New York firm’s adver- 
tising may be mentioned. Over twenty years ago 
the firm had an advertisement reprinted free 
because of an insignificant change from copy, and 
from then until now, and in other offices also, their 
copy is followed absolutely, no matter what may be 
its absurdity. Other advertisers also want their 
copy followed closely, but few are so insistent as the 
firm mentioned. It may be doubted whether there 
is a New York paper that does not in its news col- 
umns make sea/skin one word, but it has to be two 
words in some advertisements. This seems to be 
sufficient reason for letting the advertising columns 
show such confusion, but not sufficient to justify 
confusion beyond the natural result of haste in the 
news columns. The determination not to use any 
hyphens in compounding does not solve the prob- 
lem, for the question of close joining or separa- 
tion — one word or two words— remains, and it 
is not answered satisfactorily in the practice of 
any newspaper the writer has seen. A record of 
the forms chosen is the only means for securing 
decently consistent practice in any office. 
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CAN LOGOTYPES BE USED ON TYPESETTING 
MACHINES WITH ADVANTAGE ? 


BY CHARLES H. COCHRANE, 


T various times since the introduction of mov- 
A able types there has been more or less dis- 
cussion of the matter of logotypes, or types bearing 
several letters in combination. But every time that 
a genius arose and propounded a method of saving 
time by such combination he was crushed by the 
compositor, who always contended that he had 
enough work to do to keep track of the one hun- 
dred and fifty and odd boxes in the ordinary case, 
without being bothered with a number of extras 
occupying valuable space. Only for ornamental 
‘‘and,” ‘‘of the,” ‘‘ bought of,” and the like has the 
logotype been admitted regularly to the printing 
office, though there have been occasional resorts 
to them in special work. 

The success of Mergenthaler in introducing the 
linotype or type-bar as a unit in composition came 
as a surprise to the average printer, who had 
become convinced by long habit that individual 
types were the only practical thing in use, and it 
remains to be seen whether the logotype cannot 
some day find a niche among the time-saving 
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devices of a printing office. In investigating the 
chances of the logotype it is safe to assume that 
in ordinary hand composition it has no valuable 
place, but it remains to be proven that it will 
not find a use in machine composition, just as the 
line has found a place. Its exclusion from the 
type case results from the fact that cases are 
already too large for convenience. But the key- 
boards of machines are not so large as to prove 
cumbersome. ‘They would take on more characters 
without inconvenience to the operator, whose copy 
would not be unduly distanced by adding a couple 
of rows at the rear of the present assortment of 
keys. Admitting this to be the case, it remains to 
be proved that there would be a gain in speed from 
the addition to the keyboard of a couple of rows of 
logotypes. If such a gain in speed can be obtained, 
it is safe to say that makers of machines will in 
time arrange for their accommodation. All the 
machines are so complex that no company, having 
a successful machine now on the market, would be 
likely to go to the expense of remodeling it to try 
the effect of introducjng logotypes, but for inven- 
tors of new machines the field is not without prom- 
ise, as will appear on further consideration. 

The writer suggests the use of the following 
forty-five combinations, which, after a count of 
some ten thousand words, selected from various 
classes of matter, proved to be used with the most 
frequency : 


ace con have one the 
ally com his ough The 
and day ing ould tion 
are ence into out tor 
ate ent its pre very 
ble for man sed which 
but from mis ted who 
car has ness ter will 
cha had not that with 


It is evident that there are others which occur 
nearly as frequently as some of these; as se//, per, 
only, her, when, etc. In newspaper work also we 
have frequently: o’clock, Chicago, New York, city, 
court, etc. And in law. work we would find plain- 
tiff and defendant occurring frequently. But for 
ordinary everyday use the above list will be found 
pretty accurate. It might be altered or added 
to, according to the demands of purchasers of 
machines, whose individual work would be apt to 
have special requirements. 

The following paragraph, selected at random to 
illustrate the frequency of recurrence of these 
combinations, contains almost 1,000 ems. If it 
were set on a machine having these logotypes the 
operator would save the touching of 324 keys, as it 
contains 141 of the three-letter logotypes, 38 of 
four letters, and one of five letters. If set in the 
ordinary way, the keys would have to be touched 
about 2,250 times, or if with the logotypes, 1,926 
times, a saving of nearly fifteen per cent, which 
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would enable an operator to set over eight thou- 
sand where he now sets seven, provided he could 
touch the logotypes as quickly as other keys— 
which, of course, he could not do. 


We seek that class of purchasers who wish articles built thoroughly 
well, and which have every part carefully made from the best materials, 
and who are willing to pay whatever amount may be necessary to obtain 
such articles. For this reason we give no anxious thought as to whether 
this or that can be made a little cheaper, but have the materials and work- 
manship just as thoroughly good as possible, the sole criterion being whether 
the article will be better adapted for its work or more durable in use. We 
do not care to sell any machine that is not as good in every respect as 
though the purchaser himself had selected the materials, and personally 
supervised its construction in our factory. Our customers are entirely those 
who use and wear out the articles they purchase; consequently, quality 
takes precedence of cost with them. Having no trade with middlemen, and 
paying no commissions, there is no temptation to reduce the quality of 
articles to compete with those who seek that class of business. Possibly 
some readers may have the idea that the improvements made in this class 
of machinery have first been a happy thought put into the form of a draw- 
ing or model, and that then the inventor has sought, in some class of busi- 
ness, a customer who would adopt the device and put it into use. The 
machinery built by this company had a widely different origin. Every 
improvement has been devised to meet a definite want of a customer, and not 
invented first and a place to use it found afterward. This wholly eliminates 
experimental machinery; a real want is met, instead of an inventor’s idea of 
what somebody ought to want. 

It is a common idea that because coal is heavy and dusty, coal machinery 
is rough and coarse. This is a wholly mistaken belief. No Waltham watch 
or Baldwin locomotive is more carefully designed, the details more thoroughly 
studied, or the materials more carefully selected and worked into shape, 
than are the working parts of the shovel, elevator and automatic railway. 


It is obviously impractical to make combinations 
of two letters, because there are so many of them, 
and they are so common, that the keyboard would 
be swamped at once. ‘The more letters we can 
have in such combinations the better. But most 
of them admit but three letters, as they mostly 
represent syllables. Only one word of five letters 
— ‘* which ”’—appears in the list, and but twelve of 
four letters. Therefore it is with the combinations 
of three letters that we have to deal. In our illus- 
trative paragraph it may be observed that ‘‘ the” 
occurs twenty-three times, and ‘‘and” thirteen 
times, from which it appears that these words 
represent about twenty-three per cent of the com- 
binations. As keyboards are usually arranged so 
as to make the striking of these words especially 
convenient, it would appear that there was no 
saving by using a logotype in these cases. But we 
should not forget that it is on both these words 
that both the Mergenthaler and Thorne machines 
are apt to render transpositions if run off hur- 
riedly. In the Empire machine, however, there is 
no difficulty with these words. Therefore, as far 
as the first two are concerned, there would be 
doubtless some slight saving by the use of logo- 
types. In fact, it is almost certain that the placing 
of a ‘‘the” instead of a duplicate ‘‘e,” as on some 
keyboards, would be a gain. And why not also an 
‘‘and,” ‘‘ing,” and ‘‘ough”? And if these, why 
not more? It should be remembered that where 
‘“‘the” and ‘‘and” are represented by logotypes 
there is no objection to a slight rearrangement of 
the keyboard favoring some other combination, 
as these are now favored, so that we may gain 
in one way what we lose in another. It seems 
probable that any combination of three letters 
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that averages an appearance of three times in 
1,000 ems might be placed on the keyboard to 
advantage, if it be true that any may be used to 
advantage. Some machine compositors use the 
whole hand in striking the keys. Others use the 
forefingers only. In theory it appears better to 
use all the fingers, as one plays the piano. But in 
practice there seems to be no difference worthy of 
recognition. The writer knows an operator who 


LS, 
owes 
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has put up 7,000 ems of solid type in an hour, using 
the forefingers only. Such an operator could reach 
the logotypes placed in upper rows more readily 
than one who ‘“‘played” on the machine piano 
fashion. 

One thing is certain: The saving of striking 
324 keys in setting the paragraph is manifest. It 
is not proven that the extra distance the hand has 
to travel in reaching for the logotypes would offset 
this gain. 

Another thing is certain: There are thirty- 
eight characters in the ordinary keyboard that do 
not appear in this paragraph at all. They are 
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mostly figures and caps. Why should not these 
take the upper rows, and give the logotypes a more 
convenient place ? 

Any company projecting a new machine would 
certainly do well to make such a keyboard and have 
an operator put in a few weeks drumming upon it, 
and testing its possibilities. The chances are that 
the verdict would be in favor of logotypes, the only 
question being how many of such combinations it 
would be desirable to use. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
WHERE IS THE LOSS? 
BY LEON HORNSTEIN.* 

HE sacrifice of one department for another 

has given rise to an evil which all printers 
recognize. Perhaps nothing has done more to 
destroy legitimate profits and bring about the pres- 
ent savage and short-sighted competition than this 
unfortunate feature of our business. One printer 
is willing to do composition at cost (this usually 
means below cost) for the sake of getting the press- 
work ona job. Another will sacrifice both for the 
sake of getting the binding. A third is willing to 
do a// the work at cost because he controls the sale 
of the particular paper required, and makes his 
profit on that. 

Of course, this is legitimate competition. It 
bears no resemblance to the competition of a tot- 
tering house which will sometimes take the work 
without any profit at all, if there is cash in sight 
that can be used for a time before it is turned over 
in the payment of debts. That kind of competition 
naturally is short-lived, and need not be considered 
in this connection. The kind of competition men- 
tioned above, however, is going on continually. 

The general job printer who does not devote 
himself to some specialty where he has a chance to 
recoup losses, will find it necessary to make each of 
his departments pay. Failing to do so, he will dis- 
cover, sooner or later, that the departments of his 
office are eating each other up. There is no branch 
of the business which yields a sufficient profit now- 
adays to bolster up another branch which is losing 
money. Margins are too small to admit of such 
folly. 

One of the largest offices in Chicago has made it 
the practice for many years to keep an account with 
each of its departments. The man at the head was 
looked to as the one responsible for making the 
department pay. He had to ‘‘show up.” If his 
department failed to show a profit, it did not take 
long to discover the cause. The success of this 
house was largely due to this method. Of course, 
it is impossible for any but the largest offices to 
adopt such a plan, but it is entirely practicable for 


*Note.—In another column Mr. Hornstein conducts a department 
relating to estimating and business office details, to which the attention 
of interested readers is invited.— EDITOR. 














































every printer to keep such a close surveillance of 
each department as will enable him to discover 
whether he is making or losing money on it, and 
where the loss, if any, occurs. 

The job ticket can be made to do this in a very 
simple way in such offices as do not employ an 
expert bookkeeper. In case such a bookkeeper is 
employed he can, with the assistance of this job 
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ticket, open up accounts with each of the depart- 
ments. He can credit each with the work turned 
out by it, and charge each with the expense of run- 
ning it, and can thus develop a system just as 
accurate as that mentioned above. 

While this is feasible it is not recommended. 
There is such a thing as too much system. As an 
illustration of the development of too elaborate a 
clerical machinery, compare the red tape and the 
waste of labor in our public offices to the manage- 
ment of a railroad or other great enterprise, where 
a system is developed only along such lines as pay. 
However, such a job ticket as the one here shown 
will be found of inestimable value in determining 
cost, and will lead to the discovery of many leaks. 

This ticket may be too elaborate for many who 
do not care to particularize to so great an extent, 
but the main ideas can be adopted in every printing 
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oftice. To the left of each of the various items the 
cost can be entered, as shown by the bills ; the time 
put down on the ticket, etc. The column on the 
right ought to show the amount charged to the 
customer for each of the items. These charges 
should in every instance be as large or larger than 
the cost items in the left-hand column. If they are 
not there has been a loss, and no search is required 
to find it. 

In adopting such a ticket as this a printer does 
not necessarily load himself down with extra work. 
It does not follow that because he uses this ticket 
he must figure out each job. If he chooses he can 
do so, and it will be found desirable in most offices. 
In all cases where no estimate has been made 
beforehand he will have to go through all this 
figuring whether he uses such a ticket or not. All 
that it is necessary for him to do is to get used to 
putting down these figures on the ticket instead of 
on a scratch-block. He will find it no more work 
to do this than what he has been accustomed to. 

A comparison of this ticket with the estimate 
blank in case an estimate has been made before- 
hand will reveal an error ina moment. A loss can 
be located at once; and the wise man will guard 
against it in the future. 
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mutilate its literary or journalistic features. That which 
displeases readers will not pay.— S. O. £. R. 
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CONDITION OF THE PRINTING BUSINESS. 

LTHOUGH the commercial agency reports 
indicate that the general business of the 
country is steadily improving, it cannot be said 
that the evidences of advancement in the printing 
industry are at all satisfactory as yet. ‘The situa- 
tion at present may be summed up in a few words. 
The smaller and medium-sized offices are fairly 
busy, while the task of collecting bills to meet cur- 
rent expenses will give managers and employers all 
the exercise they require in case of an occasional 
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lack of orders. ‘The larger establishments are 
almost uniformly dull, the situation in this respect 
not differing materially from what it has been for 
the past two years. This latter statement may 
be taken as evidence that the railroad and other 
large corporations of the country are not as pros- 
perous as they might be, and that one of the 
methods adopted by them to keep down expenses is 
a determination to use printers’ ink as sparingly 
as possible for the time being. 

There is no help for this state of affairs—noth- 
ing to do, in fact, but to wait patiently until the 
business of the country recovers from the dis- 
tracted condition which has prevailed for many 
months back. It is an accepted American principle 
that if one is to succeed in business he must hustle, 
but the force of this principle is lest when there is 
no business to hustle for. Railway and other large 
corporations are the principal mainstays of our 
larger printing establishments in the way of pro- 
viding the sinews of war, and these corporations 
have been more concerned of late in cutting down 
expenses than in devising ways and means of get- 
ting rid of a surplus revenue. It is a sort of reli- 
gion with some to denounce railway corporations 
on all occasions, but it cannot be denied that their 
prosperity or lack of prosperity exercises a power- 
ful influence for good or bad on a great variety of 
industrial pursuits, printing among the number. 
Well-informed people look for a change for the 
better should the husbandman be blessed with 
plentiful crops the present season, in which event 
the railways will profit by the harvest. No decided 
improvement is looked for, at all events, until well 
along in the fall. 


CHICAGO MASTER PRINTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

YEAR ago the employing printers of Chi- 
cago effected an organization under the 

above title, the object being to provide a place and 
an opportunity where its members could discuss 
trade matters freely and candidly, and with a view 
to eliminating or at least mitigating some of the 
many evils which had crept into the business. 
From the work projected and partly accomplished, 
the organization merited far greater recognition at 
the hands of employing printers than it has so far 
been accorded. Among the first acts of the asso- 
ciation was the appointment of a competent com- 
mittee charged with the task of ascertaining why 
there existed such a discrepancy in bidding for the 
same work in different establishments. The report 
of this committee in part took the form of an 
estimate as to what it really cost to produce certain 
lines of printing, the paper proving a great sur- 
prise even to a number of the members of the 
committee. Discussion and investigation, however, 
demonstrated that the report was substantially cor- 
rect, although it contained numerous items which 
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unavoidably enter into the expense account, but 
which never occur to the inexperienced bidder. 

The manner in which this committee report was 
received by members of the association furnished 
the most conclusive evidence of the necessity for 
such an organization and for the prosecution of 
just such work as was undertaken by the committee 
above referred to. The inexperienced bidder has 
always been the one great obstacle standing in the 
way of the employing printer in his effort to secure 
an equitable return for his investment and his 
labors. Remove this obstacle, which can only be 
done by the educational efforts of the employers 
themselves, and much of the uncertainty, disap- 
pointment and loss borne and sustained by the 
employer will disappear. ‘These matters have been 
arranged satisfactorily in other businesses, why 
not in the printing business? There are object 
lessons in plenty to be seen on every hand. On 
South Water street in Chicago, there are a thou- 
sand merchants engaged in the produce trade. 
Were these thousand merchants to engage in a con- 
tinual endeavor to underbid each other, even if 
they sold below cost, the result would be inextrica- 
ble confusion, loss and failures. But the employing 
printer who takes a stroll along that noted thor- 
oughfare will find that the price of all staple 
articles will average about the same from one end 
of the street to the other. Then he will return 
to his counting-room and rack his brain to learn 
how a competitor who omits many of the items of 
expense is able to so far underbid him for an 
important contract. 

We are of the opinion that it would pay the 
master printers everywhere to encourage and main- 
tain some such organization as the one under dis- 
cussion. Then in the course of time it may be 
possible to check the downward tendency of the 
prices charged for printing, a tendency which is 
always in the same direction, even though the price 
of labor remains stationary, and rents, insurance 
and other expenses are growing higher. 





THE QUESTION OF PUBLICITY. 


XTENSIVE and judicious advertising of a 
worthy article persisted in for a considerable 
period of time and then stopped, often continues to 
produce results after the advertising has ceased. 
These results, however, are experienced to a dimin- 
ishing degree, until the self-selling power of the 
thing advertised has been reached. Almost invari- 
ably the advertiser who ceases all advertising — 
who is spasmodic in his patronage of mediums — is 
punished financially for his ignorance of or con- 
tempt for the power of competition. Competition 
is a race for patronage and the steady advertiser is 
invariably the winner. 
The manufacturer who claims that the capacity 
of his plant is not equal to meet the demands upon 
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it can better afford to extend his premises than to 
cease advertising. 

The dealer or manufacturer who refuses to 
advertise simply because he has made a rule not to 
do so as a defense against the importunities of 
solicitors, is lacking in a most important part of 
his business education. 

Those who have made a study.of publicity and 
who recommend non-advertisers to make them- 
selves known are usually considered to speak from 
purely selfish motives—to create business for 
themselves. This is a mistake. ‘The sincere stu- 
dent of advertising is better pleased in seeing his 
business rival patronized than that the patron 
should not advertise at all. 

Trade promotion — advertising — is to the inter- 
est of every person, and the broader the view 
taken of the matter, the greater will be the con- 
centration of actual experience of the subject, until 
in every business college or school of instruction on 
mercantile affairs the subject of ‘‘ advertising and 
publicity ” will be not the least important in the 
curriculum. 





INEQUALITIES OF THE POSTAL LAW RULINGS 
ON SECOND-CLASS MATTER. 


HAT the discussions, in preceding numbers of 
THE INLAND PRINTER, of the inequalities of 
the United States postal laws regulating the trans- 
mission of second-class matter through the mails, 
have appealed to a wide constituency is evidenced 
by the sudden and general interest in this subject, 
which has found expression in addresses, papers 
and resolutions on every hand. There has been a 
widespread and vigorous demand for a more uni- 
form and equitable adjustment of the glaring ine- 
qualities of the second-class mail regulations. Ina 
recent address before the Chicago Trade Press 
Association, Mr. A. H. Lockwood, of the Shoe and 
Leather Review, said: 

The postal law was originally designed to lessen the cost 
of publications to the reader. The reduced rate of 1 centa 
pound was granted, not to the publisher but to the sub- 
scriber. But it was soon found that the system of compel- 
ling each subscriber to make his individual arrangement 
with the postal authorities was complex and burdensome. 
Then came the granting of the 1-cent rate to the publisher 
for the benefit of the subscriber. 

The mailing privilege has been grossly abused, and its 
original intent completely lost sight of. As an abstract fact 
the government has no more right to deliver a publisher’s 
papers for a special and very low rate than it has to carry 
coal for the miner or wheat for the farmer at an expense to 
be borne by the taxpayers. But in these degenerate days of 
special privilege and class taxation matters of mere right 
and wrong are swallowed in the larger question of acquir- 
ing wealth. 

While it is doubtful if all publishers will indorse 
these very outspoken sentiments, they are certainly 
significant as coming from the representative of 
a high-class trade publication. All reputable 




















publishers will, however, second this scoring which 
Mr. Lockwood administers to those who abuse the 
mailing privilege to the grossest extent: 


There are today hundreds of fake papers. At first they 
were nourished by postoffice pap, but growing stronger they 
wax fat on advertising that is really a confidence game. 
The sins of the fake and fraud are to a considerable extent 
visited upon the legitimate and reputable publication. Any 
man who can establish a small line of credit at a printing 
house, and is able to write or clip a few items, may, if he 
has the itch for it, become the editor and proprietor of a 
so-called trade journal. 


In commenting further upon the ‘‘ fake” pub- 
lisher the address says: 


He has little use for subscribers, because they increase 
the printer’s bill. Just enough copies are issued to send to 
the advertisers, present or prospective, the money received 
from whom is almost clear profit. Indeed, we have heard 
of a thrifty publisher who sold his front cover page to three 
advertisers in as many cities. As he only struck off a few 
copies, it was easy to stop the press and make the changes, 
so that each advertiser received the publication with his card 
upon it. 

It is becoming increasingly difficult for a first-class paper 
to expand its circulation, because every field is covered by 
publishers who do not expect paid subscribers. I have in 
mind a shoe paper that in its third number boldly asserted 
that every shoe manufacturer in the United States is in 
receipt of it. The sample copy privilege is being most 
shamefully abused. 

Under the fostering protection of our postal laws we find 
the fake paper triumphant. So immense has the tonnage of 
second-class mail become that the high-class trade paper is 
unable to carry its news to the reader while it is fresh. 
The post office officials estimate the loss on second-class 
mail to be $16,000,000 per annum. Inundated under tons of 
advertising sheets the reputable trade mews paper is held 
up at the post office for hours. 

If a trade publisher contrives to get his edition into the 
post office early in the afternoon the paper will probably go 
into the mails that evening, but not until the railroad edi- 
tions of the daily papers are mailed. The second-class 
service for publishers is cheap with all that the term 
implies. The second-class rate to individuals other than 
publishers is 1 cent for four ounces. Now if the postal 
authorities were to charge this rate—4 cents a pound — 
weighing and stamping the bags in bulk and giving prompt 
and efficient service, every reputable trade journal would be 
inestimably benefited and the profession of trade journal- 
ism would be uplifted and dignified. 


The National Board of Trade, at a recent meet- 
ing in the city of Washington, adopted a series of 
resolutions vigorously attacking the vulnerable 
points in the second-class mail system as now 
administered, and making the following radical 
recommendations : 


Resolved, That the fundamental principle of absolute 
fairness to all classes of citizens and the statistical value of 
employing the most modern and approved systems of con- 
ducting business and keeping accounts require a radical 
modification in our present laws, and the adoption of the 
policy that the postal service shall not be furnished to any 
class of citizens at less than the prevailing average cost; 
the carrying out of which policy will both simplify the 
present work and make practicable the following changes : 

1. Reduce letter or first-class postage to 1 cent per ounce, 
or 16 cents per pound. 
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2. Merge the present second, third and fourth-class mat- 
ter into one class, and charge a uniform rate of 1 cent for 
two ounces, or 8 cents per pound. 

3. Charge to every department of the government, or 
anyone now entitled to the franking privilege, the cost of 
said service, to the end that every department will show a 
true and correct report of its operating expenses. 

Resolved, That a special committee of three be appointed 
to investigate the postal subject along the above lines; open 
correspondence with and seek the hearty codéperation of all 
the mercantile and trade organizations throughout the 
country, and inaugurate an aggressive and persistent cam- 
paign for awakening popular interest in the matter, and for 
bringing proper public influence to bear upon all our sena- 
tors and congressmen to the end that an acceptable postal 
bill will be promptly enacted. 

It is urged by many of the advocates of this 
reform that the increase in the rate of second-class 
postage to 8 cents a pound would effectually wipe 
out illegitimate advertising sheets which masquer- 
ade under the guise of trade journalism and depend 
almost wholly upon the sample copy privilege for 
their circulation, thus giving bona fide class jour- 
nals a free and fair field. In a publication entitled 
‘*For One Cent Postage,” is found the following : 

The ‘‘Trade Paper Problem”’’ would not be difficult to 
solve if postage on second-class matter was raised to 8 cents 
per pound. It would simply solve itself. The weak and 
feeble would quickly succumb, while the strong and healthy 
would take on new life. The ‘“‘ parasites’’ spoken of above 
would drop out in rapid succession until the field would be 
cleansed and the entire profession of trade journalism 
would develop new life and new energy and rise to a higher 
plane than it ever before occupied. The really valuable 
papers would make five times as much money as under 
present conditions, for they would then be free from a nox- 
ious, disagreeable and degrading competition that now 
divides and diverts the patronage of the trade into so many 
channels that there is not enough for any of them. Regular 
paid subscription lists would then be the ru/e instead of 
the exception, as at present. No country merchant will sub- 
scribe for a trade paper when he is literally flooded with 
them, receiving, as he does, ten times more than he desires. 
If our newspaper friends will only look at this question in 
a practical light, they will easily discover in what direction 
their interests lie; that is, the good papers. Fake publica- 
tions will contend that the present condition of affairs is 
best. 

The same publication is authority for the state- 
ment that 20,000 tons of cheap paper books were, 
during the last fiscal year, mailed through the Chi- 
cago post office, and it argues that most of these 
books were of a trashy character and calculated to 
debauch rather than elevate the public morals. 
While this may not be true of all of these books, 
its application to a great portion of them cannot be 
well disputed, and very many of them are wholly 
unworthy, on a moral plane alone, to enjoy the 
special privilege of being carried through the 
United States mails at second-class rates, under the 
guise of being regular periodical publications. 
The fundamental purpose of the government in 
granting the second-class rate, namely, to foster 
the dissemination of useful knowledge, should not 


be lost sight of. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE MANAGEMENT OF PLATEN JOB PRESSES. 
NO. IV.— BY WILLIAM J. KELLY.* 

YNONYMOUS with the skill embraced in the 
knowledge necessary to appropriately tympan 
a platen press, for any kind of form, may be men- 
tioned that of knowing the proper kind of com- 
position roller to use in any emergency : for next to 
artistic make-ready, which includes all that correct 









































CHICAGO ART INSTITUTE CLASS WORK. 
Original Design for Calendar, by Elaine Hussey. 


impression implies, the necessity for employing good 
rollers cannot be disputed. 


ROLLERS FOR BLACK AND COLORED INKS. 

There are many persons running platen presses 
today who have never conceived it necessary to 
make a distinction in the use of their composition 
rollers. One day they will use the same set of 
rollers for black ink, and the following day or 
sooner we may find them doing service coloring 
up with red, yellow or some delicate tint. This is a 
great error, indeed, because it is thoughtless, 
inartistic and detrimental to the purity of the 
colored pigments. Surely there is neither economy 
nor beauty in the result such neglect entails. 

If we must, through need, employ brilliant and 
well-made inks to beautify and enhance the merit 
of our printed product, it is necessarily essential 


* NoTE.— On another page of this issue Mr. Kelly conducts a depart- 
ment of questions and answers, experience and practical detail. Pressmen 


and others interested in presswork will find in this department a congenial 
corner for the ventilation of theories and exchange of helpful advice. 
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that we employ clean and conditionable rollers to 
lay these in a suitable way on the printing surface 
of the form. Should a house painter make the 
mistake of using the same brush in applying red, 
yellow, or other bright color as he had used in 
painting blue, we would all condemn him as a heed- 
less botch, and yet his folly is no worse than the 
pressman who makes use of the same set of rollers 
for all colors. 

Indeed it is justifiable that we go farther into 
the importance of conditionable rollers, and to 
advocate the benefits that always accrue where dif- 
ferent sets of rollers are made use of in working 
various grades of black ink, as well as different 
make-ups of forms. For instance, a set of newly- 
made rollers will not distribute a fine or strong 
black as readily as a set that has been in use for 
several weeks; neither will they cover the face of 
the form as smoothly as a well-seasoned set. A 
soft roller should be used when the ink is of the 
same soft consistency, and when the matter in the 
form is close or heavy. For general and open com- 
mercial jobwork, a roller that has been seasoned a 
couple or more weeks will be found more efficient 
than any other. Such a roller is to be appreciated 
when half-tone illustrations are to be printed, 
whether the ink be black or of any of the art tones 
of colors. All colored inks, including tints, should 
be manipulated with well-seasoned rollers, and these 
should be kept free of contamination with anything 
that can impoverish or imperil the purity of the 
color. In an emergency a roller used for black may 
be utilized for dark-brown, blue or green; while a 
rolled used for red ink may properly be employed 
for working yellow, light-brown, lavender or any 
of the luminous tints. To effectively clean off any 
foreign matter that may adhere to the rollers after 
being well washed off with turpentine or mineral 
oil, the following is recommended : Make a medium 
thin tint of white ink and varnish, then distribute 
this on the press with the rollers to be made clean ; 
take the rollers out a few times to wipe off such 
impurities as may work out on their face, and then 
wash up the press, after which there will be no 
danger of ‘‘dirty color.” 

Ultramarine blue, emerald green, and copying 
inks distribute, cover and print best when well- 
seasoned glue and molasses (old style) composition 
rollers are employed. The blue and green inks can 
be thoroughly cleaned off the roller with turpentine 
or any of the grades of mineral oil in use for that 
purpose ; but copying inks should be washed off 
both form and rollers with soapsuds or weak lye, 
and rinsed off with clean water: the rollers to be 
dried immediately thereafter with a clean rag or 
sponge. 

ROLLERS AND THEIR CARE. 

Rollers, as all should know, are costly adjuncts 

to the utility of the printing press, it is therefore 
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necessary that their durability be lengthened as 
much as possible, this to be commensurate with 
their efficiency, of course. A close-fitting box, with 
a piece of damp sponge, cotton waste, sawdust, or a 
little earthen vessel containing water placed inside 
on the bottom of this box, will be found an excel- 
lent expedient for keeping the rollers fairly fresh 
and moist for use in winter weather, if the position 
of the box is not too adjacent to cold drafts or the 
freezing point. In summer this receptacle should 
be left open during very warm weather, and all 
dampness in the box avoided. This, of course, 
applies only to rollers which contain a considerable 
quantity of glycerine, in which case it is advan- 
tageous to locate the box as far from the floor as 
may prove convenient. When such rollers do not 
take up the ink nor coat the form smoothly a wash, 
made of one pound of powdered alum to a gallon of 
clean water, may be carefully applied, and the 
rollers set aside in a cool dry draft for a short time 
to dry. In warm, murky weather, it may be neces- 
sary to repeat this operation whenever they show 
symptoms of losing their practical qualities. 

Glue and molasses composition rollers should be 
kept in a close-fitting box, with a certain amount of 
dampness, all the year round. ‘This treatment will 
preserve the sharpness and life of the face of the 
composition, even if coated with lard oil or soft ink, 
the use of which is strenuously advised in all cases 
in which the care of rollers is considered. 

When rollers are put away without being coated 
with oil or ink, they should be taken out of the 
damp box occasionally and then rubbed off with a 
damp sponge or cloth to prevent mildew when not 
in use. Old rollers can be kept in working order 
for many months if thus cared for. 

Washing rollers constantly with benzine is fatal 
to their durability, for it cracks their face and ends 
and dries out their life and good working qualities. 
Machine oil will be found a very desirable article to 
loosen the ink on rollers of any kind. ‘This should 
be wiped off thoroughly from the face of the roller 
with cotton rags, and when clean a damp sponge 
should be used to give the roller the ‘‘tack” for 
distribution. It will be found that the oil protects 
the saccharine matter in the composition, as well 
as the smooth and fleshy touch of the face of the 
roller. Rollers carefully attended to in this way 
will outlive several sets that have been washed up 
with benzine or lye. Benzine is occasionally useful 
in summer when the composition refuses to take up 
ink by reason of dampness or humidity in the at- 
mosphere, but then only to wash off the surface of 
the roller preparatory to coating it with dry alum 
or alum water to induce it to distribute and cover 
again. Rollers left in press during the night, or 
standing during the day, should be covered with 
oil, in which case they can soon be made ready for 
working again. 

3-4 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
PATENTS OF INTEREST TO PRINTERS. 


BY FRANKLIN H. HOUGH,. 


HE noticeable feature of the issue of patents for the 
month was the large number granted for improve- 
ments in mechanical composition. No less than six 

patents were granted covering details of the linotype ma- 
chine, and assigned by the various inventors to the Mergen- 
thaler Company. 

Fig. 1 shows a modified casting mechanism invented by 
Coelestin Skatulla, of Brooklyn, New York. One of the 
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jaws which holds the matrices while the line is cast, is 
movable. If the line is of exactly the proper length, the 
metal, while molten, is forced by the pump into the mold in 
the usual way. If, however, for any reason, the line is 
shorter than it should be, the jaw sliding endwise from 
its proper position 
will act to prevent 
the operation of the 
pump, and _ conse- 
quently the delivery 
of the metal to the 
mold will be pre- 
vented, the whole 
being independent 
of the other parts of 
the machine. 

Fig. 2 shows the 
lower portion of the 
assembling mechan- 
ism of the Mergen- 
thaler machine hav- 
ing applied thereto 
an attachment de- 
signed by Philip L. 
Ripsom, of Rochester, New York. The attachment, lettered 
M, is designed to act asa yielding stop to gradually resist 
and check the motion of the spaces as they descend from 
the magazine, K, to their positions in line without acting 
upon the matrices, whereby spaces are prevented from 
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‘‘chattering’’ in their fall, and from being broken when 
striking their seats. The upwardly projecting shoulder 
shown moves the spaces sideways as they assume their 
final positions in the line. 
The matrix shown in Fig. 3 was designed by Mr. Ottmar 
Mergenthaler, of Baltimore, Maryland. It is formed with 
longitudinal beveled grooves, and the side 
‘face of the matrix is also beveled from a 
point just below the side character to the 
lower end, as shown at d. Aside from the 
inclined parts the matrix is of uniform thick- 
ness. With this matrix is used a ribbed, 
_, one-piece space bar adapted to fit the grooves 
-7 in the matrix, and having a uniform taper. 
When the line is justified the matrix side of 
the mold presents a perfectly flush face, and 
no burs are formed on the line cast. More- 
over, the matrices remain perfectly parallel whichever the 
position of the space-bar. 
Two compressible space-bars were patented by Charles 
P. Woodruff, of Brooklyn, and Phillip T. Dodge, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., respectively. The former consists of two thin 
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metallic members provided with overlapping lips to leave an 
internal cavity, and a series of metallic springs seated in 
the cavity and holding the space normally in an expanded 
condition. The latter consists of a body plate and a resil- 
ient side plate having lips to cover the edges of the body 
plate, the two plates being formed and united centrally 
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throughout their length in such a way that the resiliency of 
the side plate effects the expansion of the space. 

Fig. 4 shows in plain view a combined matrix-making 
machine and typewriter, invented by Charles Sears and 
Frank Miller, of Cleveland, Ohio. A transversely movable 


carriage has a device for holding a matrix block, and a 
device for holding paper. Either the block or the paper 
may be brought into position to receive the impressions from 
the dies, and differential feed mechanism is employed for 
moving the carriage distances proportional to the widths 
of the several dies. If the matrix block is used a stereotype 
plate is made therefrom for printing in the usual way. 

Fig. 5 illustrates a novel matrix or type-distributer, 
invented by Richard A. Berger, of Brooklyn, New York. 
Each matrix is carried by a pair of arms provided with pro- 
jections, pressed apart to engage and hold the same. These 
arms are carried by a rotating disk and have studs which 
move in an annular channel or groove gradually diminishing 
in width. The matrices or types are released when they 
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reach the magazine channels in which they should be 
deposited. 

Thomas M. Worth, of Brooklyn, New York, received a 
patent covering a bed motion for printing machines, which 
has been assigned to the Hoe Company. The improvements 
relate to that class of presses in which the type-carrying 
bed reciprocates horizontally in coéperation with a rotating 
impression cylinder. The bed moves rapidly during its 
printing and return movement, and the reversing, which is 
done by a crank movement, is accomplished without strain 
or jar. A hanger carrying a movable stud is attached to the 
bed at the end of the stroke, a rotating part carrying a 
socket which engages a 
stud, thus causing a 
curved or crank-reversing 
movement. 

James Aiken, of Red- 
wood Falls, Minnesota, 
received a patent covering 
a light-running paper- 
folding machine, adapted 
to be operated by hand or 
by electric power. The 
sheet is folded once by 
a blade pressing it 
through a slot onto the 
apron. While carried 
upon the apron it is again 
folded by a curved share 
in its pathway, which 
turns one half over upon 
the other. 

David Gestmer, of Lon- 
don, England, was granted a patent covering a stencil 
machine. The paper-stretching and printing frame is 
passed to and fro under a printing roller, and the printing 
roller is automatically lowered to the stencil for printing, 
and then raised out of contact therewith. 

Jules Michaud, of Paris, France, added a long series of 
foreign patents and an American one covering the means for 
securing plates to cylinders of rotary printing machines, 
shown in Fig. 6. Movable segments corresponding to the 
printing-plates thereon are mounted side by side upon the 
cylinder, and are independently adjustable thereon, so that 
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the plates may be individually brought to exact register 
without disturbing the others. 

The attachment for printing-press fliers shown in Fig. 7 
was invented by Edwin L. Shattuck, of Brooklyn, New 
York. It consists of a base plate having the edges turned 
up to form bearings for a star wheel, and having the edges 
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beveled in the direction of the travel of the paper. The 
device is easily secured upon the upper face of the flier, in 
the position shown in the cut, by screws or brads. P 

Fig. 8 is a sectional elevation of a stereotyping machine 
invented by William Bucher, of Columbus, Ohio. The cast- 
ing box, in which the matrix is first dried and then the plate 
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made, is hinged to the rear of the furnace in such a way 
that it may be brought to a horizontal position or swung 
vertically in contact with the end of the furnace. The 
melting kettle is hinged at one end, so that the metal may be 
conveniently poured into the mold by simply tilting it upon 
the hinge. 














William H. Blakeney, of Dundee, Scotland, received a 
patent on the printing machine shown in Fig. 9, which he 
assigned to C. B. Cottrell & Sons Company, of Stonington, 
Connecticut. Two stationary form beds are arranged face 
to face, and between them is placed a series of elliptical 
impression cylinders, which have a planetary motion about 
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The paper, in the 
form of a web, is printed upon one side, turned and printed 
upon the other, before delivering in perfected sheets. 

Fig. 10 shows a printing proofpress invented by Ferdi- 


an axis midway between the said beds. 


nand Wesel, of Brooklyn, New York. It comprises a sta- 
tionary bed upon which the galley of type is to be placed, a 
reciprocating carriage supporting the inking rollers, an 
impression roller, and guide rollers for feeding the paper to 
the form while the impression roller is being moved forward 
over the latter. 





JACOB ANAHEIM— AN AUTHORITY ON TYPE AND 
PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 


OMPETENT assistance and disinterested advice in 
the purchase of material are as rare as they are 
appreciated by the average printer. In Chicago, ac- 

cording to the estimation of those who know him best, the 
name of ‘‘Jake’’ Anaheim is synonymous with the com- 
pletest information on all matters pertaining to the type- 
founding interest. More than 
sixteen years ago Mr. Anaheim 
entered the employ of Messrs. 
Barnhart Bros. & Spindler as an 
errand boy, and there are many 
of the older printers of Chicago, 
who were then working at the 
case—since become proprietors 
—who will remember him as a 
slim, blue-eyed boy, with black, 
curly hair — always pleasant, ac- 
commodating and attentive to 
orders. With the development 
of the business of Messrs. Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 
Mr. Anaheim has kept pace, until today few men possess, in 
the same degree, the confidence and high esteem among 
their business associates which he enjoys in his daily occu- 
pation; and probably no other man has more knowledge of 
the details and fine points of the typefounding business, in 
regard to type faces, type bodies, and systems used by 
various typefounders. 

Mr. Anaheim is invariably to be found at his post of 
duty, attentive to the demands of all classes of customers. 
His sixteen years of work, with its petty annoyances, and 
ofttimes arbitrary and unreasonable demands of purchasers, 
have not changed his accommodating disposition. The 
errand boy who is sent to him for a quarter of a pound of 
sorts or a strip of brass rule is treated with the same cour- 
tesy and care as a customer with a thousand-dollar order, 
and the printer who calls at his desk for consolation is 
treated as kindly as the one who calls to pay a bill. Every 
order intrusted to Mr. Anaheim’s care is sure of being filled 
promptly and accurately, and ‘‘ Jake’s”’ advice and assist- 
ance are ever in demand, as they are ever ready for the 
appreciative or the unappreciative. 











A Goop VIEW OF THE STAGE—By J.T. MCCUTCHEON, 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anony- 
mous letters will not be noticed ; therefore correspondents will please give 
names— not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
All letters of more than 1,000 words will be subject to revision. 


FROM FRANCE. 
To the Editor: Paris, France, May 1, 1895. 

Perhaps what most characterizes the present moment is 
the remarkable activity in the purchase of printing machin- 
ery. I do not allude to the steeplechase typesetter, invented 
by the Rev. Father Calendoli, who alleges, that by his inven- 
tion, one man playing upon 575 pistons or keys— exacting 
three years to learn —can set up 50,000 letters per hour, or 
400,000 during a working day of eight hours. Now to 
maintain that type-devourer a ‘‘ going concern,’’ no less 
than sixty-five persons would be concurrently required, to 
cast type, feed the tubes, distribute, arrange the forms, etc. 
No doubt that ‘‘ marvel’’ is intended for the 1900 exhibition. 
The Linotype Company is what French compositors have an 
eye upon; representatives of the company have been spying 
the land recently, taking stock, and feel that they can send 
ina Joshua report. That the introduction of the machine 
will be strongly opposed by the compositors is certain, nor 
will the resistance be lessened by the rumor that the Lino- 
type is to be ‘‘man’’-ipulated by women, and the latter are 
to be specially instructed in a school founded in that end by 
a German typographer. 

Some $3,000 is the price set down for a composing 
machine, and an office doing a fair amount of work must at 
least have five of them. That total represents —for France 
—a robust capital. The ordinary newspapers consist of 
four pages, varying in dimensions; and, except the princi- 
pal journals, are made up of stereotyped matter, especially 
in the ‘‘ground floors”’’ of the papers, devoted to stories — 
where often three ‘‘ creepy ’’ romances are published simul- 
taneously. The majority of the metropolitan journals set 
up their original matter in their office and send the forms to 
be machined. Hence, for newspaper composition, there does 
not appear to be any opening for linotypes. Then the 
French, as a general rule, have no taste for a ‘‘mass”’ of 
information; which explains why they have no ‘‘ weeklies,”’ 
no ** budgets,’’ no ‘‘extras”’ of twelve pages. Such a specta- 
cle would give a Frenchman “the fits.’? The type compos- 
ing machines must depend for their clients on the book 
printers; now it is exactly here where female typos most do 
congregate, and their employment is regarded as the eighth 
capital sin by the Federation of Printers. 

Japan of late has been investing largely in rotary print- 
ing machinery, purchased both in France and Germany. 
But as she is occupied to produce, henceforth, her own print- 
ing materiel, no great market need be counted upon. Once 
possessed of a model, it is easy to add something to it, and 
claim it as original, or perfectionné. Japan is able to build 
ironclads, torpedoes, and swift cruisers, so she may con- 
clude herself to be capable of turning out a rotary press 
and a typesetter. In Spain, the activity is more than brisk 
for the purchase of printing machinery of all kinds, but the 
Germans appear to have a monopoly of the market. In 
Hungary, less attention is paid to fantasy in type, and more 
to the tint of paper employed. The ///ustration, an impor- 
tant weekly, has, after much study and expense, realized — 
perhaps —a long-felt want in chromo-printing. The prin- 
ciple is that of enabling ‘‘ sheets’’ of paper, cut to any size, 





being printed in any number of colors. This is effected by 
uniting several rotative presses, each yielding a different 
color, and the usual two cylinders to transport and to print 
the sheet. But the novelty resides in the automatic carrying 
of the sheet over a series of consecutive presses, that the 
chases catch and keep in position each sheet, corresponding 
to the faces of the drums, and never letting it go till it 
passes before the required number of tints. Then the sheet 
is received either by the hand, or falls into the mechanical 
receptacle, which of course counts the number worked off. 

The Congress of the Master Printers of France will hold 
its three days’ session September 12 to 15 next. The pro- 
gramme of work has been published, but requires “ boiling 
down.”’ Some of the questionsare of much, but the majority 
are of only secondary importance—and can wait. Ars 
longa. The first congress was held last year at Lyons, but 
could not get through all the subjects down for threshing and 
winnowing. Each subject, asa rule, ought to have its sec- 
tional reporter ; that is, a concise summary of the several 
phases of the question, and the suggested ameliorations or 
solutions, by a gentleman practically acquainted with what 
he takes in hand. It would not be a bad plan if at this 
kind of business gatherings a summary of the points was 
printed and distributed a few weeks beforehand, to allow 
the members to think over it, and above all to talk the matter 
over with their level-headed foreman. Among the questions 
requiring drastic handling, is the printing, at under-cutting 
prices, executed in prisons and charitable institutions — and 
that perhaps tends to augment the inmates of both estab- 
lishments — since starvation prices beget despair, and that 
is the first step to crime. It is to be hoped, in the discussion 
of that painful subject, the master printers will be all round 
square, and prevent any work being executed by prisoners 
or paupers, for a foreign country. The German prisons are 
accused of exporting ready-made clothing, and executing 
printing for English dealers. 

Insurance against accidents (query, to the operatives) 
and fire, will be discussed; the right of clients to the 
‘blocks’? and ‘ plates’’ executed and paid for, and the 
means of combating the acceptance of the low prices of the 
lowest tenders, solicited by contracts. As many of the 
master printers are newspaper proprietors, they not unnat- 
urally plead, pro Domo, for an increase in the tariffs of 
advertisements. In the eyes of the foreigner, the contrary 
would rather be expected. There is one regretable omission 
in the charter of reforms; that of considering some plan for 
the settlement of trade disputes between masters and men, 
so as to avoid strikes; to call that plan conciliation or arbi- 
tration, is of less importance than finding the fitting negoti- 
ators. If the masters had on their side a secretary of the 
stamina and tact of M. Keufer, the secretary of the Federated 
itiaeats of France, no trade disputes could ever reach a 
dangerous stage. 

Are the days of newspaper trains, the transport of stereo 
matter and of patent insides numbered, and with them the 
printer himself? The latter has been well improved away 
by the composing machine, but he may ‘“‘cut his stick,’’ if 
the invention of Messrs. Rozar and Holworth, of Graz, in 
Austria, be adopted. The idea is to print any number of 
journals simultaneously —so halcyon days are in store for 
‘‘lists.’’ Suppose a typo to be pursuing his natural calling 
— pianoing a composing machine at the rate of 300 lines an 
hour. Concurrently with the setting up would unroll a 
Morse tape, silvered, and which receives the marks by means 
of an electric current, while the latter has no effect on the 
marks—and so become distinguished from the rest of the 
band’s surface. Each mark corresponds to a letter and 
alphabetical sign. The corrections are made on the proofs, 
and then the band is handed to the telegraphist, who from 
Chicago, say, wires it to a radius round of 300 miles —a dis- 
tance the inventors have accomplished. At the destination, 
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the inverse of the operation takes place, the chemical or 
electric impression so reacts as to produce a mold of the 
corresponding letters, that hardens or incrusts in a form 
composed of papier-maché. Newspaper offices connecting 
with the parent center at Chicago, have only to make up, 
strike off — and all simultaneously. Q. E. D. 

It is well known that in not a few small realms their rev- 
enue is largely made up of the proceeds of selling postage 
stamps to collectors, hence such realms have veritable gal- 
leries of ¢imbres. A company has been formed in South 
America that will supply any state with its stock of postage 
stamps, undertaking to furnish free, the paper, the design, 
the printing, etc., of the stamps, on condition that the said 
company will be allowed, after executing the order, to 
employ the plates to print stamps for the use of amateurs. 

The French law makes printers liable for the stamp duty 
on posters, and for every one of the latter affixed without 
the stamp a fine of $12 can be imposed. M. M. Radigois 
et Cie, of Rennes, printed for a hotel 5,000 tickets to be 
pasted on travelers’ trunks; the tickets had the name and 
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ARTISTS AND COPYISTS. 


To the Editor: CHICAGO, IIl., May 7, 1895. 

With the advance of modern methods of engraving and 
the opportunities afforded for artists of distinct creative 
talent to give the fullest expression to their conceptions 
unhampered by the mechanical difficulties which cramped 
the efforts of illustrators and designers of an earlier day, 
the brood of imitators, adapters, plagiarists, forgers, or 
whatever stronger name they may be called, has increased. 
Void of all art instinct beyond the mere mechanical ability 
to draw from a copy, many of these parasites build up a 
spurious reputation for ability upon the material they have 
stolen from those who have thought, studied, and labored 
and achieved success by the development of their individ- 
uality in art, and their untiring cultivation of their taste 
and judgment. 

It is not a sufficient evil, it would seem, to break every 
canon of principle in art in this wise, but the ethics of busi- 
ness are completely ignored. Some engraving firms issue 
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address of the hotel at the head, the remainder was blank 
for the voyager to write his name and new destination. A 
wag placed one of these tickets on the wall inside the local 
post office; the excise inspector noticed it, and came down, 
not upon the hotel keeper, but the printers, for $12 penalty. 
They got off well, as the ‘‘ poster’? was printed on white 
paper, a color reserved exclusively for government bills and 
incurring a penalty if used by a private person. Other 
instance of ‘‘hard times,’’ French newspapers of late have 
been distributing commercial circulars by folding them in 
the journal. The law has stepped in and insists that such 
circulars must pay the inland postal tax of one centime per 
circular, then it can be intercaled in a newspaper — if 
destined for the mail bag. 

In the seventeenth century in France an engraver was 
free to bring out his copper-plate designs, but he could not 
engrave the name of the subject, etc.; that was the exclusive 
right of the typographer, and the plates had to pass for 
baptism through his presses. 

The Swiss printer who has invented a peculiar bellows 
to blow the dust out of cases without kicking up a dust has 
come to Paris to obtain the necessary capital to exploit his 
invention. EDWARD CONNER. 
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Of it the Boston Transcript bas said : ‘This 
unique volume deals with the history and 
evolution of printing as the Pentateuch of 


is beautifully printed with reproductions of 
ancient types, vignettes, head and tail 


nes. 
The work contains no less than fifty- 








entitled * Leviticus,” and in all the depart 
ments the quaint scriptural analogy is car 
ned out 

The late Talbot B. Reed, the renowned 
bibliophile, was the editor of the work 
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scribing this great work. Address, THE 

INLAND PRINTER CO., 214 Monroe 
ret, Chicago. 

















EXHIBIT B. 
DESIGNED BY WILL H. BRADLEY. 


work so palpably adapted from original work of creative 
artists that one is inclined to think that the greed for the 
immediate dollar has blinded them to the evil results to their 
reputation and business standing. The United States courts 
have decided that where the general idea of an original 
design has been copied or adapted without permission it is 
a violation of copyright, and having experienced some of the 
evils of having the original work of the Binner Company 
adapted or taken bodily by those whose good taste is cer- 
tainly superior to their sense of honor, it is my intention 
hereafter to copyright our designs as far as possible, as a 
protection to our customers as well as to ourselves, believing 
that in the wholesale multiplication of original designs the 
appreciation for the clean and distinctive character of origi- 
nal decorative work will be destroyed by the wooly imita- 
tions of the unscrupulous employers of amateur letterers 
and scrollmakers. 

As instances of the evil I denounce I have made some 
reproductions from original work of various kinds, together 
with the reproductions of the adaptations from them—I 
give a few only —‘‘there are others.”’ 

In the first place the cover design of the Bostonian isa 
composite Bradley design from THE INLAND PRINTER cover 
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of May, 1894, and of the advertisement 
of the ‘‘ Pentateuch of Printing.’’ The 
reproductions speak for themselves, 
so no further comment is necessary. 

The next instance is a much bolder 
venture — showing western enter- 
prise. This design was made by us 
primarily for a cover design for our 
new catalogue. It was shown as a 
specimen plate in a trade journal, and 
our Denver friends, it will be noted, 
have worked up to the limit of their 
capacity. 

The original and striking adver- 
tisement of Ault & Wiborg Company, 
in a late issue of your paper, at- 
tracted my attention strongly, and I 
was considerably surprised to see it 
reproduced in the same colors and 
size as a circular for a Cincinnati 
patent agency.. I have learned inci- 
dentally, however, that the patent 
agency sent to the Ault & Wiborg 
Company for the inks shown in the 
advertisement, but had the plates made without the knowl- 
edge of Messrs. Ault & Wiborg. 

It is surely time that a check should be placed upon these 
persons who do not seem to consider moral right or busi- 
ness ethics so long as they are strictly within the law. The 
copyrighting of all designs is the only way to stop their 
practices. OSCAR BINNER. 
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A NECESSITY FOR PROGRESSIVE PRINTERS. 


To the Editor: BALTIMORE, Md., May 17, 1895. 

While I have been a subscriber and constant reader of 
THE INLAND PRINTER for a number of years, and have 
watched with increasing interest its growth and advance- 
ment in the field to which it is dedicated, I was particularly 
impressed with the beauty, value and general excellence of 
the May number. 

It is all that could be desired by the most exacting critic, 
and the continued success of the Inland Printer Company, 
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ADOPTED, NOT ADAPTED AS A GoopD THING 


from a business standpoint, is thoroughly and richly 
deserved. 

It is not only surprising, but to be sincerely regretted, 
that a journal published on such an elaborate scale, with so 
many interesting facts worthy of a printer’s earnest atten- 
tion and consideration, containing all that is best worth 
knowing in printing and its kindred industries, keeping its 
readers abreast of the times in all matters pertaining to 
their business for the small sum of 20 cents per month, 
should not be more generally appreciated and read by those 
engaged in the printing business as journeymen and em- 
ployers. 

Printers, generally, are credited with a greater degree 
of intelligence than is attributed to workingmen in other 
vocations ; and the belief is general that a good deal of the 
‘copy ’’ put in type by a printer is impressed on his mem- 
ory; and in this way he gathers, during his lifetime, a wide 
range of knowledge that places him on a higher plane of 
intelligence than the average workingman in other trades. 
If this be true, it only 
emphasizes more clearly 
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| Patents For Every Line or Business 
FAVORABLE TERMS CAN BE MADE THROUGH US 


the condemnation of 
their indifference as in- 
telligent men in allow- 
ing to pass by, without 
consideration, the golden 
opportunity offered by 
THE INLAND PRINTER 
to broaden and cultivate 
the field of their knowl- 
edge in their trade or 
business with ‘‘ up-to- 
date’’ ideas, and get the 
benefit of the methods 
and experience of the 
brightest and most suc- 
cessful men in their own 
line of business, and 
obtain a valuable 
knowledge of the best 
and most approved 
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73 Fountain Square, Cincinnati, Ohio. zg 
the importance, and ap- 
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preciate to its fullest ex- 
tent, the necessity of ad- 
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vancing their knowledge in their trade or business when- 
ever possible, if not as a matter of pride, then as a matter 
of policy for the betterment of their condition. 

It being a well-known fact that the more learned and 
skilled a man is at his trade, the more salary he will com- 
mand, and the more thoroughly a man is acquainted with 
his business the more likely is he to make a success of it. 

Some printers grow from apprentices to hoary-headed 
workmen seemingly without the faintest conception that 
there has been discovered or applied anything different to 





THE REQUEST DENIED. 
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improve their methods or work, and seem satisfied to plod 
along, year after year, under the same old methods and 
system that was instilled into them in years gone by. 

That it would be a commendable thing on their part to 
subscribe to a good trade journal and learn what is going 
on in the world with a view of improving their condition, 
never seems to find a resting place under the roots of their 
hair. 

The writer has been selling printers’ supplies for the last 
twenty years and he can tell, with almost unvarying cer- 
tainty, when a printer gives an order, whether he is a reader 
of a trade journal or otherwise. Those who do, have well- 
conceived ideas of what they want and what is best and 
most suitable for the character of their work ; they buy intel- 
ligently, and generally know the best things to buy. While 
on the other hand the printer who is ignorant of what a 
good trade journal looks like makes his order up in a hesi- 
tating kind of way, making inquiry all the while if this or 
that is a good thing, and looks over a specimen book of type 
ina ‘‘cannot you suggest something for me?’’ kind of way 
which is truly embarrassing to the salesman, who does 
not care to assume the responsibility of the selection. 

On a trip the writer made through a section of the 
country several years ago, he found numbers of printers 
who never had heard of THE INLAND PRINTER, or of any 
of the best-known trade journals. 

If there were a number of trade journals all covering 
the same field as THE INLAND PRINTER and claiming dis- 
tinctive advantages, the number might be costly and con- 
fusing to the printer and result in his doing without any. 
But the exceedingly low price at which it is sold, with the 
acknowledged reputation of THE INLAND PRINTER as being 
preéminently the leader in its chosen field, allows no excuse 
for the printer in not making every effort to obtain a copy 
each month as issued. 

Followers of Gutenberg, what are you doing? Are you 
hypnotized by an indifferent and non- progressive spirit ? 
If so, arouse yourselves, shake off this consuming lethargy, 
break the chains and reach out for whatever you can find 
that will improve, benefit and assist. Get abreast of the 
times. Keep up with the procession. Get a knowledge of 
what others are doing. Strive for a higher plane than those 
around you have attained. 

Do not sit down and talk about luck when you find 
a brother workman advancing himself; but study his 
methods; get at the secret of his success and apply it to 
yourself— you can do it, there is no such thing as luck; 





it is methods, and you will find that the ones he is using 
are those that have been elaborated upon, discussed and 
approved from time to time in THE INLAND PRINTER, and 
he is simply putting them into practice. ALERT. 





Translated for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


PHOTOLITHOGRAPHY.* 
NO. 1.— BY H. CHIRPE, 

Y photolithography, we understand in general those 
processes by which it is possible to produce from an 
existing original, be this a print, a drawing or a 

painting, a plate or stone from which an indefinite number 
of copies can be printed on a lithograph or printing press. 
This is accomplished by the aid of photography, and can 
be enlarged, reduced or made the same size as the original, 
and by the chemical action of light on certain substances. 

The characteristic of this process is that the original 
from which the reproduction is to result must either be pro- 
duced in single lines or stipples, or that the perhaps exist- 

ing half-tones resulting from photography must be placed 
disjointed in single lines or stipples on the stone or plate. 

As arule the photographic negative forms the basis for 
the production of a photolithograph, which, as the term 
implies, presents the tone relation in reversed form, i. e., the 
drawing, in regard to lines or stipples, which must be dark 
in print, appear transparent on the negative, while the 
remaining portion of the negative forms the plane, and is 
opaque, or impervious to light. 

There are a very great number of photolithographic proc- 
esses. In the main, however, they can all be divided into 
two distinct methods differing in principle, namely : 

1. Those by which the plate or stone is covered directly 
with a sensitive compound, and exposed to light under a 
reversed negative, by which a reversed picture is formed on 
the plate or stone, which appears in correct position when 
printed, and 

2. Those by whicha paper or very thin zinc plate, pre- 
pared with a sensitive compound, is exposed to light under 
a straight negative, which are thereby made susceptible of 
taking on greasy colors, which can then be transferred on 
the plate or stone. 

Of the many processes for each of the two mentioned 
methods of production differing in principle, which, how- 
ever, lead to the same final results, two especially have been 
preserved in practice. 

The ‘‘direct transfer,’’, as we shall name it, which is 
based on the sensitive properties of asphalt, or an organic 
substance in connection with a chromate, and the ‘‘ indirect 
transfer,’’ which consists of a sensitive chromate in connec- 
tion with gelatine. All other more or less complicated 
methods have again disappeared from the scene, and have 
only the honor of being scientifically interesting and theo- 
retically correct, but are, for various reasons, useless for all 
practical purposes. 

The methods applied by several experimenters for direct 
transfer, which consisted in covering the stone with a solu- 
tion of gelatine, albumen, gum, etc., sensitized with chro- 
mate, and then exposing to light under a positive or negative, 
by which they were enabled to produce a printing stone, 
were possibly complicated and circumstantial in their exe- 
cution, however very reliable and satisfactory in their 
results, so that they are again more used in practice at 
present. 

Chromate of iron and silver have proved to be of little 
value for photolithographic purposes, and at present asphalt, 
and more recently organic substances sensitized with chro- 
mate, have been used for direct transfer, and chrome gelatine 
for indirect transfer. Asphalt, exposed to light, suffers 


*From a manual on Photography by George Fritz, Vienna. 
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a chemical change which makes it less soluble in the 
original means by which it is dissolved. In the year 
1852 the well-known Parisian lithographer, Lemercier, in 
company with Lerebours, obtained a patent for a process 
by which they were enabled to produce pictures on stone 
by means of exposing asphalt to light, from which an 
indefinite number could be printed in the ordinary way. 
They covered the stone with an asphalt-ether solution 
exposed to light under a negative, and developed with 
ether; those parts made insoluble by light then remained 
and formed a positive asphalt picture on the stone, whose 
contours were capable of taking on greasy colors, from 
which an impression could be taken on paper with a 
corresponding preparation. Such a stone was etched in 
the usual manner with a weak, gummy acid, and many 
impressions could then be taken with lithographic ink. 
We have here, then, a practical photolithographic asphalt 
process, as it is, indeed, multifariously executed in modified 
form at present, and which presents very concise results. 

Besides asphalt, other rosins can also be sensitized, and 
it is known that these can be made as serviceable for photo- 
lithographic purposes as asphalt. 

To how great an extent it was possible to utilize the good 
qualities of asphalt the circumstance will probably demon- 
strate that before the discovery of zinc etching Negré 
exposed a copper plate covered with a solution of asphalt 
under a negative, washed the parts not affected by light 
with benzine, galvanized these bright parts in a gold bath, 
and then cleaned the plate and etched it with acid. By this 
procedure he obtained a plate similar to an etching. 

The asphalt to be used for photolithographic purposes 
must possess certain properties, the most important being a 
possibly great sensitiveness to light. Ordinary asphalt 
cannot be used, it being sensitive only to a small degree; 
the so-called Syrian asphalt is, therefore, used, which is 
first subjected to a preliminary preparation, and dissolved 
in chloroform, to which benzole and lavender oil are then 
added. 

The second and more extended method for photolithog- 
raphy, the transfer process, is based on the sensitive quality 
of chromate in connection with gelatine or albumen and 
gum. 

In the year 1839 Mungo Ponton discovered that bichro- 
mate contains a sensitive property which can be utilized for 
photolithographic purposes. He copied drawings and sil- 
houettes on ordinary paper, sensitized in a solution of 
bichromate of potash, and obtained after the fixing — which 
was done in simply washing the copies in clear water — 
brown pictures on a white ground. 

Later, Talbot found that chromate in connection with 
organic substances would, through the influence of light, 
change the properties of the latter, and especially that 
exposed chrome gelatine would not dissolve in hot water. 
Poitevin used this discovery for the production of pigment 
prints, and produced divers pamphlets with this process in 
the year 1855. 

Poitevin discovered further that chrome gelatine would 
not swell in cold water after exposure, and that it would 
take on greasy colors. By this process it is possible to 
obtain a picture on chrome gelatine after exposing under 
a negative, which will correspond with the tones of the 
negative in reversed form; the parts affected by the light 
can then be inked and printed, or they can be transferred on 
zinc or stone, from which impressions can be taken. Photo- 
lithography was practically founded on this discovery. 

Encouraged by these results, Poitevin later used albumen 
and gum arabic in glace of gelatine, by which he was enabled 
to produce photolithographic copies, which were then trans- 
ferred on stone. 

If, namely, dissolved gelatine is mixed with a solution of 
bichromate of potash, and a sheet of paper covered there- 
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with and exposed’ to light, or if the sheet of paper is first 
covered with gelatine, and then bathed in a solution of 
bichromate of potash, various chemical changes will take 
place in consequence of the action of light, which we will 
now consider. 

As already stated, gelatine will not dissolve in cold 
water, but only swells up. In warm water, however, the 
gelatinous substance will dissolve perfectly, which will 
harden after cooling off. If the warm gelatine solution is 
flowed or poured over a proper sheet of paper, left to cool, 
and is then sensitized by bathing in a solution of bichromate 
of potash, we have a photolithographic paper which will 
have a more or less intensive yellow color, according to 
the application of a greater or smaller quantity of chromate. 
If this prepared paper is now exposed under a photographic 
negative, or in another manner by protecting several por- 
tions before exposure by applying a black color or by cover- 
ing with strips of paper, the parts exposed to the light will 
take on a dark brown color, at the same time, however, the 
ability of the gelatine to swell in cold water has been lost. 
The whole surface of the paper, i. e., the exposed layers and 
those not exposed, will lie even or smooth before placing in 
water. If the copy is laid in cold water, however, the 
exposed places-will not be affected thereby, i. e., they have 
lost their ability to swell, and remain in their former posi- 
tion, while the places not exposed will swell, consequently 
the drawing will be sunk. 

But the exposed places have now also obtained the 
quality of taking up and holding greasy colors, while the 
places not exposed have taken up water and reject greasy 
colors. 

If exposed under a negative, the drawing will be sunk 
after developing in water; the remaining places, which 
must appear white in the print, are raised. By exposing 
under a positive the reverse action takes place. 

If the copy is now provided with greasy colors, either by 
rolling or penciling, the color will only adhere to the 
exposed parts, and an impression can be taken with greasy 
ink, which can, similar to every other greasy impression, be 
transferred on a stone or metal plate, from which can be 
printed direct, or the transfer is made on a metal plate for 
the purpose of etching, i. e., for the production of a typo- 
graphic printing plate. 

According to Poitevin’s method the stone itself is flowed 
over with a chrome layer, which is exposed under a reversed 
negative. After developing and proper preparation of the 
stone, the color will then only cling to the parts affected by 
light. 

The same is the case if the stone is covered with a sensi- 
tive asphalt, on which is copied direct. After exposure, 
those parts not affected by the light can be washed off with 
turpentine, benzine or lavender oil, by which the stone is 
laid bare; the parts affected by the light, however —the 
drawing — will not dissolve. If the stone is now prepared 
in the already known manner with a solution of gum, and 
then rolled with an ink roller, these parts will take on color, 
and by etching, etc., the stone can be prepared so that it is 
possible to print therefrom in the same manner as from an 
engraved stone. 

The photolithographic process in all its various applica- 
tions is at present perfected to so great an extent and is 
based on so simple a principle that a pressman can certainly 
obtain good results by some observation, practice and exper- 
ience. By this it should not be understood, however, that 
great difficulties are not to be overcome at times. Great care 
should especially be bestowed on the quality of the materials 


and the negative. (To be continued.) 





A SUCCESSFUL business depends upon internal economy 
and external push.—S. O. £. R. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
A CRITIC OF INTERNATIONAL FAME — R. COUPLAND 
HARDING. 


BY T. LEWIS MILLS. 


“In Wellington, New Zealand, lives a printer and maker of books whose 
experience in matters typographical and knowledge of Antipodean bibliog- 
raphy is considerable. Mr. Coupland Harding is one of the ablest represen- 
tatives of the craft in Australasia; and those who are conversant with his 
past career may confidently look for great things from him in the future. 
He is placed at a great disadvantage in many respects— the population is 
comparatively sparse, and the needs of the districts are consequently 
limited; but still, Mr. Harding has not allowed himself to be discouraged 
by these facts, and in spite of them has done exceilent work, and set an 
admirable example to brother craftsmen, isolated as he is from the great 
trade centers of the world. His motto might well be that what is worth 
doing is worth doing well; he loves his profession, and takes an earnest pride 
in the advancement of everything connected with printing. Because he is in 
New Zealand, and not in Europe or America, is no reason, in his opinion, why 
he should not produce work equal to the best in the world, or why he should 
not educate the colonists to appreciate the very highest standard of excel- 
lence in printing. It is really men like this, full of the spirit of enterprise 
and progress, who have made our colonies what they are, and who, instead of 
bewailing circumstances, have made the best use of the material at hand.’ — 
Mr. Fohn Bassett, in the Printing World, London, England, March, 1892. 


HEN THE INLAND PRINTER secured Mr. R. C. 
Harding’s services in contributing a series of 
articles on type criticisms, the editor paid not 

only a compliment to his own acumen, but gave credit to 
one who may be said to have hidden his light under a 
bushel for many years. 

The tale of Robert Coupland Harding’s life is a simple 
one, and soon told—he himself is apt to call it common- 
place, but in its short space he has suffered more than the 
usual share of adversity, and seen many a cherished idea 
sacrificed to the mo- 
ment’s utility. Born 
in New Zealand (in 
1849) when that col- 
ony was yet the 
happy hunting and 
fighting ground of 
the brown-skinned 
Maori, when canni- 
balism was yet an 
occasional function 
with victorious 
tribes, Mr. Harding 
has grown up with 
the young country, 
and in its typograph- 
ical progress his im- 
print stands out con- 
spicuously as that of 
one who has not 
worked under that 

motto, ‘‘ Small profits 

Ml a. Pero and quick returns,”’ 
== but maintaining that 

good work pays best. 

It is a theory which requires a good deal of faith ; yet I have 
never seen ‘‘ Harding ’”’ to a bad piece of printing. In his 
infancy R. C. ‘‘tumbled about in a library,’’ to use his own 
expression. On the walls were ranged a goodly store of 
theological, scientific and general literature — a vast store in 
those early days of colonization — but he forsook the occupa- 
tion of destroying these, to wrestle over and sagely con an 
old Caslon & Livermore Specimen Book of types, an occupa- 
tion which printers of today who read this may be tempted 
to say was liable to make the child as old-fashioned as the 
specimens in the book. From tumbling, young Harding 
began groping and searching, the one yielding Figgins’ 
‘*Epitome of Specimens,’’ reserved for ’prentice days, the 
other yielding an antiquated book on botany; and in his 
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tenth year, during a time spent in the bush, he was discov- 
ered comparing nature with print, and supplying the short- 
comings of both with designs from a pencil which must have 
caused Mother Earth, an she were overlooking his shoulder, 
many a convulsion. Absorbing specimens of printing, get- 
ting his first lessons in a b c from a schoolmaster who com- 
bined pedagogy with running a paper —the Wanganui Rec- 
ord, foolscap folio, ordinary edition one page, extraordinary 
two, printed on a small table press — passing with the paper 
and plant to a collegiate school; in fact, turn where the 
youngster would, marks of the printery and the smell of 
damp paper and printing ink dogged his steps, sight and 
smell, until the year 1861, when his family settled in Napier, 
and he became bound body, soul and spirit in fetters which 
have stooped his shoulders and to a consumption of the mid- 
night oil which has repaid him by the demand for extra sight, 
and bestowed upon him an absorption which will one day 
cause him to pass his own son on the street unnoticed, as he 
now ofttimes does his friends. In 1864 his father bought the 
weekly paper upon which R. C. had been serving his time; 
but although the father had done some good work with his 
pen in former days, he found that the only successful way of 
running a paper in those days was by being able to take a 
turn at case as well as desk. Still, that did not deter him 
from the experiment of publishing the first daily paper on 
the East Coast of the North Island of New Zealand, a Maori 
war being the direct opportunity —as it eventually proved 
the collapse. Speaking of those eventful days, Mr. Harding 
says: ‘‘ The conflict at times came unpleasantly near to 
Napier, one skirmish taking place within six miles and a 
pitched battle twelve miles away, putting the citizens under 
martial law to garrison the town. At times the whole staff 
of the office would be away for days together on volunteer 
duty.’’ In 1868-9 the apprentice lad, though under age, took 
his full share of military duty, was in active service at 
Petane, and also had the honor of being the first ‘‘ special ”’ 
at the seat of war in the colony. Of this portion of his life, 
Mr. Harding has every reason to feel proud. His father’s 
paper, though courageously conducted in the face of an 
opposition strongly backed up by that sinew of newspapers 
as well as of war, financial support, had to go to the wall of 
failure, where, after a brief struggle, it fell. Encouraged by 
the voice of his friends, the son took up the father’s work, 
but the promises were broken, and the 7?mes again was 
abandoned. 

After the failure of Mr. Harding’s journalistic ideas, 
came his settlement in the groove of his life —- the establish- 
ing of a job printing office. This was in the year 1874, and 
though the hard work and constant worry he had just 
gone through had seriously affected his health, he bent his 
remaining strength and energy to the upbuilding of a busi- 
ness whose output, though by no means gigantic, brought 
him more than local fame. He lost no opportunity of add- 
ing to his stock the best and latest in novelties and labor- 
saving appliances. In December, of 1879, he published the 
first number of his ‘‘Almanac’’; and ‘‘ Harding’s Almanac,’’ 
in English, Maori and Scandinavian, has been ever since 
one of the best annuals issued in New Zealand, where book- 
almanacs, of some 200 octavo pages, are common to every 
city. Previous to this (in 1876) Mr. Harding had imported 
direct from the Johnson foundry the first parcel of Ameri- 
can type brought into the colony, and in 1877, the first 
German type came to his order through an English agent, 
and even in Great Britain, in those days, the latter-named 
typefounders and their job material were unknown. The 
year 1883 saw him take unto himself a partner, who has 
increased the treasures of his household by four —two sons 
and two daughters. 

How long the idea of editing and publishing a journal 
devoted to typographical matters had been ‘‘ working ’”’ in 
the thoughts of the creator of 7Zypo it would be a hard matter 
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even for Mr. Harding himself to state definitely; but the 
date upon the first issue of that journal is January, 1887. 
For some years this neat and erudite little monthly was 
written from title to imprint by the same hand; ofttimes, 
indeed, the articles were not committed to paper, but 
‘‘invisibly written’’—that is to say, Mr. Harding ‘set 
them out of his head,’’ a method he is rather fond of, and 
does with perfect ease. The leading feature in his journal 
was a series of articles apparently without end, entitled 
**Design in Typography,’’ which started in the first num- 
ber, and of their end I know not. Dealing, in the first 
place, with the general principles of display and the classi- 
fication of job letters, the series take up the modern typo- 
graphic combinations, trace their evolution, illustrate their 
application and deal critically with their respective advan- 
tages and defects. It will be noticed that the course of 
study which evolved these criticisms has also produced for 
readers of THE INLAND PRINTER articles which only a 
specialist trained upon such mental food could produce. 
Writing of these articles and others upon ‘‘ Recent Speci- 
mens,’”’ a leading English typefounder stated that no 
printer had hitherto taken this particular work in hand, 
and that ‘‘few possessed the qualifications to carry it out. 
For the future historian of typefounding of the present gen- 
eration we shall certainly have to go to New Zealand.’’ 

These technical contributions have been the means of 
opening correspondence with the most eminent printers of 
our day, and a glance through Mr. Harding’s album shows 
autographed photographs from the late Mr. William Blades, 
and Mr. Talbot B. Reed, Mr. De Vinne, Sir Isaac Pitman, 
Rev. Mr. Colenso, Prof. Piazzi Smyth, and others; and he 
also has many literary trophies which he highly prizes, 
among them being presentation volumes from the gentle- 
men just named; and one given him by the Rev. Mr. Colenso 
(whose portrait, by the way, accompanied by an appreci- 
ative notice from Mr. Harding’s pen, appeared in THE 
INLAND PRINTER some three years ago) is now, perhaps, 
worth its weight in gold, being a copy of the first Maori 
New Testament, printed in 1837, Mr. Colenso being the 
‘*setter’’ and printer of the work, which is now extremely 
rare. His library also contains the finest collection of print- 
ers’ specimen books — well, I will not say in the Australian 
colonies, for there is none hereabouts to.compare it with ; 
but it will be safe to say there are few collections of private 
individuals to excel it. It has been his intention for a num- 
ber of years to utilize it and other material in the compila- 
tion of an exhaustive Dictionary of Printing, of the progress 
of which I have seen evidence. 

Mr. Harding has also been a successful designer of bor- 
ders for the use of printers, one being brought out by the 
Johnson Foundry (Philadelphia) in 1879, under the name of 
the ‘‘ Book Border,’ it being now a well-known combination. 
It is natural that the special line he has taken up should 
bring him prominently under the notice of the typefounders 
of the world, some of whom have requested Mr. Harding to 
take up the colonial agency for their productions ; but his 
answer to one has been his answer to all—he prefers to 
maintain a perfectly independent position as a critic. 

Although deeply absorbed, as will be gathered from these 
remarks, in typographia, Mr. Harding has found time and 
interest to engage in other branches of everyday life. Of a 
deeply religious nature, the Presbyterian faith knows him 
as an carnest teacher of the young, and has bestowed upon 
him the office of elder, with the privilege of preaching as 
well as teaching, and those who know the ‘closeness ”’ of 
the denomination, and its proverbially critical disposition, 
will understand the estimation he is held in as a layman; 
and he sometimes occupies the pulpits of country churches 
of other denominations. The temperance question, too, has 
also claimed him as an ardent advocate on the abstinence 
side. (How many comps. of the old ‘‘days when the world 


was wide’’ know to their sorrow that they looked often 
on ‘‘the wine when it was red ’’—and now when the wine is 
gone the reflection of its color is all that they have for their 
money, their noses being a standing advertisement of their 
foolishness!) Mr. Harding is a member of the Executive 
Council of the New Zealand Alliance for the Suppression of 
the Liquor Traffic. The philosophic side of his nature has 
also led him to fraternize with kindred souls, and some of his 
“*deep’’ copy is buried in the volumes of the ‘‘ Transactions 
of the Philosophical Society of New Zealand.’? Whether 
out of compliment to the depth of his contributions or his 
bearing as a philosopher, I know not, but his brother Diog- 
enes have honored him with an election to a seat on the 
Council of the Wellington Philosophical Society. In the 
Rechabite Order he has been for twenty-five years a member, 
attaining the highest office offered, and remains an active 
and valued member. 

Though there are few opportunities in New Zealand for a 
specialist in bookwork, yet in 1883-84 Mr. Harding printed 
the fourth edition of Williams’ Dictionary of the New Zea- 
land Language — former editions having had to be printed 
in Europe; and the third edition, printed in Jena, was 
marred by hundreds of errata, the author being unable, at 
so great a distance, to revise the proofs. For the fourth 
edition, Mr. Harding had to get special type cast in London, 
England. 





SOME PRINTING OFFICES OF CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
A. J. WATT 

Started a general printing business one year ago, aiming 
to do good work at fair prices, and he has turned out a num- 
ber of very fine jobs during that time. He has had to 
increase both material and force, and the prospects are he 
will soon have to increase even his present capacity. He is 
located at 235% St. Clair street. 


MACHOL & CO. 


In May, 1894, Machol & Co., who were at the time publish- 
ing the Jewish Review, then being printed at the Evangelical 
Publishing Company’s jobrooms, decided to enter the pub- 
lishing business on a larger scale and established a job 
printing and publishing house. Though young in the busi- 
ness they are rapidly gaining a reputation for first-class 
commercial work. This firm also does a high grade of 
designing and engraving, this department being under the 
personal supervision of Mr. J. Machol, the business man- 
ager, who is a graduate of one of the largest art schools in 
this country, and the job department is under the foreman- 
ship of Mr. Ed E. Wilson, a printer of fine taste and rare 
talent in his line, and whose work has formerly been com- 
mented upon in these columns. They contemplate moving 
into larger and more commodious quarters in the near 
future. 

**CARR, PROMPT PRINTER.’’ 


About a year agoa sign appeared at Seneca and Frank- 
fort streets with the above inscription. Since that time, the 
same words have been noticed on some very good printing in 
Cleveland. Mr. Carr is a member of the Cleveland Typo- 
thete, and a thorough and conscientious printer, whose 
work is up to the best. He makes a specialty of fine book- 
lets, and embossed work. This business is not large, but 
Mr. Carr says he does not want the earth—he would not 
know what to do with it if he got it. 

J. & F. STRAUS. 

This firm started in business in 1886. They had no trade 
to depend on, but by hard work have obtained a large and 
steadily increasing business. They have five presses, em- 
ploy from twenty to twenty-five men, and do a general print- 
ing, stationery and blank-book manufacturing business. 
They thoroughly understand their business and are known 
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Photo by Monfort & Hill, Burlington, Iowa. 


‘‘IDLE DAYS.” 


One of the collection of Monfort & Hill, awarded a medal at the World’s Fair. 
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about town as the “‘ Hustlers.’’ Their place of business is 
188 and 190 Seneca street. No other firm in this city turns 
out as large an amount of work with the same amount of 
machinery. The firm have never shut down their plant on 
account of no work since their existence. 

THE A. C. ROGERS CO., 
At 312 Seneca street, do general commercial and catalogue 
printing, their aim being to maintain a high standard of 
quality in their work. They exhibit some fine specimens of 
church and society work. Among their samples may be 
seen a unique pamphlet of designs for the Cleveland type- 
foundry, as well as bill-heads and note-heads for the same 
firm. Whatever they undertake is sure to be executed in the 
best possible manner. Mr. A. C. Rogers is president and 
Mr. E. T. Smith, secretary. 

THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO. 

This company ranks with those of Cleveland’s most 
extensive industries, as it is in that city where their large 
factories are located. 

In addition to this company’s specialty of manufacturing 
the finest paints and colors in the world, a fully equipped 
printing office is in operation doing only their own work. 

Throughout the whole establishment the most modern 
machinery has been adopted to facilitate their business; and 
equipped as this company is, it is in a position to meet all 
demands of its most extensive and prosperous trade. 

From year to year valuable additions have been made to 
their printing plant until now they operate seven of the most 
improved printing presses, quite an extensive composing 
room, also a large bindery with improved machinery for 
stitching and folding — all engaged on the finest colorwork, 
requiring skill in every detail. What might be considered 
difficult printing in some printing offices is handled here 
with a system that insures perfect work at a nominal cost. 

The printing, advertising and stationery departments are 
under the management of Mr. George W. Ford, with Mr. 
J. C. Earl as superintendent, who, with the assistance of a 
force who have given years of study to this class of work, 
are responsible for the many pleasing effects noted in this 
firm’s advertising. 

THOMAS & MATTILL. 

A remarkable feature of the book publishing, printing 
and stationery trade of Cleveland is the tmportance that is 
attached to that branch that is specially devoted to religious, 
Sunday-school and college text-books, and also the printing 
and publishing of a large number of religious newspapers, 
sixteen in number. A striking instance of this commenda- 
ble fact is evidenced in the well-known house of Messrs. 
Thomas & Mattill, Publishing House of the Evangelical 
Association, and general publishers, booksellers and station- 
ers, who occupy the premises extending from 265 to 275 
Woodland avenue. The Evangelical Association, it may here 
be said, dates its existence back to 1803, and was originally 
organized among Germans in Pennsylvania, its doctrines 
being a modified Calvinism, and its church government a 
modified episcopacy. Today it is the representative of one 
of the most cultured and intelligent religious bodies in the 
United States. Its affairs were relegated to this city in 1854. 
The premises occupied embrace an eligible four-story and 
basement brick building, 125 by 175 feet in dimensions, suit- 
ably subdivided into the following departments: First floor, 
wholesale and retail sales offices and pressroom; second 
floor, stock and mail order department and repairing shop; 
third floor, bindery; fourth floor, composing room and 
electrotype foundry, while constant employment is afforded 
a working force of from one hundred to one hundred and 
fifty hands. The machinery plant embraces a Campbell 
perfecting press on which is printed the two weeklies, also 
some of the Sunday-school papers, twelve cylinder and two 
job presses, cutting and binding machines, etc. This house 
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is also the office of publication for the Evangelical Messen- 
ger, Der Christleche Botschafter Das Ev. Magazin, circula- 
tion 45,000; Living Epistle, Evangelical Sunday-School 
Teacher, Sunday-School Messenger, Evangelical Lesson Leaf 
and Evangelical Quarterly, which has a circulation of 79,000. 
Messrs. Thomas & Mattill are excellent business men and 
the ever-growing development of this agency furnishes 
ample evidence of their able management and the popularity 
they have gained in Cleveland book and evangelical church 
circles. 
THE ENTERPRISE PRINTING COMPANY. 

This company occupy the entire five-story building at 302 
and 304 Seneca street, corner Champlain, where they do all 
kinds of printing, as well as engraving and lithographing. 
They also do their own binding. A large share of their 
business consists of posters and hangers for theatrical com- 
panies, as well as the finer grades of this and commercial 
work. Mr. H. F. Henry is president and Mr. John J. Hor- 
ton, secretary and treasurer. 








Fort Pitt Engraving Co., 717 Grant St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
“GIVE THE WORKINGMAN A CHANCE.” 





PROOFROOM NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CONDUCTED BY F. HORACE TEALL. 

It is the purpose in this department to allow for a full and satis- 
factory discussion of every matter pertaining to the proofroom and to 
proofreading. The contributions, suggestions and queries of those 
specially interested are cordially invited hereto and no effort will be 
spared to make the answers to queries authoritative and the depart- 
ment in general of permanent value. 

FooT-wEAR.—S. J. K., Providence, Rhode Island, writes: 
“**There is no logic in writing words in any form but the 
one that makes their true nature apparent at first sight.’— 
April INLAND PRINTER. The above logic in your depart- 
ment called to mind quite an argument a crowd of us had 
recently over the correctness of the generally accepted 
orthography of the word ‘footwear.’ It had been spelled 
‘foot ware’ in an ad., and the question arose as to whether 
it was permissible or not. Everybody present agreed that 
it was wrong, except one who was a printer (who, by the 
way, had nothing to do with the spelling in question, as it 
was in a stencil plate). The printer, who, of course, is 
identical with the writer, claimed that if the hyphen was 
introduced into the word it would be perfectly acceptable, 
more so, in fact, than by spelling it in the universal way, of 
‘wear.’ All hands cited Webster to him, and he offered to 
wager that Webster did not authorize them to spell it any 
such way; but there were no takers. They stuck to their 




















own view, however, though unable to put forward a single 
word in its justification. The writer claimed that as the 
word was used as a noun in the ad., in conjunction with 
‘boots,’ ‘shoes,’ etc., that it should bear upon its face plain 
evidence of its meaning, so that any one who glanced at it 
might know it instantly, without having to stop to ‘make it 
out.’ As you know, the noun is spelled ‘ ware,’ and means 
commodities, goods, merchandise, manufactures, including 
all the movables that are articles of commerce, etc., and when 
we say ‘foot-ware’ we plainly mean commodities for the 
feet, in the same way as we would refer to iron-ware, agate- 
ware, potter’s-ware, stove-ware, etc., or, to use the other 
half of the word, foot-ball, foot-boy, foot-passenger, etc. 
He did not deny the correctness of the word ‘foot-wear,’ 
but claimed it should be used with the preposition ‘for,’ as 
‘Commodities for foot-wear,’ and that, as used in the case 
in question, it would be an altogether unsatisfactory expres- 
sion of what was meant, for whereas the noun ‘ ware’ means 
goods, merchandise, etc., the verb ‘wear’ represents the 
action of using up or destroying by friction, to consume by 
use. One of those engaged in the discussion offered as an 
example the word ‘underwear,’ and wanted to know who 
ever heard of spelling that ‘ware.’ The writer held that 
the word in itself did not express anything; that, strictly 
speaking, there was no such word; that it was only a cor- 
ruption of ‘underclothes’ that had crept into use. If a 
person asked what was ‘underwear’ it would depend 
greatly upon what it was to be worn under, as it might be 
part of the hull of aship. Never having seen a discussion 
or decision of the matter, and thinking it might prove an 
interesting one, I thought I’d write.”” Amnswer.—The logi- 
cal form of the word is ‘‘foot-wear,’’ and the meaning is 
‘‘something for wear on the feet,’’ or more literally ‘‘ wear 
for the feet.”” The word does not mean commodities, 
although the things are commodities. All the dictionaries 
define the noun ‘ wear,’’ Webster’s form of definition for 
this use being ‘‘the thing worn.’’ ‘‘ Foot-wear,’”’ ‘‘ neck- 
wear,’’ and ‘“‘underwear’’ are mere trade terms in their 
origin, but they are legitimately compounded of the first 
element and the zoun ‘‘wear,’’ not the verb. Webster’s 
International Dictionary omits ‘‘foot-wear,’’ but gives the 
other two. Funk & Wagnalls’ Standard gives all of them. 
You would find a study of the dictionary both interesting 
and profitable, and it would be well to recognize the fact 
that the lexicographers knew what they were doing when 
they recorded the words mentioned with the spelling ‘‘ wear.”’ 


EMPLOYEE.—It is a singular fact that our forefathers did 
not think of making a pure English word of employ and the 
suffix ee when they wanted a word meaning ‘‘one who is 
employed,’’ instead of borrowing the French word. But 
they did take the French word, and it has been so com- 
monly used in English that a great many people have 
imagined that it was the only one properly usable. Even 
Webster’s International Dictionary calls the real English 
word ‘‘the English form of employé.’’ It is not that, but is, 
and always should have been considered, a good English 
word. It has been used by good writers more than thirty 
years ; its use has increased recently, and it is far preferable 
to the French word, especially as that is sometimes spoiled 
by the omission of the accent. Employe is barbarous — 
really no word at all. English has many words like 
employee —as, mortgagee, lessee, refugee, etc. It is cer- 
tainly advisable for every one to drop the French word 
and use the English one. 


ERROR IN USING SMALL CAPS FoR A. D., B. C.—Many 
printers use small capitals for these abbreviations, but it is 
certainly surprising that they have not perceived the abso- 
lute error in doing so. They never print small-cap abbre- 
viations for the name of a person or a State, as N. vy. for 
New York, yet B.c., for instance, is properly in the same 
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category, as the c. stands for the name Christ, always 
capitalized. The queerness of this use of small caps is 
emphasized when we compare with it the universal (?) use 
of capitals for college degrees, composed of strictly common 
words. If such matters are to be decided by reason, and not 
by unreasonable whim, no such abbreviations should be 
printed in small capitals, especially when they represent 
proper names or words, like Domini, always properly 
capitalized in the particular use. Lower-case is preferable 
to small capitals for a. m. and p. m., as these represent com- 
mon words ; but the best and simplest practice is the use of 
capitals for all such abbreviations. 

‘*ENGLISH COMPOUND WORDS AND PHRASES’? AND 
‘““THE COMPOUNDING OF ENGLISH WorpDs.’’—D. R., Heb- 
ron, Nebraska, writes: ‘‘I desire information on com- 
pound words and have been referred to the books ‘ English 
Compound Words and Phrases’ and ‘The Compounding of 
English Words.’ Are both of these books necessary to me, 
and if not, which is preferable?’’ Answer.—The first- 
named of the two books is mainly a list of over 40,000 
words, showing the forms resulting from a study of prin- 
ciples, accompanied with rules and a brief statement of the 
principles. It is a practical reference guide, close following 
of which will give as much consistency of practice as can be 
attained — possibly rather more than some people will adopt. 
If any one is not content to adopt its forms all through, it is 
still the best means of fixing practice, by marking changes 
in the book for reference. Merely as a convenient guide, it 
is better than the other. If you desire to study the subject 
closely, ‘‘ The Compounding of English Words ”’ is essential, 
being the only work in which all phases of the matter are 
treated. We do not hesitate in saying that a close reading 
of it would be profitable, even if you cannot accept all of its 
decisions. 

Is THIS HYPERCRITICISM ?—S. R., Evanston, Illinois : 
‘**Mr. Chauncey M. Depew is reputed for his eloquence, but 
only a casual glance at his speeches and orations (as pub- 
lished) is required to assure one that Mr. Depew is slovenly 
in his use of English. Last Monday evening this gentleman 
addressed the graduates of the University of Chicago, and 
in the course of his address he said: ‘‘ There is nothing so 
conservative as the college.’? What he meant to say was: 
‘There is nothing e/se so conservative as the college.’’ The 
omission of this necessary monosyllable constitutes that 
slovenliness which is frequently met with in the discourse of 
the ignorant or the careless, but which should certainly not 
occur in an address prepared for an audience composed of 
students and scholars.’ Mr. Eugene Field is the author of 
the above. Will you kindly advise me if his reasoning is 
sound ? I am told that he is hypercritical in this instance.”’ 
Answer.— Mr. Field is right in his criticism of the sentence 
quoted, though that one slip is not sufficient basis for the 
sweeping condemnation. Undoubtedly Mr. Field knows of 
many other faults in Mr. Depew’s diction. The word e/se 
is essential to the expression intended, as the college was 
not to be compared with itself, and ‘‘ nothing,’’ without 
qualification, includes the college. Herein Mr. Field is cer- 
tainly not hypercritical. 

ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE ROMAN ALPHABET.— Benja- 
min L. Lefer, Brooklyn, New York, writes: ‘‘In your May 
number, in answer to a correspondent, you state there is a 
book by Isaac Taylor, treating on the origin and history of 
the Roman alphabet. Where can it be procured, and what is 
the price? Answer.—‘‘The Alphabet,’’ an account of the 
origin and development of letters, with numerous tables and 
facsimiles, 2 vols., 8vo., London, is not to be had in this 
country. Its price is about $13 net. It may be ordered 
through The Inland Printer Company, six weeks’ time being 
required from receipt of order. Macmillan & Co. announce 
as the next volume of their ‘‘ Ex Libris Series,’’ a handbook 
of lettering, written by Edward F. Strange. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
RECENT TYPE DESIGNS. 


BY R. COUPLAND HARDING. 


HE Keystone Foundry has recently sent me sheets of 
their latest specimens; also a book of original type 
designs, and another showing the full series of their 

popular ‘‘ Keystone’”’ borders and ornaments. I note a sec- 
ond series of the Ancient Gothic, lighter in line than the 
first, and with the addition of lower case. It is shown in 
five sizes, 12 to 48-point. The ‘‘ Keystone”’ script, five sizes, 
12 to 48-point, is an original and peculiar face, somewhat in 


Sable Fbcs 


KEYSTONE SCRIPT. 


the cramped style of the old ‘‘Court hands.”’ It is not an 
inartistic letter by any means, but is not as legible as a 
body face shouid be. As a letter for bill-heads it would 
look well, especially if the whole were 
set in various sizes of the series— as 
a letter for a full-page circular it 
would be less appropriate. There is 
no attempt to join the characters. This 
is in its favor as regards durability; \ ) 
for every printer knows that the junc- 
tion lines are the weakest points of a 
script. The familiar Tudor Black is 
shown in full series, from 6 to 72 point. 
The founders have added ‘‘ modern- 
ized ’’ forms of the cap H, I, M and N. 
Three of the new letters appear in the 
specimen page. The new I is not 
pretty; but the old J form was never 
a favorite with the compositor. In 
fact I have seen a font in which the 
printer, by filing down the cap K, had 
produced an I almost exactly like the 
new form shown by the Keystone 
Foundry. The attractive series of 
electro initials displayed in a double 
page illustrate two things —the fitness 
of the somewhat uncouth ‘‘ olian ”’ 
caps for chapter initials when inclosed 
in panels; and secondly, the unlimited 
variety of neat panels for one or more colors which can 
be composed from the Keystone borders and tints. In 
the little book of borders I note a few new to me. The 
Ivy, section 20, has the merit of simplicity, containing 
only eight characters, but it is not an artistic success. 
Nor is the ‘‘Fence’’ border, sections 18, 19, notwithstand- 
ing its ingenuity. It is too realistic for art, and too 
rigid for realism. It belongs to the same class as those 
queer ‘‘ Scenic’? combinations of the Manhattan foundry, 
which, even in the delirious days of Japanesque and 
Egyptian combinations, failed to find favor with the craft. 
The ‘‘ Rule’’ border, section 21, is simple in the extreme. 
Three lengths of rule, an Oxford corner, a fancy corner, 
a lozenge and square, solid and open — nine characters in 
all, on nonpareil body—no one, surely, could go astray 
in using it. Simple, too, but more effective, is the Rule 
border 22, twelve characters, nonpareil and pica. It is not 
unlike Brendler’s more elaborate ‘‘ Pompeii,’’ but has a 
better effect, being more open. It is simply a design of 
light-face parallel rules, three to the nonpareil em, with 
corners and half-square terminals, and is as effective as it is 
It is one of the best and most useful of the many 
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simple. 


combinations this house has produced. At the same time, I 
fear it would not wear well. 
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In the Keystone ornaments, 
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series A, B and F, there is (particu larly in series A), a stiff 
ness and hardness of design which is probably intentional. 
The birds and sprays are decorative, no doubt, but unlike 
anything in nature. In series A, three characters, 5, 8 and 
12, though reversed in the engraving, are manifest ‘‘cribs”’ 
from Rudhard’s ‘‘Humoristische Fantasie,’’ and No. 12, in 
the absence of the rest of the combination, has a solitary 
appearance. Series B supplies a group of really pretty 
accessories; so do series E and F, the former containing 
some neat corner ornaments, and series H is bold and effec- 
tive. The Ray ornaments, series G, resemble the beautiful 
and costly ornaments lately produced in brass by German 
rule manufacturers, but, unlike them, are within the reach 
of the printer of moderate means. The Pointers, solid, out- 
line and shaded, are, I think, new, though closely resem- 
bling earlier series under the same name. Printers have 
already shown their appreciation of these designs. Lastly, 
I come to the Ribbon combination, series 23. It is on 12- 
point body and contains ten characters. It is simpler and 


more effective than the ‘‘ Fillet’’ design; but I do not think 
it equals the pretty ribbon of the Graham Foundry. Being, 








THE PEacocK GIRL—SKETCH BY HARRY O. LANDERS. 


however, on a larger scale than either of these, it takes a 
place which they do not fill. Printers who appreciate 
labor-saving devices will not fail to note the advantages of 
the beveled brass-rule faces. I am aware that such rules 
have long been made; but the Keystone Foundry is giving 
them the prominence they deserve. All in these books, with 
one exception, is in keeping with most approved modern 
methods. Of course there is an exception, and that is found 
in the group of small ornaments entitled ‘‘ Newspaper 
Cuts.”” I think that these ante-Bewickian monstrosities 
figure in every American specimen book I possess; there- 
fore I suppose they are still used in newspaper work in the 
United States. It is strange that while the arts of engrav- 
ing and illustration have in America reached their highest 
development, the same nondescript representations of trees, 
ships, the lame horse, the dog with a sheep’s head, etc.— 
which were in use when our grandfathers were boys — 
adorn the advertisements of today. It may not be worth 
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while for an artist, as a rule, to make a drawing the size of 
a pica two-em quad; but if newspaper cuts are used at all, 
some of the enterprising foundries should find it pay to cut 
a new series, and abandon the sixty-year-old devices as 
obsolete. 

Messrs. Ludwig & Mayer, Frankfort, show two new 
Of the Nelson I have seen only one line, and cannot 


Kelson 


NELSON. 


scripts. 








say in how many sizes it is produced. It bears a strong 
resemblance to the ‘‘ Medizval Rundschrift’? of the Bauer 
Foundry, brought out some three years ago. The other 
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EXCELSIOR. 


series, the Excelsior, is a clean-cut and graceful letter of the 
standard type, and is made in seven sizes. 
A new letter by Wilhelm Woellmer, Berlin, is entitled 


“Barnum.” It is a solid-looking upright script, not unlike 


fana Johannes 


BARNUM. 


the American face known as ‘‘Greenback,’’ and relieved by 
an oblique white band across the center. The line I send, 
being traced from the specimen, is less sharp and regular 
than the type itself, but is sufficient to indicate the style. It 
is shown in four sizes, 20 to 48-point. 

‘*Freya,’’ by the Rudhard Foundry, is much like the 
Reclame-Kursiv shown in your August number. It is 


Rudhard’scke Giesserei, 
Offenbach a. MM. 


FREYA. 


lighter in design, and upright instead of sloping, but pos- 
sesses one great characteristic in common with the earlier 
face—the cleft petal-like form of the extremities. It is a 
useful and effective letter without extravagance of form. I 
have not specimens of the complete series; three sizes 
appear in the advertisement before me, 12 to 36-point. 

Julius Klinkhardt’s second series of Modern Line Orna- 
ments (one hundred and fifty characters) is likely, now that 
there is an embarrassment of riches in this direction, to 
attract less attention than it deserves. It would have elec- 
trified the job printer of even ten years ago. The more it is 
examined, the more does the intelligent thought as well as 
the artistic skill of the designer become manifest. The 
characters vary in size from 3-point to an inch and a half 
square. It is almost needless to say that the lines are 
adjusted to join with standard faces of rule. The ingenious 
and useful notion of repeating groundwork characters in 
gradually lessening tints till the pattern entirely disap- 
pears, which marked an earlier series, is extended in this 


one. Among the more original characters, I note quadrant 


corners with the interior cut away, so that an open circle 
may be formed, also a set of quadrant centers to correspond. 
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The two are effectively displayed in combination. Charac- 
ter 288 is also original. A square panel is crossed by a 
mortised band, about 30 points wide, across which runs a 
beautifully shaded circle, inclosed in the square. The 
circle is C-shaped, the panel crossing it on the right, and 
passing behind it on the left. This makes a most effective 
center, and the composition is wholly rectangular. Some 
fine scroll ends and corners are included, a diapered or 
bordered background showing up behind them. I think one 
improvement might be introduced in these — the borders and 
groundworks upon which the scrolls appear to lie might 
with advantage be adapted to correspond and join up with 
existing grounds and borders. The little pieces 141, 142 
look effective as shown in use; but only a German job com- 
positor would have the patience to set them all around a 
quarto page, as is done here. I note that all the large pieces 
of this combination are separately priced, and may be 
obtained singly. 

Messrs. J. John Lohne, Hamburg, devote ten beautifully 
designed and printed quarto pages to the display in various 
combinations of six original job ornaments, described as 
‘Universal Vignettes’’; and the blocks are well worthy of 
the prominence thus given. In each case the central figure 
is that of a child, nude, or nearly so, and in two cases 
winged. He holds the end of a panel or portion of a scroll, 
and there is a highly decorative floral background. The 
largest of these blocks is nearly three inches square. Their 
special feature is the ingenious manner in which they are 
made to form part of the corner, center, or side of a design 
by a very simple adjustment of brass rule. There is no 
waste of space, and the figures seem to fall naturally into 
place and form a part of the original scheme. I welcome 
this series as one more advance in the direction of scientific 
or systematic typography. 





A VETERAN EDITOR —HIS LIFE AND WORK. 


DWARD H. PURDY, who died in Brooklyn, New 
York, in April, was a man of uncommonly long and 
varied experience in all departments that make up a 

He began to set type at sixteen, and he was 

at the case at seventy-eight. The intervening years were 

full of energy and effort, success and reverse. In 1837, at 
the age of twenty-one, he was at Sackett’s Harbor, New 

York, whither he was called to conduct a weekly Whig 

paper, with an outfit that was little more than débris. But 

he restored order, did most of the editing, set the type and 
issued the paper with little assistance. This was in the 
exciting times of the border disturbances, which required 
the presence of General Macomb, the 1812 veteran and com- 
mander of the United States army, and Governor Marcy. 

Their affability and courtesy during his intercourse with 

them was one of the pleasantest memories of Mr. Purdy’s 

youth. He was at Oxford, New York, in 1840, publishing 
the 7Zimes. He was an ardent Whig, and told with relish 

how in the hard cider campaign he helped to ‘‘ corral” a 

band of doubtful Harrison voters in a barn until he and his 

friends were ready to see that they voted right. 

He was one of the ‘‘ Association of Practical Printers ”’ 
who established the daily Cynosure in New York city, in 
1843. Walt Whitman was theeditor. In 1849 he went round 
the Horn to California, staying about a year. He paid $150 
a barrel for flour, which he said was the cheapest he ever 
bought. Afterward he held cases at Harper’s and‘on the 
New York 7ribune. In 1866 he became editor and part pro- 
prietor of the Oneida, New York, Dispatch, which he aided 
in bringing up toa high standard of editorial management 
and circulation. He sold out advantageously in 1870, and 
purchased an interest in the Oswego Advertiser and Times, 
but the subsequent business depression impelled him to 
withdraw, and he published the Binghamton 7imes a few 


newspaper. 
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Then he located in New York, where he occupied 


months. 
frames on the Weekly Witness and Shoe and Leather 


Reporter. Ue had been with the latter paper for twenty- 
one years. 

Mr. Purdy was a man of wide sympathies. He was a 
stanch Unionist, one of the earliest members of New York 
Typographical Union, No. 6, and rendered many services 
with his pen in a modest, but effective way. Though clear 
and strong in the expression of his opinions, he never held 
an office, but his support secured place and position to 
others. His nature was too essentially delicate to ever 
advance himself for elective office. Had his exertions been 
directed more largely in his own behalf, he could hardly 
have failed to attain marked eminence. He abhorred debt. 
He was the soul of energy, integrity and honor, and what- 
soever his hand found to do, he did it with all his might. 
Even at his advanced age his death was not anticipated ; he 
did not seem old, he was so alert and resourceful. He was 
generous, kind and solicitous as a husband and father, a 
loyal friend, and he will long be held in loving remembrance 
by those who knew him best. 





THE PAPER MILLS COMPANY. 


MONG the more recent Chicago enterprises connected 
with the paper trade, probably the most interesting as 
showing an adoption of more than ordinarily progres- 

sive methods, is the Paper Mills Company, with offices at 
1535 and 1536 Marquette building. Mr. P. R. Shumway is 

. president of the company, and 
Mr. E. U. Kimbark, secretary. 
The company is organized to 
do a wholesale business, and 
will in no case do a jobbing 
trade. Especial attention will 
be given to the ‘special or- 
der’? and ‘‘mill order ’”’ busi- 
ness, in which departments 
Mr. Kimbark is especially 
well posted, and in which the 
company believes it can make 
itself advantageous to nearly 
all users of ‘‘ mill lots” of 
paper. As the company di- 
rectly represents mills in the most important lines —as its 
title denotes — anything in the way of special sizes or kinds 
of paper for special purposes can be supplied by it in 
most instances at a saving to the consumer. 

In addition to the mill business the company will carry a 
number of lines in wholesale stock which they will handle 
to the trade in orders for ordi- 
nary (not small) orders. The 
elements of a brokerage busi- 
ness in no sense is connected 
with the concern, which bids 
air to be not the least among 
the newer and more impor- 
tant factors in the West in 
the paper trade. 

Mr. Shumway, the presi- 
dent of the company, has 
been long and favorably 
known in the business world 
in the West, and though com- 
paratively a young man, is EB. U. Kimnare. 
both conservative and energetic. Mr. Kimbark has culti- 
vated the unusual opportunities afforded him during a long 
connection with one of the oldest and largest paper houses 
in Chicago, and his diligent application and close and 
observant study of the varied phases of the trade has broad- 
ened his knowledge and comprehension of the business and 
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its requirements to the degree that is usually supposed to 
be attributable to much older and more experienced men. 
It must be gratifying to this young firm that those who 
know them most intimately in their business life are most 
wishful for their success and prosperity. 





THEO. L. DE VINNE ON ARTISTIC PRINTING. 


‘ X YE give the conclusion of an address given recently in 
Philadelphia by this eminent American printer. 
Mr. De Vinne, as is well known, is a strong advo- 
cate for simplicity in printing, and his keen irony will be 
appreciated. 

‘*In job composition,’ he says, ‘‘ how carefully the type- 
founders have looked after our supposed needs! How dili- 
gently they prevent us from degrading our art by a too free 
use of cheap Roman letter for display! They see to it that 
we do not vulgarize our display work with types that cost on 
the average less than fifty cents a pound. We could not get 
from any founder, here or abroad, a closely graded and har- 
monious series of Roman capitals, but we can dozens and 
scores of series of ornaments. So the good work of advance 
in printing goes on. 

‘What advances have we made in rule-twisting! What 
unknown possibilities in typography have been developed by 
our new race of compositors! How Bradford and Franklin 
would stare at our ‘fancy’ printing! How it does delight 
us to employ a typographic gymnast who tortures brass 
rules and spends hours and days in experiments with bor- 
ders, fancy job types, tint grounds, and flourishes! How 
mean it is in our customer when he runs his pen through 
that jobber’s proof and says: ‘Bosh! this won’t do; give 
us something plain.’ This zs sad! The advance of artistic 
typography is indeed painfully slow; it gets but slender 
appreciation. Let us persevere in welldoing. The time may 
come when our rule-twisters’ finest efforts may be hung up 
in our museums by the side of the best decorative work of 
the Mootka Sound Indian and that of the Fiji Islander. 

‘*Our advance in printing is not unlike that of a football. 
The papermaker kicks us one way; the typefounder knocks 
us another; our job compositors and pressmen practically 
tell us and our customers that they know what we want bet- 
ter than we do ourselves. We call ourselves master printers. 
Are we masters? How much have we to say about type, 
paper, or workmanship? Our true masters decide all these 
things for us. We are in thecondition of the tired and dusty 
horseman on the frontier who stopped at a shabby tavern and 
asked for ‘a little sherry in a clean glass,’ whereupon the 
severe barkeeper pulled out a dirty bottle and a dirtier cup 
and placed it on the counter, looking the traveler fixedly in 
the eye, and said, as he emphasized his remark by a tap on 
the wood with his pistol, ‘ Naw, you don’t want no sherry in 
a clean glass. You wants whisky in a tin cup, and you’ll 
like it.’’’—Scottish Typographical Circular. 





WILL EVEN SHAVE NOTES. 


The ‘“‘ Inland Printer ’’ Overlay Knife which we received 
from you some time ago is the best knife for the purpose that 
we have ever used. It carries such a keen edge that it can 
be used to most excellent advantage in shaving notes.— 
Arthur K. Taylor, Wilmington, Delaware. 





‘*T THOUGHT you didn’t like Cadsby ?”’ said the friend of 
the literary critic. 


**T don’t like him.”’ 
‘*But you said his novel was remarkable for its lofty 


moral tone; for its lack of anything that could be construed 


as indelicate.”’ 
‘“‘Yes. I did that to spoil the sale of it.”"— Washington 


Star. 





WOOD-ENGRAVED EFFECT ON HALF-TONE PLATE. 


Prepared by Binner, Illustrator and Engraver, Chicago. 

















ENGRAVING WORK ON PROCESS BLOCKS. 


OOD engravers generally may be congratulated 
that the threatened limitation of their art within 
certain lines by process engraving has to a large 

The effects procurable by wood 

engraving and so lack- 

ing in process work 
have, by the skill and 
artistic taste of some 
of the modern process 
engraving firms— 
notably the Gill En- 
graving Company, of 
New York — been 
added to half-tone 
work. Nearly all of 
the high-class maga- 
zine illustrations are 
in half-tone, supple- 
mented by the work of 
the wood engraver. 

The difficulty nowa- 

days is to get skilled 

engravers and 
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extent averted. 


been 





BEFORE RE-ENGRAVING. 


wood 
to get them trained to the requirements of this class of 
work. The example shown of this class of work in the plate 
of the Gill Engraving Company, proves that the 
process engraver and the artist in wood engrav- 
ing have joined forces successfully. A compar- 
ison of the half-tone of the goose in the plate 
of the Binner Engraving Company with the 
vignetted duplicate will illustrate very clearly 
the value of the wood engraver’s assistance. 





NEWS AND NOTES FROM NEW YORK. 


NE of the most noticeable traits of the 
newspapers of New York city —/he one 
perhaps which is most evident to the 

stranger within its gates— is the extreme pro- 
vincialism which marks every page of every one 
of them. Very scant attention is given to mat- 
ters which do not immediately concern the city 
or its environs, seldom little but the barest 
mention being given to happenings in distant 
parts of the country. A case in point was the 
recent election in Chicago, where the turn of the 
political tide was so great as to make it of 
national import, and yet one New York daily 
could spare but sixteen lines to make a brief 
statement of the result. It is not a lack of space 
which makes necessary this policy, but simply 
a wrapped-up self-interest which fails to recog- 
nize the importance of any existence but its 
own. 

THE members of the New York Press Club 
find much pleasure in the enjoyment of the com- 
forts of their new club-house, on West Twenty- 
sixth street, the change from their quarters on 
Nassau street, in one of the busiest sections of 
the city, proving a very agreeable one. As a 
part of the old rooms will be retained, however, 
they will virtually have two clubhouses. The 
new one is complete in every respect, from the 
grill room in the basement to the billiard room 
on the top floor, and the members who are to 
frequent it are to be congratulated upon their 
good fortune. The formal opening and ‘‘ house 
warming ’’ on the evening, of May 20, was 
attended by editors of various newspapers in 
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and out of town, prominent litterateurs and leading city 
officials. 

WHAT was perhaps the best argument trade-unionism 
ever made for its right to exist was the placing upon its 
pension rolls by the New York Typographical Union at its 
last monthly meeting of a woman who has been one of its 
members for the long period of twenty-eight years, but who 
is now compelled on account of advancing age to give up the 
endeavor to earn her living at the case. The amount of 
money she is to receive is not large, but it will go along way 
toward supplying the simple needs of its recipient and it is 
an act on the part of the printers of the metropolis that 
should not be forgotten. 


A MOVE that will be watched with interest is the deter- 
mination on the part of the publishers of the New York 
Daily Advertiser to hereafter publish on Sunday mornings 
a newspaper devoted only to the news of the day. The price 
per copy has been reduced to 1 cent and the size to eight 
pages, and it is claimed that the increase in circulation has 
warranted the rise in advertising rates which is another 
feature of the change. It is a recognized fact that the bulky 
condition of the Sunday newspaper in the present stage of 
its development is one which does not meet the approval of 


all classes of readers. There are a great many people who 


have too much to do on Sunday mornings to find time to 
wade through the padded columns of the Sunday newspapers 


Engraved by Gill Engraving Company, New York. 


THE BUGLER, 
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ina search for an account of what has happened the day 
before, and in a city the size of New York there should cer- 
tainly be a sufficient number to make more than one Sunday 
newspaper a success. 

IN these days of vast expenditures in advertising, the 
problem of distinguishing good from bad mediums is deemed 
so formidable by many of the more timid manufacturers and 
dealers as to completely discourage them from advertising 
at all. A variety of methods are used, one of the simplest 
being that adopted by some of the patrons of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. They offer for sale each month in their space a 
different article from their stock of wares, shifting that 
used the month before to the columns of some other journal 
in the same field. By the amount of sales made in the dif- 
ferent months they are able to determine the value to them 
of their space in the respective journals. In the case of 
firms who manufacture but one class of goods this plan 
would of course be unpracticable. A simple and therefore 
perhaps best method is that used by a prominent firm of 
typewriter manufacturers in New York city. They spend 
large sums in advertising and of course get a great many 
requests for circulars and price lists. Whenever one is 
received which does not indicate the source from which their 
address was obtained they inclose a postal card with a 
polite note asking if the author of the request will not 
kindly fill out the printed form on the back of the card and 
return it to them, and in this way they seldom fail to secure 
the desired information. The system would seem to entail 
much trouble and expense, but its originators assured me it 
costs them but a small proportion of the sum they formerly 
expended upon advertising in magazines and newspapers 
they could not have been led in any other way to believe 
were anything but first-class mediums. 


A VERY important one of the many changes that have 
occurred in newspaper circles in New York city of late was 
the purchase early last month of the New York Morning 
Journal, by John R. McLean, whose fame and fortune has 
come to him through his proprietorship of the Cincinnati 
Enquirer. It is said that it is the intention of the new pro- 
prietor of the Journal to bring it to the front by modeling its 
course upon the same lines that have made the Enquirer the 
paying property it is. One feature of the latter paper which 
distinguishes it from the general run of successful news- 
papers, is its long headings in big type, the length being 
graded according to the sensationalism of the reading mat- 
ter following it. The writer recalls the instance of a disas- 
trous railroad wreck, in the account of which the Enguirer 
gave in the first column of the front page a heading which 
began with the word ‘‘ Horrible”’ in big black type, and ran 
down the long columns to within a very few inches of the 
bottom. Each couplet of lines was set in a different kind 
and size of type, and they were separated by dashes, yet the 
sentences went straight ahead, sometimes the last word being 
carried below the dash and set in a size of type not so large, 
the remainder of these two lines comprising the beginning 
of another sentence. The Lzqguirer contains no editorial 
page, its entire space being given up to ‘“‘news”’ of the most 
sensational character. The country correspondent who can- 
not send in an occasional ghost or snake story is looked 
upon with small favor. Long dispatches to the effect that 
a blood-red hand of enormous proportions was seen sus- 
pended in the sky the night before, with its dripping index 
finger pointing with ominous intent at a certain unfortunate 
village, or other stories of a similar nature, are among the 
constant dainties that form a part of the reading matter fur- 
nished to the Cincinnati man to accompany his morning 
meal. If this sort of thing is to be the established policy 
of Mr. McLean’s new acquisition, its effect upon staid old 
Father Knickerbocker will be watched with very keen and 
unusual interest. 


THE COTTON STATES AND INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION. 


Arrangements for this exposition, to be held at Atlanta, 
Georgia, from September 18 to December 31, 1895, are now 
well under way. THE INLAND PRINTER is in receipt of a 
communication from Mr. W. G. Cooper, Chief of Depart- 
ment of Publicity and Promotion, stating that the exposition 
had already upon its books the names of many applicants 
for space in the department devoted to printing, bookbind- 
ing, typecasting, etc., and that requests of this nature were 
being received every day. Theexhibits in the departments of 
the graphic arts will be unusually interesting and instruc- 
tive. Applications for space should be made to the President 
and Director-General of the Exposition, Mr. C. A. Collier. 
Blank forms for applications, with rules and regulations 
upon the back, classification lists and other printed informa- 
tion will be gladly mailed to any parties interested. 





HALF-TONE CUTS FROM HALF-TONE PRINTS. 


VERY general idea exists among printers and some 
engravers that a half-tone proof cannot be used as 
copy for engravings with an acceptable result. The 

Illinois Engraving Company, 350 Dearborn street, Chicago, 
have experimented with some success in the past in using 
half-tone proofs for copy, and the results now accomplished 
by them are certainly commendable... As a specimen of the 
skill of the company in this direction the accompanying 
portraits are shown. The first was taken from the pages of 





PORTRAIT OF MRS. PATRICK CAMPBELL. 
Engraved from a Half-tone print. 


a trade journal advertising the Swan Engraving Company 
of London, England. The portrait is that of Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell. Recollecting that Mr. Beardsley made a portrait 
of Mrs. Campbell some time ago, which was highly praised 
for its striking and characteristic likeness to the charming 
original, reference was made to the far-famed Yellow Book, 
wherein Mr. Beardsley’s effort was printed, and noting 
with pleasure the artistic skill of the British photographer 




















who took Mrs. Campbell’s portrait, we venture by the aid of 
the Illinois Engraving Company to reproduce Mr. Aubrey 
Beardsley’s portraiture, in order that the unknown photog- 
rapher of Albion may have his admirable work thus pub- 
licly verified and appreciated. 




















PORTRAIT OF MRS. PATRICK CAMPBELL BY Mr. AUBREY BEARDSLEY. 
Engraved from the 2¢//ow Book. 





NOTES AND QUERIES ON PRINTERS’ PROFITS AND 
ESTIMATES. 


CONDUCTED BY LEON HORNSTEIN, 


To this department the contributions of everyone interested in 
sound business methods in the printing trade are respectfully solicited. 
Individual experiences in estimating on work is especially invited, 
and all inquiries in regard to estimating will be answered, or pub- 
lished with a request for the opinion of those who may be informed. 
As this department necessarily embraces a very wide field, contributors 
are specially requested to be brief and pointed in their communica- 
tions. 

A CERTAIN firm, requiring large amounts of printing 
continually, employs a man who sends for estimates to at 
least a dozen offices on every job. He frankly says that 
when a dozen men figure on a job of printing one of them is 
sure to make a mistake, and he earns his salary by taking 
advantage of these mistakes. 

THE custom of sending out press proofs has been indulged 
in to such an extent that many customers demand it. A 
charge ought in all cases to be made for such a proof. It is 
insisted frequently that the proof will be returned immedi- 
ately and that consequently no time would be lost, but there 
never was a press proof sent out of a printing office which 
did not cause a loss of time on the press. If parties who 
are so exacting would be given to understand that they must 
pay for their fastidiousness, they would soon realize that all 
corrections can be marked on proofs before the forms are 
made ready. A competent printer can better afford to 
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assume the responsibility for errors and bad presswork 
than tie up his machinery while proofs are out. 


A QUARTO Gordon press with a good feeder, seldom 
makes over 6,000 impressions ina day. An eighth Gordon 
seldom makes more than 9,000 impressions in a day. By 
working two feeders on a press and driving it very hard ona 
rush job, it is possible to turn out a much larger number of 
impressions. But it is not safe to figure that a press will 
make more than the number of impressions stated above. 
If a record is kept the average will be found far below this. 


A CHICAGO real estate dealer sends to Philadelphia for 
his printing, an examination of the advertising matter he 
puts out shows it to be work of a high grade. This gives 
rise to the interesting query: Does he send to Philadelphia 
because he can get his work cheaper, or has he persuaded a 
Philadelphia printer that lots in his subdivision, where the 
railroad and other accommodations seem to be immense, are 
a profitable investment? Perhaps Philadelphia readers can 
explain. 


W. H. W., in a letter to THE INLAND PRINTER, says: 
‘*, . . Ihave printed two editions of this catalogue. Now, 
I learn a competitor of mine has cut my price 50 per cent. 
This not being a sufficient extreme, along comes another 
who has entered the order at a figure still lower. . . . I 
want to ask you if it could be arranged to publish bids from 
several good printers, based on a 5,000 run?’’ The cata- 
logue referred to consists of twenty pages and cover, 6 by8% 
trimmed. It is printed on 25 by 38, 80-lb. enameled paper, 
with colored enameled cover. The job is printed in brown 
and bronze-green. The body of the book will average about 
double-leaded brevier, and there are five cuts occupying 
practically a full page each. The cover is also printed from 
cuts in the two colors. There is no printing on the two 
inside pages of cover. Bids are invited by THE INLAND 
PRINTER. In order that these may prove of value it is 
earnestly hoped that all who figure on this job will do it as 
if they were bidding with the object of getting the work. 
No names will be published. 


THE PRINTING OF ENVELOPES BY THE GOVERNMENT.— 
The impression prevails generally that the government has 
ceased to print special request cards with names and 
addresses of business firms on its envelopes free of charge, 
but this is a mistake. The LIIId Congress, at a time when 
the contract still had two years to run, undertook to rectify 
this abuse, at the request of the printers of the country 
generally, but before the contract had expired the LIVth 
Congress passed a new law, reénacting the old provision. 
Under this law a contract was made with the Purcell 
Envelope Company for a term of four years. There was a 
protest made by the United Typothetz and kindred organi- 
izations several months ago, but inasmuch as the contract 
had already been let, it was of no avail. The Purcell Enve- 
lope Company made elaborate preparations for carrying 
out its contract, but after building and equipping a large 
factory for this purpose at Holyoke, Massachusetts, it 
abandoned the plant before an envelope was printed, and 
the work is still being done at Hartford, Connecticut, appar- 
ently by a combine made up of the old and new companies. 





It was a little New Hampshire village among the moun- 
tains, where the country store served as postoffice, circu- 
lating library, shoe store, and everything else combined, that 
a Boston lady, glancing over the books, inquired: ‘‘ Have 
you Browning ?”’ ‘‘ No, said the attendant, somewhat regret- 
fully, and not just knowing what kind of an article 
Browning might be, ‘‘ we have not.’’ Then, more brightly : 


‘¢‘We have blacking and bluing, and have a man who does 
whiting. We occasionally do pinking. 
do? ’— Exchange. 


Would any of these 
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PRESSROOM QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM J. KELLY. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS.— Letters of inquiry for replies in this 
department should be mailed direct to Mr. William J. Kelly, 762a 
Greene avenue, Brooklyn, New York. The names and addresses of 
correspondents must be given, not necessarily for publication, but 
merely to identify them if occasion should arise. No letters will be 
answered by mail which properly belong to this department. 

BLUE INK FOR FOIL OR SILVER PAPER.—H. S., of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, desires to know the best way of print- 
ing blue ink on silver paper. Answer.— Write to a good 
printing-ink maker and have him send you a éronze blue 
made for that purpose. When you get the proper ink, then 
use fairly well seasoned old-style glue and molasses rollers, 
and run the press fairly slow. 

NON-WASHABLE BLACK INK.—G. A. W., St. Thomas, 
Ontario, says: ‘‘ We have some printing to do (in black) on 
linen handkerchiefs, and the parties want them printed so 
that when they wash the goods the printing will not wash 
out. We have tried samples on common and fine ink and 
they all wash out.’’ Answer.— Write to any first-class 
printing-ink maker, and tell him what you want; at the 
same time send him a sample of the goods you want the ink 
to work on, and he will be able to accommodate you. 

DRYER FOR MIXING WITH INKS.—E. W., Chicago, desires 
‘¢a recipe for a dryer for mixing with inks, so as to have the 
ink dry quick on a varnished surface like an inclosed label. 
It now takes from three to five days to dry. The ink used is 
a $1.50.” Answer.—Send to any maker of printing inks for 
their liquid ‘‘ quick-drying gloss varnish.’’ Use this spar- 
ingly ; after a little experience with the varnish and ink you 
will be able to control the length of drying time. You 
might advantageously employ ‘‘ quick-drying gloss black.’’ 

WHAT COLOR ON DARK BLUE PAPER?—J. G. R., of 
Armour, South Dakota, sends a sample of drab-toned blue 
paper with an embossed figure running through it, which is 
manufactured atthe mills for book or box covers, and writes: 
‘“*Please inform me what would be the most appropriate 
color to print on the inclosed sample of cover, to be used ona 
small book of poems. Would gold harmonize?’’ Answer.— 
A medium light-brown ink, if the title is set up in gothic, 
antique, or some other heavy-faced letter, could be used ; but 
gold or silver bronze would be the most effective. 

ABOUT BRONZING AND BRIGHT COLorRS.—G. J. M., of 
Philadelphia, writes: ‘‘ Please let me know a recipe for a 
good size for bronzing, and also why it is that boughten 
colors are so much brighter than colors that I mix.’”’ An- 
swer.— By all means send to the inkmaker for your gold size 
ink. He can do better than you, even if a recipe was fur- 
nished you for making it. If it should not be strong enough 
to hold on the surfaces of some stock, add a few drops of 
liquid driers or copal varnish, and there will be no trouble 
from that source. There should be no reason why ‘‘ home- 
mixed ”’ colors are not as bright as those from the manufac- 
turer, unless they are ‘‘fouled’’ by impurities or dust on 
the ink slab or unclean rollers. Read article in this number 
regarding the keeping of rollers. 

WILL ELECTRICITY IN PAPER CAUSE OFFSETTING ?— H. R. 
C., of St. Paul, Minnesota, says: ‘‘ We note considerable 
electricity in stock used, and have tried three different makes 
of blue-black ink to get over offsetting. Have tried dryer in 
ink and on presses as well as inkoleum. Fine and superfine 
flats give us the mosttrouble. The offset appears very badly 
on our platen presses.’’ duswer.—In cold weather, or when 
stock is taken from a cold room to be printed, there will 
always be less or more electricity in the paper, particularly 
in the hard-finished grades. Winnowing the pile of sheets 
near a fire or steam radiator, occasionally, will expel con- 
siderable of the electricity engendered by the cold. Work 
done while electricity is predominant should be sheefed or 





laid out loosely to be sure of preventing offset. Electricity 
draws the sheets together almost firmly, and this causes 
offset. A Waukegan, Illinois, correspondent suggests the 
use of common machine or lard oil, liberally applied to the 
tympan sheet, both before and after turning the sheets. 
Another uses glycerine on tympan, feedboard and on the 
delivery fly. 

TESTING PRINTING INKS.—T. E. C., Philadelphia, asks 
the following question: ‘‘ The firm employing me is always 
trying some new ink of different makers, and looks upon me 
to judge of its quality, and what it is worth. Now, is there 
any way of testing ink other than inking up and printing 
from form?’? Answer.— An expert can arrive at a fair esti- 
mate of the color, quality and commercial value of inks; but 
to do so, he must have had a large and diversified practical 
experience in their various uses. The best way to test the 
actual merit of printing inks is to try their qualities on the 
press with conditionable composition rollers and also on 
appropriate stock. Then, too, you must recollect that some 
of the grades of ink made for platen press use will not work 
freely on cylinder presses. 

To PREVENT ROLLERS FROM STICKING IN THE MOLD.— 
G. A. W., who writes us from St. Thomas, Ontario, says: 
‘*Please tell us how to keep rollers from sticking in the 
molds.’’ Answer.— Before getting ready for casting, it will 
be well to examine the roller mold thoroughly. If dust or 
rust has got into it, it will be necessary to get these out, by 
washing the inside of the mold with castile soap and warm 
water ; after which stand the mold close to where there is a 
strong heat, so that it may dry out as speedily as possible. 
When warm and dry, thoroughly ‘‘swab”’ it out with a soft 
dry rag, after which it is ready to be oiled. Use lard oil, 
if you can get it, and work this well into the finished faced 
of the mold. In oiling up the mold (previous to pouring in 
the composition), be sure that there is a full and smooth sur- 
face of oil in the mold, but not too much; in doing this have 
the mold quite warm, and there will not be any serious dif- 
ficulty in ‘‘drawing’”’ the roller from the mold. 


SMOOTHING DOWN SPECIAL PLACES ON ROUGH PAPER.— 
G. W. M., of Philadelphia, says: ‘‘I have a cover with a 
rough surface, which the firm wants me to flatten a square 
part in center of sheet with a solid block of wood. CanI 
do this on an ordinary Gordon press, without steam facilities 
such as are on embossing presses?’’ Answer.—To do this 
on dry paper will be to endanger the printing press, if the 
block is very heavy or over large for the platen. Better wet 
down enough paper to take ina part or the entire edition to 
be flattened. After this dampened lot of paper hzs stood 
for a day, turn the sheets over in small lots and put a weight 
on the pile. Let this stand for a few hours, after which 
inlay the sheets with the paper you want to work, and after 
another few hours the sheets of rough stock will be ready to 
take out and run through the press. Do not expose too 
many of the dampened rough sheets at a time. After embos- 
sing the flat shape, the paper should be spread on drying 
boards. Use moderately hard packing. If the flattened 
portion is to be depressed, then make a sunken counter on 
your platen. 

SOME SAMPLES OF OVERLAYING.—T. A. B., of Philadel- 
phia, writes: ‘‘I inclose you overlay made for half-tone cut 
by the foreman of one of our largest establishments here. 
He claims to have turned out some of the best specimens of 
cut work in his time of fifty years’ experience. My object 
in sending you this overlay is to get your opinion of it, as 
he claims it is the ‘truly artistic style,’ as ‘anyone with a 
few months’ experience could cut one out of three or four 
sheets and paste them together.’ The second sample of 
overlay was made and used on a 2,500 run of a large eight- 
page job in a rush, and while not complete, according to 
best authority, answered very well.’? Answer.—The first 
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mentioned overlay is neither artistic nor effective — it is not 
even a poor substitute for one; while the amount of ‘‘ patch- 
ing’? shown on the illustration is simply laughable. We 
fear our correspondent has been imposed upon by the repre- 
sentation quoted. The second overlay is somewhat better ; 
but if part of the paper had been placed uzder the cut, so as 
to even it up to type height, the result would be more grati- 
fying and the method more practical. 


(Replies to letters recetved will appear in next number.) 





VERSATILITY IN ART— SOME ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
OF W. W. DENSLOW. 


HE prevalent idea that a man who makes sketches for 
newspapers allows that particular form of art expres- 
sion to absorb his entire time and power for pictur- 

ing nature in any other medium than that of black ink, is 
sometimes laughable, and sometimes irritating, according to 
the circumstances in which it is manifested. One of the 
most clever of the Chicago artists who have done newspaper 
work of a high order, Mr. W. W. Denslow, whose name and 
whose charming illustrative work have 
appeared from time to time in this 
paper, is an example of the versatility 
of the artist of today, who, while keep- 
ing pace with the needs and develop- 
ments of modern illustration, has kept 
in touch with the branches of the pro- 
fession, which afforded the only field 
for artists in the past. Mr. Denslow’s 
correct drafting and thorough knowl- 
edge of color have been long known 
and appreciated, and the commission 
which he has lately filled in designing 
the costumes and characters for a new 
extravaganza shortly to be staged 
at the Schiller Theater, displays the 
very wide range of his artistic abilities. 

There are very few English-speak- 
ing persons who have not at some period of their lives 
read De Foe’s best-known work, ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,’’ and 
its theme as an extravaganza is one that must appeal strongly 
to all lovers of bright fun. ‘‘ Little Robinson Crusoe”’ is 
a musical burlesque, especially written for the summer 
season by Harry B. Smith, the librettist; the music being 
composed by W. H. Batchelor, of New York. It is, however, 
of Mr. Denslow’s ‘‘costuming’’ we desire to speak. The 
large number and variety of the characters to be presented— 
the delicate and unusual combinations and contrasts in 
colors, and the quaint, beautiful, and absurdly ridiculous 
figures which he has prepared cannot be appreciated by a 
mere description. The accompanying sketches illustrate 
some of the characters. 

Manager Thomas W. Prior, of the Schiller Theater, may 
safely be congratulated in advance upon the success of 
‘*Little Robinsoe Crusoe”’’ if the accomplishments of Mr. 
Denslow are to be taken as indicative of the merits of the 
show in other respects. 





NOT IF HE VALUES HIS LIFE. 


‘* There is one thing,’’ remarked ‘‘ Eighth Medium”’ Bill, 
‘*that a printer won’t do if he values his life.”’ 

‘*He means drink water as a beverage,’’ yelled the Devil, 
as he took the elevator for the nether regions. 

‘* What’s that ?’’ queried the first-year apprentice, as he 
put some ink on the handle of the brayer to see if the new 
hand was profane. 

‘Commit suicide,’’ answered ‘‘ Eighth Medium”’ with the 
self-satisfied smile of a man who has said something real 
smart.—Arthur K. Taylor. 





NOTES AND QUERIES ON ELECTROTYPING AND 
STEREOTYPING. 


CONDUCTED BY A. L. BARR, 

Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully invited 
from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual experiences in 
any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. Inquiries will receive 
prompt attention. Differences of opinion regarding answers given a 
the editor will receive respectful consideration. 

“DaLzieL’s FINE Art HARD METAL STEREOTYPES.’ 
Under this title nearly two years ago, Mr. Dalziel intro- 
duced a new and improved process of stereotyping which he 
designed as a substitute for electro- 
typing. The matrix material—a spe- 
cial secret of his own—-enables him 
to obtain the full depth of the original 
letterpress and illustrations in the 
molding, and he produces hard metal 
plates from any printing surface in 
less than thirty minutes, that for 
quality and hardness to stand a long 
run will compare favorably with the 
best electros. For many purposes Dal- 
ziel stereos are superior to electro- 
types. Where excellence of reproduc- 
tion is required with great rapidity for 
illustrated publications, printed on 
either flat or rotary machines, the 
Dalziel system is invaluable. It is a 
cold process and does no damage to wood engravings, half- 
tone process blocks, or type. Mr. Dalziel supplies printers 
from the Dalziel Foundry, 2a, Plough court, E. C., or where 
desired licenses them to work this stereo process in their 
own printing offices.’”? The above notice appears in an 
English trade journal. Mr. Dalziel some time ago took 
steps to place his stereotypes before the American trade 
but has apparently given up the attempt. 

BEESWAX FOR ELECTROTYPING.—D. R., Detroit, Michi- 
gan, writes: ‘‘Can you give me any information about the 
wax that is used for electrotyping ? What kind is it and 
where may it be procured?’’? Answer.— Beeswax of pure 
quality is used for electrotyping. It is sold in cakes weigh- 
ing about forty pounds each. Write to Charles Dadant & 
Son, Hamilton, Hancock county, Illinois, for particulars and 
prices if you cannot procure it of the regular dealers. 





CELLULOID Cuts.—A. H. Moon, Los Angeles, California, 
says: ‘‘I have looked in vain through the last seven numbers 
of THE INLAND PRINTER for some men- 
tion of the cellutype, a stereotype made 
from a celluloid compound. Will you 
please let me know through your depart- 
ment of THE INLAND PRINTER if it isa 
practical substitute for the electrotype 
in durability and quality of work.”’ 
Answer.—The celluloid process is not a 
good substitute for electrotyping, in 
fact it has proved satisfactory only 
where it has to be sent by mail or 
express, as in that case it saves in trans- 
portation. It can not be restereotyped 
because the heat of the steam table flat- 
tens it out and it also has a tendency to 
warp out of shape. 

OPINION UPON MR. GEORGE EASTWOOD’S RAPID METHOD 
OF STEREOTYPING.— A subscriber, Chicago, sends a clip- 
ping from the British and Colonial Printer and Stationer, 
and asks for an opinion. I reproduce the article and 
append my answer: 

STEREOTYPY WILL SPREAD. 


When the act of preparing a matrix has been reduced to the simplicity 
of pulling a proof upon the handpress, it is safe to predict that its use will 




















become almost universal in the trade. Printers are deterred from stereotyp- 
ing forms from which comparatively small rims are required by three consid- 
erations: first, the time consumed in taking the plate ; second, the injury to 
type, and especially faces with fine lines, from hammering it with a brush 
practically as hard as a blanketed board; and thirdly, by the fact that the 
resulting plate generally lacks the sharpness of outline and the smoothness 
of face of the original. There are other minor drawbacks to the general use 
of stereotypy, such as the difficulty that attends casting a form in which 
wood faces mingle with metal ones; the necessity of electrotyping and ‘‘ let- 
ting in’? wood cuts; and the patchwork character of dealing with forms 
intended to work in more than one color. With this latter the conmon plan 
is to mold the solid form, to cut out the color lines, and to mount lines separ- 
ately. ‘The plan generally means a good deal of shifting of plates upon the 
machine bed to obtain register. It is impossible to dissect a form and to 
mold each color separately, however carefully the dissection may be carried 
out, for there are two irregular shrinkages to contend with subsequently; 
that of the moist mold when removed from the form and submitted to dry- 
ing heat, and that of the metal as it cools when poured. Anything that 
helps to remove these drawbacks will help to spread the adoption of stereo- 
typy, with advantage and profit. Given the power to mold and cast a single 
plate from a small form in say ten minutes, printers would no longer risk 
injury to their often costly faces by working from type, even for thousand 
runs. This is taking an extreme view of it, but if the truth is sustainable 
to such an attenuated point it is of course more and more obvious on broader 
lines. It seems as though we are about to witness a development in stereo- 
typy that will have the inevitable effect we describe. For about ten years 

Mr. George Eastwood has patiently and persever- 

ingly striven to perfect a method of rapid produc- 

tion of matrices. Two years ago it seemed as though 

he had really solved the problem; we even ventured 

to assert that he had done so. We were right, and 

we were wrong. He had invented a process that 

rendered it possible to prepare a mold from a news- 

paper form, ready for the casting box, in the aston- 
At ishingly brief space of a minute to a minute and a 

half, as effectively proved by the fact that for 

nearly twelve months the process has been success- 

fully worked at the office of the Oxford Times, whose 

proprietor can scarcely speak too highly of the inven- 

tion. But that was not the perfected invention. From 

time to time experiments have led Mr. Eastwood 

into various side channels of investigation, and he 

has added one improvement to another until it 

seemed to him that he could not well carry them 
further. Even setting down in coldest language the claims of the inventor 
as he is now about to publish the details of his process to the printing 
world, it seems almost too good to be true. We will not seek to antici- 
pate promised revelations, which we hope to give about March 14, but 
the following synopsis will serve to prepare the reader’s mind. The 
process as now developed begins with the make-up of a news column. It 
aims at the abolition of the use of the present more or less clumsy or 
intricate locking-up appliances, and the necessity for sliding columns of mat- 
ter over the imposing surface. The form made up, the simple release of a 
catch automatically conveys the form to its proper position beneath the 
pressure platen, and sets the platen in motion for the necessary pressure. 
After the lapse of perhaps sixty seconds the form may be withdrawn, the 
matrix removed and submitted toa slight drying, the tailpiece being mean- 
while affixed, and in ninety seconds from the release of the lever a perfect 
mold obtained. The flong may be made months in advance and stored dry, 
requiring only a slight sponging over before 
use. It matters not whether the type be wet 
or dry; whether it consists of metal or wood 
type, wood cuts or process blocks, in combina- 
tion. There is no time for heat to penetrate 
the type form, hence no steam is generated, 
no ‘‘ swelling ” or ‘sweating ” of the type, no 
expansion or contraction of wood and metal. 
The flong goes to the full depth of the orig- 
inal, be it of what character it may, and it 
“*sets’? almost instantaneously. Virtually 
drying on the form it secures sharpness and 
smoothness combined with really extraordi- 
nary depth—though too great insistence 
need not be laid upon this point, which is 
too often exaggerated by printers who rely 
more upon the use of the ‘ tommy-key ” 
than upon judicious making ready. The 
broad claim of the inventor is that he has 
now perfected a process by which any relief 
surface for printing, from a news contents 
bill to a half-tone process block or a costly wood cut, a tabular form, or a 
page of music, may be efficiently molded in from ninety to a hundred 
and twenty seconds, without any risk of injury to the original, with 
results equal to the best stereotypy in vogue, and in some instances far 
ahead of it. Without pretending to be fully acquainted with the numerous 






details involved, we may go so far as to say that we have seen sufficient to 
warrant the belief that Mr. Eastwood will prove his case when the time has 
arrived. He has the advantage of an intensely practical mind, and it is an 
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We look for 


open secret that he is backed by very influential support. 
most interesting developments, and certainly, if all claims be substan- 
tiated, these developments will have an effect upon the trade second 
only to the introduction of power printing ma- 
chinery. We may leave the testimonials from 
practical men, which we publish elsewhere, to 
speak for themselves. 

Answer.—From what I can gather 
from the foregoing Mr. Eastwood’s 
methods upset the theories and prac- 
tical experience of nearly all stereo- 
typers. I am informed that Mr. East- 
_... wood will visit this country about the 
=. middle of May, and pending more 
definite information regarding his in- 
vention I prefer to withhold any opin- 
ions founded on the description given above, trusting to 
take the matter up later. 





BOOKS, BROCHURES AND PERIODICALS. 

In this department special attention will be paid to all publica- 
tions dealing entirely or in part with the art of printing and the 
industries associated therewith. While space will be given for expres- 
sions of opinion on books or papers of general interest which may be 
submitted for that purpose, contributors will please remember that 
this column is intended in the main for reviews of technical pub- 
lications. The address of publisher, places on sale, and prices, should 
be inclosed in all publications sent for review. 

THE interest in posters is growing daily, and the many 
collectors will be glad to know that Macmillan & Co. will 
publish at once, under the title of ‘‘ Picture Posters,” a 
handbook on the history of the illustrated placard, with 
numerous reproductions of the most artistic examples of all 
countries. It is written by C. T. J. Hiatt, and will be uni- 
form with the work on ‘ Book Plates,’’ recently published 
by the same firm. 

A VERY interesting book, dealing with the history and 
various forms of the letters of the alphabet, will form the 
next volume of Macmillan & Co’s ‘‘Ex- 
Libris Series.’”’ It is written by Ed- 
ward F. Strange, and forms a handbook 
of lettering, compiled for the use of 
artists, designers, handicraftsmen and 
students, with complete historical and 
practical descriptions. The treatment 
is both practical and popular, so that 
the book may afford an adequate intro- 
duction to more advanced study either 
by the bibliographer or the artist. A 
copious list of works of reference is 
provided. Typography receives special 
attention, a series of examples being 
provided to illustrate each phase thereof, 
even in its most modern developments. Another important 
feature is the reproduction of a large variety of applied 
lettering, carefully drawn from art objects of various pe- 
riods and materials. 








RECIPE FOR TABLET GLUE. 


A correspondent, George L. V., New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, asks for a recipe for tablet glue which can be relied 
upon as good in every respect. THE INLAND PRINTER is not 
in a position in its editorial conduct to verify the recipes 
which it procures. It goes to the highest authorities for its 
information. We are informed that the following recipe 
gives satisfactory results: For fifty pounds of the best dry 
glue take nine pounds of glycerine. Soak the glue for ten 
minutes and heat to solution and add the glycerine. If too 
thick add water. Color with aniline. Our advice is for our 
correspondent to write to manufacturers of tablet glues 
mentioned in our advertising pages. He cannot make the 
glue for the price he can buy it made up. 
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Photo by Aune, Portland, Oregon. 


Half-tone engraving by THE SISTERS. 
GEORGE H. BENEDICT & Co. 
175 Clark street, 
Chicago 

















‘NOTES AND QUERIES ON PROCESS ENGRAVING. 


BY M. WILLIS. 

In this department, queries addressed to The Inland Printer regard- 
ing process engraving will be recorded and answered, and the expe- 
riences and suggestions of engravers and printers are solicited hereto. 
It is believed that herein will be found a medium for the interchange of 
valuable hints and suggestions never before offered to those in interest. 
Dry VERSUS WET PLATES FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING.— 
The expressions by Mr. W. H. Hyslop in the March number 
of THE INLAND PRINTER extolling the superior advantages 
of wet collodion plates over dry plates, while they may have 
been warranted in the past, are not applicable at the present 





LILLIAN RUSSELL. 
Half-Tone from Carbutt’s New Process Plates. 


day, and no better evidence of this can be offered than the 
practical demonstration of the illustration accompanying 
these notes. This half-tone was made from a half-tone neg- 
ative on the new process plates recently introduced by 
Mr. John Carbutt. From Mr. Carbutt’s interesting circular 
regarding these plates we are permitted to make the ap- 
pended extract: 

Since the advent of what is now called the half-tone photo-engraving 
method the making of the negative has, by the majority of operators, been 
accomplished by the wet collodion process, as the more rapid gelatino-bromide 
plate was not amenable to the treatment of clearing and intensifying used 
in the wet process. It is the purpose of this article to show and prove that 
by the use of a specially prepared process plate made by the writer equally 
as fine half-tone blocks are produced as by the wet-plate process, and have 
been used for a year or more past by firms who formerly used the wet-plate 
method, but have laid it aside to the exclusive use of the gelatine process 
plate. As the gelatine plate is always ready for use, and more sensitive than 
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the bath plate, and the time taken up in developing, clearing, and intensify- 
ing being about the same as the wet plate, much valuable time is saved, 
besides relieving the operator of preparing collodion, keeping a silver bath in 
order, etc. The same plates are used in producing negatives of pen draw- 
ings, reproduction of wood engravings for transfer to stone, or producing 
deep-etched blocks. The following solutions are required for developing, 
clearing, fixing, reducing and intensifying the process plates: 
Developing formula for half-tone negative (screen) and negatives of pen 


drawings. 
No. 1. 
SECRETIN io Si pido kd oa sinc baicncsmasedes 1 pound 
Warm water (free from lime salts) ....... ........ -. .. 48 ounces 


Add of a strong solution of citric acid enough to just turn litmus paper 
red. 


No. 2 
Sere INI OOM ok Caen peas ae desnes oo esesmbiaceer ans % pound 
ONIN als a. ks Cah habe ibe ¥ Seana naiane vine Soe 24 ounces 
MIMI ieiss Cen caiece backed keud eta edeeneknee seks 15 drops 
No. 3.—Restrainer. 
PEE ON ORMMONINOIN Sc 5s Sih e cron keceedecncewsse: eves % ounce 
WEMUIN Oo opted a kone nies comanesveceononbe i aetacadeeedwe 10 ounces 


To develop.—To 5 ounces No. 1.add 1 ounce of No. 2 and 10 drops No. 3. 

To get an even-developed plate use sufficient developer to well cover the 
plate; allow to act until, on looking through, the image appears quite dense ; 
then wash and place in clearing bath one or two minutes. 


No. 4.—Clearing Bath. 


MINES < Valuelan o okced cn ee.dsnane cade bacad asad dawa ds oé s4s 20 ounces 
Eee Te Hateveke cs deseVdes meeidccweevdawe eis 1 ounce 
Citric aciél......... A IE Me ee PI eS ee See Pe Y ounce 


Again wash and immerse in fixing bath. 


No. 5.—Fixing Bath. 


ue eee CPCUAURS Se NS A CRN WER eEAEGED nee AU Cee eae 6 ounces 
PENNE CN MODOC av ows Kc o Keg cns ecceedsawegetacaseivneess 2 ounces 
IM ate 6 acs wdcnneoe BT OP I ent eR ee 2 ounces 
PIER MOM 63. Glades hrivic bacaahetnsAaranae vase casee 1 dram 

MINOT ie ds ay ae nooeadaadl anaes. oeescee ROAR Ease. ced oe 48 ounces 
DR OBIIIOO OR BOUIN Se docs 5 cna kccnncevbndopecdecces acts 1 pound 
NT Raho. c5 a8 ccnp he kund bao on ad ce es Gahan onde es 8 ounces 
CI no cancnher et coknaseneeadaewiteadayswan 1 ounce 


Dissolve in the order given, add the solution of sulphuric acid to the sul- 
phite of soda, add this to the hyposulphite, and finally add the solution of 
chrome alum. 

No. 6.—Reducing Solution. 


Ferricyanide of potassium......... ........ Cube ras . 50 grains 
WHE seit cccdtanesanny s0bd avicatessstcenenenasdeawn ax . 10 ounces 
No. 7.—Bleaching Solution. 

No. I. 

RUM ENE OU MIMI 50s cc cidcic cond usccectesesuacdsape 240 grains 
Ce OF ROI co in dancincccrd vccdbecdsod¥ees 240 grains 
DURE MN 85k i's c ccantiscarcnsins ena vadmlaved ia 20 ounces 
No. 8.—Cyanide of Silver Solution. 

Pmt WORT ook. sk eccssiccs ace Sidevaciedesmashaewks 6 ounces 
Cyanide of potassium, C. P ........... Diveed eh ee doen ed 60 grains 
PCE IMU rindi. ci card ccna Cacpine oueSadadansveen ees 2 ounces 
IRRUEROS OF BIIVEE Se 6 vince. ccke siha ih eh aakd &eane ake dee 30 grains 


Pour the silver into the cyanide solution while stirring, and mark the 
bottle ** Porson.” 

Notes on using the foregoing solutions.—Supposing that 6 ounces of devel- 
oper are mixed, and a number of plates are developed; if bulk is reduced to 
4 ounces, add 2 ounces of a fresh mixture and no bromide; also if what is left 
is placed in a bottle, on using it the next day, mix half of it and half of fresh 
mixed developer, and it will be found to work more uniformly than developer 
freshly mixed, the old acting as a restrainer. A/ways use No. 4 solution after 
washing off the developer, as its function is to remove any trace of iron left 
in the film (which, if not removed, will leave an opalescence in the clear 
spaces), also to harden the film and prevent its swelling up. After a stay of 
not less than two minutes in No. 4 solution the negative is thoroughly rinsed 
and placed in No. 5 fixing bath, and when thoroughly cleared, removed. Do 
not proceed to wash out the hyposulphite as is ordinarily done, but simply 
pass the negative through water to remove the surplus hypo solution on sur- 
face, then examine with a magnifying glass to determine whether any reduc- 
ing or clearing is required, either as a whole or locally, which I consider is 
best done at this stage, as the hypo left zz the film acts with the reducer, 
ferricyanide of potash, much better in clearing the transparent places than 
if a mixture of hypo and ferricyanide had been used after all hypo had been 
washed out; the five grains solution of No. 6 can be used as a bath in a white 
porcelain dish, and the reducing effect watched closely, then removed and its 
action immediately stopped by washing. If any part of the negative is 
found to require local reduction, the No. 6 solution can be applied to the part 
to be reduced with a tuft of absorbent cotton or large round camel’s-hair 
brush, and then washed to remove all hypo. If intensification is required, it 
is best done after the negative has been allowed to dry; but as time is of the 
utmost importance in this class of work, intensification can be done now, the 
only danger being of any hypo remaining in the film, which would cause a 
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yellow stain after being intensified. To avoid this, place in No. 4 for one 
minute, then wash and place in the mercury solution until whitened, then 
wash again, and reduce the chlorized image to black, either with a ten per 
cent solution of sulphite of soda or the cyanide of silver solution; the latter 
gives the clearest and most dense deposit; wash for a few minutes and dry 
spontaneously, or, if desired to dry quickly, it may be dried in warm air at a 
temperature of 90 degrees to 100 degrees. Where electric light is used, if the 
negative is placed before a small electric fan, it will dry very rapidly, as the 
film of gelatine on these process plates is very compact and does not swell up 
to any appreciable extent. I think I have now explained sufficiently the 
mode of using the process plates for producing half-tone negatives from 
which blocks can be made that will furnish prints of the highest quality, 
and enabie those who are tired of the vagaries of the o/d wet method to 
realize that time, patience and money are saved by adopting the zew. . For 
those who do not use a prism to reverse the image, Carbutt’s stripping 
process plates can be used, and are treated just the same as plain plates; 
when dry they are placed ona leveling stand, on three points, brought toa 
level, the plate covered with Carbutt’s stripping medium, using 2 ounces for 
8 by 10 plates; 1% ounces for 61% by 8% plates; 34 ounce for 5 by 7. Ina 
warm room they will dry in twelve hours, or over night. 

The illustration accompanying this article is an example of commercial 
work, produced as described, from my gelatine process plate. 


INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHY.— The Photographic 


Times gives some interesting notes on modern photography | 


as a means of creating new industries. The introduction of 
a new camera capable of photographing at a maximum rate 
of seventy-five pictures per second will enable us to catch 
the different phases-of life-motion which would otherwise 


eed 


be utterly impossible. The strip of silhouettes we repro- 
duce from an example offered by the 77mes in illustration 
of the working of the camera. It is true this idea is the 
same as that of the kinetoscope, but it offers better oppor- 
tunities to the photo-engraver. What more charming pic- 
tures than those showing children at play, reproducing the 
varying expressions and the free and natural motions ! 





‘**THE HALF-TONE PROCEsSS.’’—L. A., New York, New 
York: ‘‘ Where may Julius Verfassert’s book on half-tone 
be procured, and at what price?’’ Answer.—It may be 
ordered through THE INLAND PRINTER. Cloth, 75 cents. 


ENAMEL PROCESS FOR HALF-TONE WorkK.—I. L. H. & Co., 
Lewiston, Maine, writes: ‘‘ Please send directions for using 
the burnt enamel formula given on page 361 of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, for July, 1894.’’ Answer.— The directions therein 
given are complete for that formula. 


TOOLS FOR ENGRAVING ON WAxX.— A. D. G., New Orleans, 
Louisiana: ‘‘ Can you give me the formula for wax ground 
for wax engraving, and inform me what kind of tools are 
generally used for engraving on wax? I have tried a for- 
mula given by ‘*The American Dictionary of Printing and 
Bookmaking,”’’ but I failed to obtain satisfactory results. I 
used a polished steel plate for the base, and the wax does 
not adhere sufficiently to allow close shading, although the 
coating is no thicker than the paper used on THE INLAND 
PRINTER.”? Answer.—The tools for engraving on wax are 
home-made, or made to order. They are shaped or ground 
to suit the worker’s fancy, no two men having them alike, 
what would suit one engraver in shape of ‘‘ point’? would 
not suit another. Sewing machine needles are used, having 
the point ground to different shapes, such as V-shape, loz- 
enge-shape, flat and pointed inserted in handles usually 
three inches long. They cannot be bought ready-made. The 
formula referred to can be worked successfully if properly 
handled. Copper plates are preferable to steel. There is 
no work published on the subject that we know:of. 





CHICAGO NOTES. 


GEORGE REESE, designer and engraver, is now located at 
Room 124, Adams Express building. 

Mr. JOHN W. REID, artist and engraver, whose specialty 
is colorwork for all commercial purposes, has opened an 
office at 56 Fifth avenue, room 515. 


GEORGE H. GORMAN, formerly with the Garden City 
Electrotyping Company, has become connected with the 
Drant Illustrating Company, 67 Washington street. 


THE many friends and intimates of Mr. William Bright, 
formerly of the St. Louis Typefounding Company, welcomed 
his cheery presence in Chicago during the month. 


THE Chronicle, Chicago’s new democratic daily, is 
announced for May 27. The purchase of the fost plant 
and the retention of almost the entire fos? staff in the 
composing rooms and pressrooms emphasizes the manage- 
ment’s assurances that the Chronicle will be a paper of 
unusual mechanical excellence. 

Mr. Harry O. LANDERS, whose work in line drawing 
and in decorative designing has frequently beautified these 
pages, has taken up his quarters in the Herald building. 
The graceful designing and clean execution in Mr. Lander’s 


hey 


work, always of unusual excellence, seems to be fully sus- 
tained since he has grown to his present bold and strong 
style. The August issue of THE INLAND PRINTER will pre- 
sent a cover design by Mr. Landers. 





THE Standard Electric Company has increased its capital 
stock from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000. Mr. A. G. Spalding, of 
the firm of A. G. Spalding & Brothers, dealers in athletic 
goods, has been elected president, has purchased a large 
block of stock, and succeeds Mr. S. P. Parmly, who retires 
from the presidency, owing to the health of members of his 
family, necessitating his absence from the city. Mr. E. E. 
Crepin will continue as treasurer, and Mr. D. P. Perry as 
general manager. The company has under consideration 
the leasing of one of the largest factories in the West, and 
the business outlook of the concern certainly looks bright. 


AMONG the many notable illustrations in the May issue 
of THE INLAND PRINTER, those of the World’s Fair of 1895 
have attracted more than the usual amount of attention, as 
might naturally be expected. In the issue in which these 
interesting pictures appear acknowledgment should have 
been made to Mr. W. W. Denslow, by whose permission 
THE INLAND PRINTER was enabled to place them before its 
readers. The photographic work was done by Mr. Will H. 
White, at the instigation of Mr. Denslow, and the beautiful 
effects produced have been eulogized as creditable to 
Mr. Denslow’s appreciation and taste, and to Mr. White’s 
ability as a photographer. 

THE possibility of setting want ads. on typesetting 
machines is a thing of comparatively recent consideration. 
The chief difficulty was the initial letter —the necessary 


ELL OF A THING TO FIT ON A MACHINE? 
A GOOD THING? I DONT THINK SAYS HE 


shaving of the slug presenting the obstruction. This was 
partly overcome by the initial letter being cast in two parts, 
but lately this has been improved so that the lower half of 
the initial letter is a sort of kern supported by the slug of 
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the second line. How this kern escapes the shaver, space for- 
bids explaining. That the compositors have a little trouble 
in adjusting matters the sentiment expressed in the specimen 
shown indicates. 

THROUGH an oversight credit was not given in our April 
issue to Leslie’s Weekly for their courtesy in permitting 
Mr. H. Reuterdahl’s drawing, ‘‘To the Boats,’’ shown at 
the Black-and-White exhibit, to be reproduced in THE 
INLAND PRINTER. The drawing is the central one of a 
group published some time ago in Zes/ze’s, illustrating an 
article on the lifeboat men, and was entitled ‘‘ Our Life- 
Savers.’’ Some of Mr. Reuterdahl’s best work has appeared 
in Leslie’s Weekly. We are informed that Les/ie’s, which 
includes Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly, and other publi- 
cations, including the well-known /udge, of which the 
Arkell Weekly Company are proprietors, has opened a 
branch office at 307 Herald building, Chicago, under the 
management of Mr. John T. Bramhill, formerly editor of the 
Cortland (N. Y.) journal, and later of Major Handy’s 
Department at the World’s Fair. The development of west- 
ern interests has been recognized by the Arkell Company, 
and they propose pushing the interest of their branch depart- 
ment with the same energy which has characterized their 
business enterprises in the East. 





NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 

THE Rochester Abend Post has added another Thorne 
typesetting machine to its plant. 

THE Erie Despatch is installing another Thorne typeset- 
ter, and the American Typefounders’ Company is supplying 
a large font for it. 

THOMAS MEREDITH has sold a one-third interest in the 
Des Moines Farmer’s Tribune to J. B. Gass, who will 
assume editorial management, Doctor Byron retiring. 

DANIEL BROWN has sold his interest in the Brown Print- 
ing Company, of Des Moines, Iowa, to H. R. Crenshaw, and 
the concern will hereafter be known as the Mercantile Print- 
ing Company. 

JOHN Pope and Fred Perry, two well-known resident 
printers, of Des Moines, Iowa, have recently started a Satur- 
day paper called the Record. Both are experienced men, and 
consequently their paper made a hit from the start. 

DENVER, Colorado, is the home of another publication. 
It is the Hell Box and Ink Can, devoted to the wants of 
the printer, and Grant C. Snyder is editor. The first two 
issues have made their appearance, and are quite readable. 

THE Des Moines (Iowa) Vews has now in operation three 
Merganthalers — brevier machines — and has another on the 
way, to be used for nonpareil. The Des Moines Register 
has four machines but will not commence their use until 
two more now ordered shall arrive. 

ONE of my esteemed contemporaries published in the 
northern part of this state, writes Mr. Tuttle, of Mandan, 
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INITIAL DESIGNS AND ORNAMENTATION. 


Drawn especially for THE INLAND PRINTER, by Irwin Weiss, 
Los Angeles, California. 
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North Dakota, is urging the daily papers of Grand Forks 
and Fargo to get more telegraphic news, and compete with 
the St. Paul and Minneapolis papers. The suggestion is 
made that the general North Dakota reader does not care for 
Minnesota news. What he wants is the general news such 
as he gets by wire, and plenty of it. The Grand Forks 
Herald has a Thorne machine with which its type is set, 
and it may be that if it were to devote more attention to state 
news it could do more to fill a general field that it does at 
present. The papers published in the Twin Cities havea 
healthy circulation in North Dakota, especially the evening 
papers, because they devote a good deal of attention to state 
news. They havea large corps of correspondents, and the 
field is pretty well covered. It is safe to say, however, that 
there must be some little tall hustling done by the editors of 
the Fargo and Grand Forks papers before they are able to 
cover the field in this state now held by the papers of St. 
Paul and Minneapolis. 


A UNIQUE and successful experiment was made at Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, on May 26, when the Associated Press tele- 
graph news was taken from the wire directly by a typeset- 
ting machine operator. The introduction of the typewriter 
into the telegraph business has been a means of greatly 
facilitating the transmission of the press service of the 
Associated Press, and several newspaper men of Louisville 
connected with the Hvening Post and Associated Press have 
been experimenting of late with a view to doing away with 
the typewriter and substituting for it the linotype machine, 
thus setting the news for the paper directly from the wire. 
On the morning of May 26 one of the Associated Press loops 
was run into the Evening Post composing room, and B. G. 
Boyle, managing editor of the Fost, and Richard Cogan, 
chief operator of the Associated Press, who are both tele- 
graph and linotype operators, succeeded in receiving dis- 
patches of the Associated Press and putting them in type 
directly from the wire. The experiment made proves that 
the telegraph can be worked successfully with the typeset- 
ting machine, and a maximum rate of speed of fifty words a 
minute attained. In an hour’s work an average speed of 
thirty words a minute was maintained. 


SHALL the country newspaper be content to give its 
readers three-quarters of a column of editorial matter each 
week —as I recently saw advocated seriously — or more? 
asks Mr. Tuttle, of Mandan, North Dakota. My experience 
in running a country newspaper extends over a period of 
twelve years. One town only have I worked in for myself 
during that length of time. I started in with the idea that 
my editorials should be devoted almost entirely to matters 
of local or state interest. I let wars in China and Japan 
alone. Great Britain might undertake to bulldoze Nicara- 
gua all she liked, my readers learned nothing about it in my 
editorial columns. Sometimes I devote some attention to the 
silver question and the tariff I touch up occasionally. But 
these subjects are of interest to localities in a way that the 
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troubles of foreign nations are not. I confess that I write 
from four to five columns a week of editorials, each column 
twenty inches long, and my type is bourgeois. Perhaps I 
make a mistake. But I have come to the conclusion that for 
farmer readers this is what is needed as one feature of the 
paper. My paper contains from eight to ten columns of 
local matter too. While I desire to go on record as against 
cultivating the editorial columns at the expense of the local, 
yet I believe that four to five columns of editorial a week is 
none too much if the local is equally well represented. 





REVIEW OF SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 


WE have been compelled to defer reviewing some of the specimens 
received until a future issue. 

From the Electric Printing Company, Lehmann, Pennsylvania: A large 
package of general commercial work, neat and well executed. Presswork 
especially good. 

AMONG the most notable of the cleverly written advertising booklets 
issued of late are those planned for the house of Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., 
Chicago. The work shows a thorough knowledge of specialized advertising 
displaying much artistic taste and a refined attractiveness. Mr. Ralph 
Tilton, the manager for the advertising department of the company, is the 
originator of these appeals to the good judgment of the wealthier purchasing 
classes and certainly his presentation of the various matters is worthy of 
much praise. The clever work of Mr. Leyendecker, of J. Manz & Co. is 
strongly evident in several of the booklets, and by the courtesy of the 
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COVER DESIGN OF ADVERTISING BROCHURE FOR 
CARSON, PIRIE, SCOTT & CO. 


engravers we reproduce some of the cover designs. We note with regret that 
the presswork and some of the minor mechanical details of the booklets mar 
their otherwise excellent merit. 

From Bierach & Hallwedel, 132 East Twenty-third street, New York, 
have been received some attractive sketches of street-car advertising. They 
are designers of marked ability. 

From the South Side Printing Company, Reed street, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin: Neatly printed and embossed business card, in three colors, gold 
and silver—an excellent specimen of combined engraving and letterpress 
printing. 

From Peaslee Bros. Company, Portland, Oregon, many samples of com- 
mercial work, all very well executed, but with too much tendency to use scroll 
bands in rulework. These are all right in their place, but do not look well in 
every billhead or business card. 

CHALLINOR, DUNKER & Co., Carson street, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
are experts in color printing. The samples submitted could scarcely be sur- 
passed for delicacy of treatment and excellence of execution. The blotter, 
entitled “* A Specimen of Our Printing,” is a very tasty piece of work. 

JoHn Eastwoop, Orange, California, submits a few advertisements, 
his own composition, from the columns of the Orange News, which are very 
much above the general style of country weekly newspaper advertisement 
display. They show an artistic treatment not usually accorded to work of 
this character. 

SoME excellent samples of wedding, society, and general stationery and 
printing have reached us from H. M. Lee & Brother, Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia. One card, entitled ‘* About Matches,” while faultless as to composition, 
presswork and stock, is open to grave objection on account of having a com- 
mon lucifer match glued to it, which is very liable to catch fire and cause 
considerable damage during transit through the mail. We are surprised 
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that a firm of printers should adopt such a dangerous method of attracting 
attention to their otherwise excellent work. 

A NEAT business card reaches us from J. M. Coe’s Printery, 917 Main 
street, Richmond, Indiana, bearing the following superscription : ‘* This card 
shows what the /e/t hand may accomplish when the right is disabled by a 
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COVER DESIGN OF ADVERTISING BROCHURE FOR 
CARSON, PIRIE, SCOTT & CO. 


fractured wrist.”? It shows that the printer is possessed of two good qual- 
ities — pluck and determination. 

THAT the Hayes Printing and Binding Company, Sixth and Delaware 
streets, Kansas City, Missouri, know how to do good printing is conclusively 
proved by the package of samples submitted for our consideration, compris- 
ing all kinds of commercial and fine job printing. Composition is good and 
thoroughly well displayed, and presswork almost above criticism. 

A BUSINESS card in three colors by Samuel Boone, Jr., Baltimore, 
Maryland, is a nice production; composition being well displayed and neatly 
finished, design admirable, and colors harmonious. ‘The bill-head is well 
displayed and presswork good, but would look better without the yellow 
shading. The samples give evidence of taste and ability in execution. 

CURRAN & BIRELEY, Los Angeles, California, forward us a copy of 
programme of ‘Romance de La Fiesta Angeles,’ consisting of sixteen 
leaves, handsomely printed on heavy enameled stock, with cover of tinted 
boards printed in the *“ Fiesta” colors, and tied with silk ribbon of the same 
colors — orange, green and red. The composition and engraving is tasteful, 
and the presswork elegant. 

A PACKAGE of every-day printing, comprising circulars, cards, pro- 
grammes, etc., from Bert H. Irving, Standard office, Rockland, Massachu- 
The composition on all the samples is very good, and above the 
Mr. Irving 
The 


setts. 
average work turned out from a country weekly and job office. 
is evidently a progressive printer, striving to keep up with the times. 
presswork is good, especially on the smaller work. 

THE olian Company, West Twenty-third street, New York, have 
issued two booklets describing and illustrating their musical instruments. 
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As works of merit from a printorial point of view they are very good exam- 
ples of the prevailing demand for unique, yet well executed, samples of 
printing; and will be treasured by many for their admirable style and 
finish. The cover of one of the booklets, printed in gold and violet on pearl 
stock, is very effective. 

A BUSINESS card from the Kiel Nattonal Zeitung, Kiel, Wisconsin, is 
submitted for our opinion upon its good or bad qualities. We do not like the 
manner in which the border is broken up. If the line ‘‘ Kiel National Zeit- 
ung’ were inclosed in a band across the card, and the lines ** Subscription 
$1.50 per annum,” and “ Haendel & Loudon, Publishers,” inclosed in two 
small panels above and below the main line, we think the effect would be 
much better. A chocolate brown would look better in combination with the 
blue than the yellowish green now used. 

THE work from the printing establishment of Clark & Courts, Galves- 
ton, Texas, has been favorably commented upon in previous issues of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. A package of general work from Frank Millis, con- 
nected with this house, bears the impress of excellence, in both composition 
and presswork. We regret that, on account of limitation of space, an 
extended description of the good qualities of Frank Millis’ work is not possi- 
ble. Suffice it to say, that the work is well up to the standard of excellence 
borne by commercial printing in the first cities of the United States. 

THE “ Catalogue and Buyer’s Guide,” issued by Brown, Treacy & Co., 
wholesale stationers, printers, lithographers, etc., St. Paul, Minnesota, is a 
handsomely printed book of 292 pages and cover, 634 by 10 inches. It is a 
sample of both letterpress and lithographic printing, and none of the 
innumerable conveniences that are considered necessary for the proper con- 
duct of a business office appears to have been omitted from its pages. It is 
a valuable book of reference for styles and prices, and as a sample of high- 
class printing can scarcely be surpassed. The samples of embossing in 
various colors are exceptionally good. 

THE Mercantile Printing Company, of Lynn, Massachusetts, issue a 
monthly circular called the Bu//etin, a copy of which is submitted for criti- 
cism. At first sight we took it for a specimen sheet of types and borders, 
and the variety and styles of type used, while numerous, are not very charm- 
ing. For instance, the name of the company on the second page, printed in 
five-line Egyptian condensed caps, reads as follows: MERCANTILE P’T’G 
CO., which scarcely bears out the claim that ‘“‘all orders are executed 
promptly in the highest style of the art.”” That they are executed may not 
be gainsaid, but for the rest, ! There are other points which might be 
referred to did space permit, but undoubtedly great room for improvement 
exists in the direction of artistic display. 

THE art of condensation has evidently been carried to its limit by the 
Stone Printing & Manufacturing Company, of North Jefferson street, 
Roanoke, Virginia. On a single-page half-letter circular they show the fol- 
lowing samples of printing and kindred work: Letterpress printing, half- 
tone engraving, wood engraving (three colors), zinc etching, rule and figure 
work (calendar in two colors), printing in gold, and embossing, automatic 
numbering, eyeletting, three kinds of perforating, and sample of ruling (in 
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three colors of ink). For novelty, and painstaking care in presenting all 
the above at one glance, we do not think this has ever been equaled — 
certainly not surpassed. The work is beautifully done, and must have 
involved many hours of careful planning before undertaking to produce such 
an excellent compendium. The letterpress printing is a description of their 
establishment, which is up-to-date and complete in every department. 

D. B. LANDIS, proprietor of Pluck Art Printery, East Chestnut street, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, submits three business cards, set by three differ- 
ent persons from the same copy. No.1, set and printed by a youth with 
three years’ experience, is a very neat card, symmetrical, and well displayed, 
but we think the word “‘art ’’ should have been more prominent, as the claim 


is made that artistic printing is executed. No.2, by a printer of eight years’ 
experience, is a fairly well displayed card, but lacks neatness and finish, as 
evidenced by the imperfect joints in all the rulework. No. 3, by a printer of 
sixteen years’ experience, is a well set, handsomely displayed card, but would 
have looked better if the snake-like ornaments on the lower corners had been 
omitted. The presswork on all three, with selection of tints and colors, is 
good. We think this idea of friendly competition among the employes of an 
office, where it can be advantageously carried out, would be productive of 
much good work, and exert a beneficial influence on the workmen. 

THE poster-collecting fad has extended toa fad for collecting ‘ closing- 
cards.”’ From Mr. Carl H. Heintzemann, Boston, we have received a very 
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effective card of this description, designed by Mr. Hapgood and printed in 
red and black. The reproduction is too small to adequately express the 
strength and attractiveness of the original. 

WE have also received specimens of work, which our space will not admit 
of mention in detail, from the following : Raynor & Taylor, Detroit, Mich.; 
Britton Printing Company, Cleveland, Ohio; S. A. Bristol Printing Com- 
pany, Cheyenne, Wyo.; O. S. Hubbell Printing Company, Cleveland, Ohio ; 
Waterbury Watch Company, Waterbury, Conn. (Spanish Catalogue) ; 
Sentinel Printing Company, Keene, N. H.; Spatula Publishing Company, 
Oliver street, Boston, Mass.; James Bain & Son, King street, Toronto, 
Canada. 

MONTHLY BLOTTERS.— This form of advertising among printers is 
still spreading, and the following devotees are this month added to our list : 
William F. Jones, East German street, Baltimore, Md.; Quick Print Com- 
pany, Spokane, Wash.; I. S. Dygert, Grand Rapids, Mich. — a fine example 
of color printing and embossing, the Thurston Print, Portland, Me.; John 
I. Palmer, Race street, Philadelphia, Pa. —a neat example of fine half-tone 
and delicate color printing ; Adams Brothers, Kansas avenue, Topeka, Kan. 





TRADE NOTES. 


A. S. GILMAN, of Cleveland, Ohio, got in on May 10a 
duplex Mergenthaler machine. 

J. B. SAVAGE, of Cleveland, Ohio, is to have four Mer- 
genthaler machines in the near future. 

THE Hoole Machine and Engraving Works has removed 
from 83 Reade street to 46 Harrison street, New York. 

Mr. NEIL CAMPBELL has retired from the firm of J. H. 
Stonemetz & Co., 23 Park Row, New York, Mr. J. C. Moore 
being his successor. 

THE Press, of Cleveland, Ohio, put in, on May 11, a new 
double-decker Potter, capable of printing eight, ten, twelve 
or sixteen pages at once. This was in addition to their four 
eight-page presses. 

THE Canaseraga (N. Y.) 7imes, whose plant was recently 
destroyed by fire, has started again with a complete new 
outfit of type and presses; all supplied by the American 
Typefounders’ Company. 

THE Buffalo Printing Ink Works are sending out a set of 
samples of some new colors for half-tone printing, the shades 
including bronze, violet and green, sienna, blue-black, mauve, 
umber, maroon and others. 

GEORGE A. WILSON, printer, formerly in business at 21 
Eddy street, Providence, Rhode Island, having outgrown his 
old quarters, has moved into the Kent & Stanley building, 
101 Sabin street, where he has three times the former space. 

THE Morgans & Wilcox Manufacturing Company, of 
Middletown, New York, have issued a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ A 
Pyramid of Praise for Patent Steel Furniture,’’ the title- 
page of which is arranged in the form of a pyramid 
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composed of expressions regarding their furniture. The 
pamphlet is illustrated with half-tone cuts showing clearly 
the different uses to which the furniture can be put, and is 
a very interesting document. 

THE ‘‘Pony Automatic’ is the name of the new cutter 
recently constructed by the Seybold Machine Company, of 
Dayton, Ohio. A little pamphlet fully describing this new 
machine has been issued by the company, containing many 
points of interest to prospective buyers. 

IN one month, lacking two hours, after the World, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, gave its order for seven Mergenthalers 
they were at work in the office. These machines arrived 
Friday morning and at 1 o’clock next day were all running. 
They were started April 27. Four of the machines are 
duplex. 

‘*FIFTY YEARS, 1844-1894,”’ is the title of a well-printed 
pamphlet issued by the Dennison Manufacturing Company, 
makers of tags and other specialties, with stores in most of 
the large cities. It gives an interesting account of the 
growth of this immense concern, and short sketches of the 
principal officers of the company. 
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BACK AND FRONT COVER DESIGN, BY F. C. GoRDON. 


Printed in Black Ink on Pearl Gray Paper. Copeland & Day, 
Publishers, Boston. 


BESIDES being a neat piece of composition and press- 
work, the new four-page circular in green and olive issued 
by the Whitlock Machine Company, of Derby, Connecticut, 
gives some very pertinent facts in relation to their improved 
two-revolution machine, and the facsimile letters upon the 
last page speak volumes as to the worth of that press. 


THE Mittineague Paper Company, of Mittineague, Mas- 
sachusetts, write us that they are running their mill largely 
on specialties — high-grade fancy papers in white and colors. 
Their large trade in pasted wedding Bristol which they 
paste and plate at their mill has kept this department 
rushed since the first of the year. They run two full lines 


of wedding papers in the flat only, and carry in stock extra 
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super and superfine grades in white and cream, kid surface 
and plate finish. In addition to these they are running reg- 
ular lines of bonds and linens. 

THE Valley Paper Company, of Holyoke, Massachusetts, 
inform us that they are, as usual, making a special push on 
their high-grade bonds, linens and ledgers. Their white 
wove and cream laid ‘‘French Linen” and ‘‘ Our Ledger ”’ 
brands of ledger paper are especially prominent in the out- 
put of their mill, and are highly spoken of by all who have 
used them. 

THE Riverside Paper Company, of Holyoke, have a 
capacity of twenty tons a day, their two mills being kept 
busy constantly. They are making a special push with 
their ‘‘ Magna Charta’’ bond, and the trade-mark of this 
well-known brand is being well fixed in the minds of paper 
users. The ‘‘ Dundee Record ”’ is not being neglected, how- 
ever, nor any of their regular lines. 

Mr. D. B. UPDIKE, 6 Beacon street, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, announces in connection with his printing and pub- 
lishing business that he is the representative of the well- 
known Arnold unbleached hand-made printing papers from 
the Eynsford Mills, Kent, England. Samples of the papers 
submitted by Mr. Updike are of good working quality and 
satisfactory to the most critical taste. 


THE new imitation of leather, called tanette, handled by 
H. Griffin & Sons, importers and dealers in bookbinders and 
pocketbook-binder’s supplies, 54-56 Duane street, New York, 
as a specialty, is meeting with great success. This material 
is such a close imitation of the original, that it would be 
hard for anyone, except a most experienced individual, to 
tell it from genuine leather. Their popular salesman, 
Mr. Demorest, states that orders for this, as well as other 
goods in his line, are on the increase. 


THE Cranston Printing Press Company, Norwich, Con- 
necticut, was established in 1876, and incorporated in 1891. 
Their business has been steadily increasing, until at present 
it has assumed large proportions. Their output includes 
two and four roller two-revolution presses, commercial and 
improved newspaper cylinders, and other classes of print- 
ing machinery. They will be glad to furnish catalogues 
and descriptive circulars of any of their presses to parties 
contemplating the purchase of machinery in their line. 


THE economical advantages of machine composition have 
been amply demonstrated in all offices financially able to 
have such an equipment; but restrictions in construction 
and operation, as well as in price, have so far confined its 
introduction to a limited portion of the newspaper field. 
Newspaper offices in country towns and the smaller offices 
in large cities are still without means to economize in com- 
position —the book field likewise is without such advan- 
tages. Any invention therefore that will bring machine 
composition to the smallest newspaper office in the country 
and to the book field, certainly deserves more than a passing 
notice; its importance can best be gauged by the immensity 
of the field at present waiting for such an invention to 
relieve it from the only unimproved necessity of the printer- 
hand composition. Recognizing the value of such an inven- 
tion to that portion of the printing field still laboring under 
the burden of hand composition, attention is called to the 
patent recently issued to Charles Sears, Cleveland, Ohio, 
mentioned in this number under ‘‘ Patents of Interest to 
Printers,’’ because there is evidence that this invention 
possesses features that will bring machine composition into 
universal use. Using only one letter or character of a kind, 
it can make any length of a line; having interchangeable 
fonts of type and not being limited to where steam or motor 
power is available — running equally well with foot treadle, 
like a sewing machine —it really possesses no limitation 
features such as are connected with present methods, This 
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invention has been mentioned in THE INLAND PRINTER at 
the issue of former patents to Mr. Sears. In speaking of his 
invention he states that machine composition being an estab- 
lished fact, it is his desire to give to the entire field sucha 
product as cannot be attained by existing methods, and his 
improvements will therefore be made in the factory and not 
on the market, and that he will shortly give a public exhibi- 
tion to demonstrate the merits of his invention. 

Copies of the Weekly Magnet and of the Young People’s 
Weekly have been received from the David C. Cook Publish- 
ing Company, of Elgin, Illinois, which show highly cred- 
itable and effective results in colors from half-tone plates by 
a Kidder four-color perfecting press. The entire edition of 
one of the papers— which in all mechanical departments 
are excellently produced — 205,000 copies—-was done on a 
Kidder press from the web; both the cover (on enameled 
book) and the inside eight pages (on machine finished book). 
The constant speed of the press we are informed was 3,500 
perfected sheets per hour. The work is alike creditable to 
the Cook Publishing Company and to the press manufac- 
turers. 

THE Connecticut River Paper Company, of Holyoke, 
Massachusetts, are making an exceedingly fine line of 
loft-dried writing papers of every description. The spec- 
ialties are the Connecticut Valley Mills, Brunswick Mills, 
Premium Linen, Crown Imperial Linen, Perfection Linen, 
Royal Scotch Linen, French Bond, Royal Scotch Bond, 
Crown Royal Bond, Government Ledger and Spartan Bond 
Ledger. The company are also making a full line of ruled 
papers of every description, and a large and complete line 
of typewriting papers put up in boxes in different weights, 
grades and sizes. The mill is also making, under contract 
for the government, envelope paper for the stamped envelope 
contract, and glazed bond and No. 1 and No. 2 ledgers for 
the Public Printer. 


ROLLER makers will be interested in the recent announce- 
ment in the Printer’s Register, of London, England, of the 
enterprise of Mr. George Eastwood, the inventor of the 
‘* Presto’’ stereotype process, who has patented a new sys- 
tem of inking intended to wholly do away with composition 
rollers, ink ducts, distributing tables, etc., and thus, in his 
own sanguine words, ‘‘ materially lessen the first cost of the 
machine, economize the floor space required, abolish roller 
bills and difficulties, and effect other improvements.’’ The 
main part of his idea is to have a rotatory receptacle fora 
thick and quick-drying ink on the top of the revolving 
cylinder holding the printing plates. How the ink is to be 
applied, and its methods of manufacture, are at present the 
secrets of the inventor. 





THE INLAND PRINTER THREE-COLOR COVER 
DESIGN. 


EADERS of THE INLAND PRINTER will remember the 
R first specimen of three-color work shown in these 
pages in the issue of December, 1894, representing 

the reproduction of a fish, for the proper rendering of which 
the lithographer had used not less than fourteen printings, 
as shown on the margin of the copy. Negatives and plates 
for that reproduction were made by Mr. Paul Bracht, who is 
now one of the firm of the Northwestern Engraving and 
Printing Company, with offices at Room 780, 334 Dearborn 
street, Chicago, and to whom was intrusted the reproduction 
by his three-color process of a most exquisite water color 
by Mr. W. W. Denslow for use on the front cover of the 
present issue. While the reproduction of the fish showed 
that even the deepest shades of colors, up to an absolute 
black, can be obtained in the three printings, yellow, red 
and blue, if photographer and etcher know their business, 
the present illustration disproves a contention made by 


many to the effect that any light or neutral tints could not 
be had by this process, claiming the obstacle to be the 
inadaptability of job press printing. Another contention 
made by the opponents of this new mode of reproducing 
colored originals is that the plates will not stand a large 
run of impressions, some even going so far as to pretend 
that the plates were worn out after a thousand copies were 
made. The fact of printing from these cuts inserts for the 
entire issue of THE INLAND PRINTER efficiently disposes of 
that claim, and there is no doubt that these plates would 
easily stand as many impressions as any first-class half-tone 
cut. The makers of this set of plates also deserve high 
credit for the speed with which they are able to turn out 
their work, for it did not take them more than six days after 
work was begun on the original before they turned over to 
the pressman the finished plates. It goes to show that they 
are sure of their results, and there is nothing at this stage 
of the development of the process which could prevent the 
American magazines and periodicals from following the 
example of European publications of a similar nature by 
charming their readers with colored illustrations when 
the process is handled to such perfection in so short a time. 
It may certainly now be considered an established fact that 
this entirely new field of color work has been earned for the 
job printer by the earnest work of the photo-engraver and 
he may with confidence solicit this class of work from his 
customers, sure of the efficient and active codperation of the 
competent engraver. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


This column is designed exclusively for the business announcements 
of advertisers and for descriptions of articles, machinery, and products 
recently introduced for the use of printers and the printing trades. 
Statements published herein do not necessarily voice the opinion of 
this journal. 











THE ‘‘UP-TO-DATE’’ RULE CASE. 

Mr. Arthur K. Taylor, of Wilmington, Delaware, has 
recently devised a rule case of a pattern which is in every 
way calculated to meet all the requirements of a case for 
labor-saving rules. The case is manufactured by the Mor- 
gans & Wilcox Company, of Middletown, New York. 

By referring to the illustration of the case, it will be seen 
that the point in which it is distinctly different from any 
other style of rule case lies in the fact that at the ends of 








each box for the rules the angle that is formed by the end of 
the box and the sides of the same box is not a right angle, as 
is the case in most of the boxes of the old style cases, but by 
the insertion of small triangular pieces of wood in the ends 
of the boxes next to the edge of the case, and in making the 
partitions at the other ends of the boxes in such a way that 
the boxes are parallelograms instead of being the shape 
which was common in the old style case. Not only are the 
boxes parallelograms but they are made uniformly a very 
little longer than the length of the rules which belong in the 
respective boxes. The result of this is, that when a piece of 
rule is placed in the case instead of forthwith falling down 
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on its side and becoming fast in the bottom of the box, as is 
the usual custom for rules of the old style cases, the rule 
starts to fall over and is supported in an upright or nearly 
upright position by striking on the angular partition 
between the ends of the boxes. The case is not made any 
smaller in any way, and it holds just as much rule as the 
other style cases. The boxes which are made in the 
improved shape are for ali the sizes of rule above the 
length of 9% ems, the smaller sizes do not cause much 
trouble by falling down, for they can be readily gotten 
out of the case. Another improvement in the ‘‘ Up-to-Date ”’ 
Case is made in making the boxes for the sizes from 5 to 9% 
ems long larger, so the compositor can have finger room in 
getting hold of the rules. 

The direct advantage that is derived from using the 
‘Up-to-Date’? Rule Case is the saving of time that is 
effected by the compositor’s not having to lose time in get- 
ting the rule out of the case, and also in not injuring the 
rule, which often happens by prying it loose out of the box 
with another piece of rule. In the ‘‘ Up-to-Date’’ Rule Case 
you can always tell where a rule belongs by trying the 
length of it on the boxes, which in the lengths above 9% ems 
are the small fraction of an inch longer than their respective 





rules. Not one compositor in a hundred can tell positively 
where the different sizes of rule above the 9-em lengths 
belong, in the old style cases. As you can’t tell by measur- 
ing the boxes with the rules because they are often two or 
three ems longer than the rules, it isn’t much to be wondered 
at that the cases are often mixed. But in the ‘‘ Up-to-Date ”’ 
Rule Case there is no excuse for the rules being put in the 
wrong boxes, as the proper box can readily be found by 
measuring. This case has had a thorough test, and its 
money-saving points have been practically demonstrated. 
In every place where they have been placed the reports 
from them have in all cases been most gratifying to the 
designer. 





A NEW HAND PRESS. 


Engravers and printers will be interested in the new 
hand press just brought out by Paul Shniedewend & Co., 
Chicago. It is built especially for heavy half-tone or process 
cut proving, and possesses strength not before equaled ina 
press of this style—in fact, a strength that renders break- 
age well-nigh impossible. An increase in the leverage in 
several places is also a valuable improvement. The first 
press of this pattern was made for an eastern engraving 
house, to be used for the above purpose. An illustration 


and description of the press will appear in the next issue of 
this journal. 
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THE NEW PONY CAMPBELL. 


The ‘‘ Century ”’ is the name of a novel pony press which 
the Campbell Company has just placed on the market. It is 
of the two-revolution type, and is a printing machine of the 
highest efficiency from the practical standpoint. In opera- 
tion it is rapid, smooth and silent, and quick to respond to 
the will of the operator, even when working at the enormous 
speed of which it is capable. In appearance it is sturdy 
grace personified ; every line a line of strength and beauty, 
and its simplicity is the wonderment of all mechanics. In 
framing and general construction the machine is exceed- 
ingly strong and rigid; in fact, to such an extent has the fea- 
ture of strength been carried, it seems that the mechanisms 
employed are capable of doing many times the work that 
even under the severest stress can be brought to bear upon 
them. As to why this was pushed beyond the usual point 
we are in the dark, but presume the Campbell Company has 
in mind a well-defined object in thus surpassing its competi- 
tors. Another thing which surprises us is the fact that 
hidden away in the press is a thousand pounds of iron more 
than other builders use. We say hidden away, for to the 
ordinary observer so graceful is the design that the presence 
of great weight is unsuspected. If the machine, however, 
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be closely examined, it will be found that this surplus 
material has been massed about the two most important 
mechanisms of the press: that of impression, and the bed- 
driving arrangement. It is evidently here that the Campbell 
Company expects to attack its competitors, for it has doubly 
fortified the two positions that are vital to good and rapid 
printing. 

The press is compact, yet exceedingly open and accessi- 
ble. The frames are neither hollowed nor flanged, but of 
solid metal. A single-piece base-plate supports the whole, 
and lends exceeding rigidity to the superstructure. The 
most remarkable features however of this machine are yet to 
be mentioned. The first is a bed-operating movement that 
has been pronounced the strongest and most rapid mechan- 
ism of the kind known to mechanics. It is this device that 
the Campbell Company has been so strenuously contending 
for in the Patent Office for the past three years. Two press 
builders sought to possess themselves each of the invention, 
but after a long and expensive struggle the Campbell Com- 
pany has been awarded priority by the Commissioner of 
Patents, and being now the rightful owner of the invention, 
is setting about to enjoy the fruits of its victory. The pecul- 
iar action of this device’ produces throughout the printing 
stroke an absolutely unvarying velocity of the type bed (an 
excellent feature), which is followed by a gradual and easy 
reversal at either end as by acrank. Indeed so quick is the 
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dart of the bed and so gentle its reversal that one is almost 
led to believe the motion he sees is merely the oscillation of 
a shadow and not of an actual bed carrying actual type. 

The second unique device, one that overcomes an evil to 
which many presses have been subject, is the continuous 
register rack. This consists in a rack upon the bed and 
an intermeshing gear upon the cylinder, both engaging 
throughout the entire length of the form. Obviously, with 
such a harmony between the bed and the cylinder of the 
press, we may expect absolutely perfect register and an 
imprint devoid of the slightest trace of slur or rub. The 
value of this device —as well as of that which we shall next 
mention — seems fabulous, when one realizes how many 
pounds of type are yearly sacrificed to the slur, rub and 
bump incident to printing. 

The third feature and one of equally great importance is 
a new and original method by which the impression cylin- 
der is prevented from ‘‘ guttering ’’ or otherwise abusing the 
surface of the form. In many other presses the cylinder 
journals lie in the lower halves of their bearings. When 
the impression takes place, if there be the slightest wear or 
lost motion in these bearings, the cylinder must be lifted by 
the form from the lower halves of the bearings to the upper 
halves before printing pressure occurs. At the first margin, 
therefore, the cylinder falls to the lower halves of the bear- 
ings, being no longer supported by the form, and a bump 
takes place, the same bump being repeated at the other side 
of the margin as the cylinder again mounts the form. This 
constant dropping of the cylinder in the margins (commonly 
called guttering) causes more damage to type and plates 
than years of legitimate use, and in setting forth to over- 
come this heretofore apparently insurmountable obstacle 
to good printing and the long life of type, the Campbell 
Company has shown a spirit of enterprise greatly to be com- 
mended. In the ‘‘Century’’ press this evil is eradicated, 
and in a manner so simple and yet so practicable as to cause 
surprise that no one thought of it before. In the lower half 
of each cylinder journal bearing is a curved bronze block, 
the shank of which, extending downwardly through the 
bearing, is supported upon springs. These springs are so 
set that they not only bear the entire weight of the cylinder, 
but support the cylinder journals snugly against the upper 
halves of their bearings. Thus the cytinder journals will 
at all times bear naturally against the upper part instead of 
the lower part of their boxes, and whether the cylinder is 
upon the form or over a margin it cannot under any circum- 
stances drop. Nor can time alter these conditions, for as 
the bearings wear, the spring-pressed block will automatic- 
ally compensate therefor. Thus by the simplest device 
imaginable one of the greatest obstacles the present-day 
printer has to contend with disappears, and a: saving of 
many dollars in type and plates results. 

Additional advantageous features of this machine are the 
quadruple air springs, four supports beneath the impres- 
sion, a graduated fly-cam arranged so that the fly may be 
set instantly for any length of sheet, and a multitude of 
labor-saving conveniences well calculated to warm any 
pressman’s heart. 

The ‘‘ Century,’’ according to its builders, will produce a 
larger return from a given area of floor space than any other 
machine known to the art. If indeed it accomplishes all 
that is expected of it, it will prove an accessory to the print- 
ing office too valuable to be overlooked in these days of good 
work and close figures. 





SANDERS ENGRAVING COMPANY REMOVAL. 


The Sanders Engraving Company, of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, whose specimen plates have been shown in THE 
INLAND PRINTER from time to time, have leased new quar- 
ters at 314 North Broadway, St. Louis, and will remove 
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from their old location on Third street on July 1. The 
change they are about to make will give them a better loca- 
tion, being in the heart of the main business portion of the 
city, and they will there have additional facilities for turn- 
ing out all classes of work. Our readers will notice a new 
design for their advertisement this month, and also a speci- 
men half-tone in another part of the paper. 





THE NEW POCKET DICTIONARY. 


The New Webster Dictionary and Complete Vest Pocket 
Library, advertised elsewhere, is a neat, compact and com- 
plete little dictionary and pocket reference book. It gives 
evidence of careful preparation, and is replete with infor- 
mation of the most practical kind. It would appear that 
the author has anticipated the demands of the present hour, 
with its stirring activities, and its rapid, onward march, 
and has issued just the book for the people and the times. 
It is having a large sale, and is eliciting much praise from 
its appreciative purchasers. As a pocket companion, and 
for the office, study or writing desk, it is a most valuable 
work. 





THE NEW LATHAM PERFORATOR. 


A new round-hole perforator has just been put on the 
market combining many points of excellence to commend it. 
The needles are directly under the center of the head in line 
with the side rods, an advantage over some other makes, 





preventing the tendency to tip, and allowing a perfectly even 
draw with the least possible wear of the pins, die and strip- 
per. This gives a perfect perforation and saves the renewal 
of the working parts so frequently necessary with the ordi- 
nary machines. The stripper is so constructed that spring- 
ing is entirely obviated. Being made of extra thickness and 
extending back and two inches upward, the binding, wear 
and consequent difficulty of operating are entirely done 
away with. The bed plate on which the steel die is placed is 
of extra strength and as rigid and firm as could be desired. 
The perforator is provided with sectional adjustment, easily 
manipulated, allowing the needles to pass upward instead 
of through the paper. They cannot slide and make defec- 
tive perforations. In case a single needle is bent or injured 
by any accident it can be removed and a new one inserted in 
a minute, without removing any of the others. The machine 
is provided with a waste box to catch the perforations which 
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litter the floor and are so hard to clean up. The needles can 
be readily sharpened without removing the head, as each 
machine is furnished with a file suitable to slide in the 
groove underneath the bed by which the needles are evenly 
sharpened. The mdchine is finely finished, provided with 
necessary gauges, has hardwood table and is guaranteed in 
every respect. It is furnished with or without power as 
desired. For strength, durability, simplicity, capacity, 
adjustment and ease of operation, this new perforator is 
expected to meet the needs of many users of machines of this 
class. It is manufactured by the Latham Machinery Com- 
pany, 197-201 South Canal street, Chicago, who would be 
pleased to tell more about it upon request. 





THE MAN WITH IDEAS IS THE MAN WHO GETS 
THERE. 


If the printer or stationer across the way goes to your 
customer with something the latter can see will be of benefit 
to his business, he will get an order. And if he gets one he 
stands a good show of getting many more orders. This is 
an everyday experience. Has anyone in your town been 
roused up to a realization of the benefits your customers 
may derive from the use of Philip Hano’s manifold books ? 
If you can show them a simple way of conducting their 
business, so that errors on the part of clerks and salesmen 
will be almost impossible, and yet without extra expense to 
them, don’t you think it would result advantageously to 
you? Perhaps they are already using manifold books, and, 
if so, are they getting them in a crude way from someone 
not versed in the business? They may not know that they 
can get from you, at low prices, the genuine ‘‘ Hano”’ 
books ; you may not know it either. We would like to hear 
from you on this subject. There is a barrel of money in 
taking orders for Hano. Write for catalogue to Philip 
Hano & Co., 808-810 Greenwich street, New York, or 315 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 





‘¢ SILKTONE’’ ART ADDRESS CARDS. 


We have received from Milton H. Smith, publisher of 
society address cards, 95 Andrews street, Rochester, New 
York, samples of his silktone art address cards, which are 
an attractive novelty. Mr. Smith has issued a sample book 
showing a number of designs in which he can furnish these 
cards, but being printed upon enameled stock the effect is 
not quite the same as upon the cards themselves. Still it 
gives a very good idea of the character of the work. His 
idea in getting out this style of designs was to furnish 
something quieter and less conspicuous than his regular 
line of color embossed designs. Silktone is a production of 
a combination of ingredients in printing which is Mr. 
Smith’s own invention and for which a patent has been 
applied. The cards are neatly put up in packs of fifty, four 
assorted tints in each pack. Write to Mr. Smith for full 
particulars, if interested in these art cards. 





TROUBLE WITH COPYING INKS. 


‘The Adamson Disk Cover, advertised elsewhere, offers a 
novel and effective solution of the many annoyances experi- 
enced by those who use copying inks. Instead of getting 
ink from the iron disk, the rollers take it from a cloth-cov- 
ered disk which fits smoothly over the iron disk. This cloth 
disk acts much the same as a stamp pad or typewriter rib- 
bon, and becomes saturated with the ink. The ink covers 
50 per cent more work by this method, and what is left in 
the cloth can be used next time copying ink is required. 
The cloth disk is lined with rubber, which prevents leakage. 
A separate disk cover is necessary for each color, but they 
are not expensive. 


IT WILL PAY 
Photo-engravers to send to Scovill & Adams Company, 423 
Broome street, New York, for their photo-engravers’ cata- 
logue with latest information concerning the art. 





THE NEW FRANKLIN TYPEWRITER. 


We present herewith an illustration of a typewriting 
machine, the introduction of which has marked the begin- 
ning of a new era in the history of that indispensable 
adjunct to the busi- 
ness office. A 
careful compari- 
son of this machine 
with others for 
which a higher 
price is asked will 
show no differ- 
ences that are not 
in its favor. It 
has come to be 
acknowledged that 
the perfect machine must permit the writing to be always in 
sight. This serves to prevent errors and saves time. It 
makes tabulated work easy, a great consideration in a print- 
ing or publishing office. The keyboard has the ‘‘ Standard ”’ 
or universal arrangement, thus enabling it to be operated at 
first trial. The keys are of celluloid, handsome and dura- 
ble, with inlaid characters of the same material, the letters 
being of white on black ground and the characters in black 
on white ground. The quick response of the carriage to the 
action of the keys allows of the greatest speed in writing. 
The line spacing is done automatically and can be varied in 
width when desired. The feed-rolls adjust themselves to all 
kinds of work without altering the tension, and can be 
instantly released, to allow the straightening or shifting of 
the paper in any direction. A careful inquiry into the mer- 
its of the New Franklin will convince the most skeptical that 
it would be the cheapest machine on the market at a much 
higher price. The prospective buyer should inform himself 
on the subject before making a decision. Write to Tower, 
Dawson & Co., 306 and 308 Broadway, New York. Their 
advertisement appears in this issue on another page. 








JULIUS HEINEMANN & COMPANY. 


The removal of the above firm to new quarters at 199 and 
201 East Van Buren street, Chicago, was announced in our 
last issue. They are now fully settled and the business is in 
complete working order. The machines for casting quads, 
and for making metal furniture, leads and slugs, are work- 
ing to their full capacity. The firm makes a specialty of 
printers’ sundries, brass rules, etc., and has recently gotten 
up some metal borders intended especially for newspaper 
advertising. These are made in 6, 8 and 12 point sizes, and 
can be furnished either in strip form or in labor-saving fonts. 
They are also at work upon a number of very attractive 
designs in brass rule. All of this material will be shown 
in their new catalogue, which will be ready about June 10, 
and which they would be glad to send toany printer desir- 
ing same. 





HAVE YOU DECIDED 


Upon the place at which you will pass your annual outing ? 
If not the Wisconsin Central has attractions to offer which 
are second to none and well worthy of your consideration. 
Along its line and adjacent thereto are located the best sum- 
mer resorts in the states of Illinois and Wisconsin. These 
are fully described in a very attractive pamphlet entitled 
‘‘Our Summer,”’ just issued. It is brimful of information to 
tourists, health-seekers and sportsmen, and contains many 
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half-tone illustrations of pretty scenery along the line of the 
Central. A copy will be promptly mailed you upon receipt 
of two-cent stamp. Address James C. Pond, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





THE LARGE SIZE GOLDING JOBBER. 


For work that is too small to run on a cylinder press, 
and too large for a quarto or half medium job press, there 
is no machine upon which it can be run more profitably than 
the No. 9 Golding Jobber. Its chase capacity is 15 by 21 
inches, or 1534 by 21% with steel chase. It is designed to 
run at 1,500 per hour, but it is capable of a speed of 1,800 
per hour. As compared with a pony cylinder press, its first 
cost is less, it occupies less floor space, requires a less 
expensive attendant to run it, and the cost for making ready, 
ink and rollers is less. Before investing in a small cylinder 
or large jobber, write for full particulars regarding the No. 
9 Golding Jobber to Golding & Co., Boston, Philadelphia or 
Chicago. 





THE FAIFER BINDER. 


The United States Patent Office Gazette during the past 
sixteen years has shown forty-two patents issued for 
improvements on temporary binders. Some of these had 
merit and made fortunes for their inventors, while others 
failed to even meet consideration. Out of the entire forty- 
two binders there remain but three known to stationers com- 





ER BINDER 


Way-Bill Pile Ca 


manding any sale at all, and these are bought under protest 
by the customer. The latest improvement, the Faifer 
Binder, has qualities entirely different from any in use 
today. Among its advantages, are: There is no thread to 
break; no needles to lose; no punch required to drill the 
paper before the binder can be used ; no paste or mucilage ; 
nothing to wear out; it isalwaysready for action. You can 
file a single sheet, a dozen, or a hundred at a time, and the 
action is the same. This file was invented mainly for filing 
way-bill tissue copies, used by auditors of railroad compa- 
nies. Two hundred and fifty copies of these tissues can be 
placed in the binder at one filing, and in less time than you 
can put fifty in any other file on the market today for the 
same purpose. When filled to its greatest capacity the 
smallest file will hold 2,000 tissues, and as it requires but 
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half an inch margin for binding, you have a perfect flat- 
opening book, an important point, and a great convenience 
to the auditor who posts direct from his tissue copies. The 
railroad companies are adopting it very rapidly for’ way- 
bills (original and duplicate), abstracts, tariffs, etc., and 
claim it is the only binder suitable for their purpose. Three 
of the largest fire insurance companies in Chicago have also 
adopted it for their daily reports, and pronounce it a great 
improvement over the old stub-book system. There is no 
limit to the uses this file can be put to, and it promises to 
have a large sale in the near future. It is simple, durable, 
speedy and cheap. From a number of testimonials received, 
we select two as indicating the favor with which the file is 
meeting. One is from a railroad company and the other 
from an insurance company. 

I take pleasure in stating that I have used the Faifer Patent Temporary 
Binders for the past seven months and find them far superior to the old 
style of binding my way-bill impressions. I cheerfully recommend them as a 
perfect and substantial binder.—W. F. Booth, Auditor, Cincinnati, Fackson 
& Mackinaw Ratlway Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

I take pleasure in saying that the Faifer Files and Binders furnished to 
us by you for our daily report blanks have now been in use in our office for 
several months, and have given very good satisfaction. We find the binders 
do good work, and they are certainly the most durable that we have ever 
used.—A. E. Clough, Northern Assurance Co., Chicago. 

The Shepard Way-Bill File Company, at 212-214 Monroe 
street, Chicago, are the sole manufacturers. 





RESULTS — RESULTS — RESULTS. 


It is not alone the advertiser who takes large space in 
THE INLAND PRINTER who speaks in the highest terms of 
its beneficent results. The man whoruns a small advertise- 
ment, or even takes a few lines in the want column, feels 
gratified at the returns. We received and sent fifteen replies 
in one day to one of the advertisers in the want column for 
May. Read what these people say of what THE INLAND 
PRINTER hasdone for them: 


I am surprised at the results of my advertisement in your publication. 
I have received answers from all English-speaking countries, referring to 
advertisement in INLAND PRINTER, and only one or two references to ad ver- 
tisements in other trade publications.—Z£. B. Catlin, Standard Publishing 
Company, Anaconda, Montana. 

In your August number of 1892 I had a four-line advertisement of a tab- 
leting recipe for sale. Among other answers I received one dated April 15, 
1895. A pretty good illustration of the power of printers’ ink, and that 
“bread cast upon the waters” will return after many days. It was far- 
reaching also—one came from Vancouver Island and one from Nova Scotia. 
—A. L. Knox, Hoopeston, [llinots. 

Either our goods are so attractive, or advertising in your journal so effect- 
ive that we are behind in our orders, as the result of a small ad. in the last 
number. It is certain, however, that attractions do not draw unless pre- 
sented to the public, and could you but see the stack of orders from all parts 
of the country sent to us, you would be convinced, the same as we are, that 
THE INLAND PRINTER is the journal through which to reach the printers.— 
W. L. Warner Co., Chicago. 





CADMUS OLD STYLE. 


Our readers will be interested in the two specimen pages 
of Cadmus old style shown in another part of this issue, 
made by A. D. Farmer & Son Typefounding Company, New 
York and Chicago. This series was originally made only 
in sizes from six to fourteen point, but the larger sizes are 
now finished and the letter can be furnished as large as 
60-point, which makes the series one of the most complete 
ever gotten out. In view of the fact that a number of print- 
ers have been under the impression that this foundry did not 
make the original Cadmus series, the statement made in one 
of the pages that it was first issued from that foundry in 
1889, from a set of drives from the original steel punches, 
ordered from the well-known Mayeur Foundry, of Paris, 
will be interesting to readers of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
Made in this way, there can be no doubt as to the correctness 
of the cut of this popular series. The new specimen sheet 
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of this foundry, just issued, shows their ‘‘ Regent’’ series, 
the ‘‘ Abbey Open,”’ the ‘‘ Beekman,”’ the ‘‘ Nassau,’’ the 
**Curio,’’ and a number of new ornaments. 





ABOUT BENZINE CANS. 


It is a common saying among people who have never 
tried it that ‘‘anybody can edit a newspaper,’’ and it seems 
also to have become almost as much of an axiom that ‘‘ any- 
body can make a benzine can.’? This probably accounts 
for the many poor ones that are put upon the market, just as 
the belief in the first quotation is in a great measure respon- 
sible for the poor newspapers that spring from all parts of 
the country. There are good benzine cans, however, and we 
show in our advertising columns an illustration of what is 
perhaps the best one that has yet been brought out. It pos- 
sesses so many good qualities that we haven’t space to tell 
about them here, but are sure that those of our subscribers 
who would appreciate a good article in this line will be 
amply repaid by writing to the Wesel Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 11 Spruce street, New York, who are its manufactur- 
ers, for further particulars. 








WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We will receive special want advertisements for THE INLAND PRINTER 
at a uniform price of 25 cents per line, ten words to the line. Price invaria- 
bly the same whether one or more insertions are taken, and cash to accom- 
pany the order. The magazine is issued promptly on the Ist of each month, 
and no want advertisements for any issue can be received later than the 20th 
of the month preceding. Answers can be sent in our care, if desired. All 
letters received will be promptly forwarded to parties for whom intended 
without extra charge. 








LL live printers should have Bishop’s ‘‘ Practical Printer,”’ 
200 pages, price $1. Also his Fi3 “Diagrams of Imposition’? and 
“ Printers’ Ready Reckoner,” 50} cents each; the ‘‘ Printers’ Order 
Book,” price $3, and ‘Speci? mens of Job Work,” price $2. 
Sold by H. G. Bishop, 126 Duane | gq street, N. Y., and all typefound- 
ers. andiest and most useful works’ published for printers. 
Also “The Job Printer’s List of Prices and Estimate Guide,” 
price $1. All who are starting in business need these books. 


ATIENTION — Wanted by a man of experience, situation 
as general manager or superintendent of a large thoroughly equipped 
printing and publishing house. Unquestioned executive ability, thorough 
acquaintance with estimating all classes of printing, blank books and litho- 
graphing; am practical in every branch, and posted on all classes and 
grades of paper stock. Correspondence and an exchange of testimonials 
solicited. Address ** PENTATEUCH,” care INLAND PRINTER. 
GENTS WANTED— We want agents to handle the 
Official Memorial of the World’s Columbian Exposition, a finely bound 
volume, 320 pages, 8 by 11 inches in size, giving full reports of the dedicatory 
and opening ceremonies, and fully illustrated with engravings of the build. 
ings and portraits of the officials. Wecan make very desirable terms with 
agents, and will furnish a complete agent’s outfit consisting of one cloth- 
bound book, one leather-bound book, one padded-cover book, one prospectus 
book, and one subscription blank book for $5. One agent sold 7,000 in 12 
months. It is offered at a nominal price and sells readily. Address for 
terms, etc., THE H. O. SHEPARD CO., 212-214 Monroe street, Chicago. 













GOOD THING FOR A LITTLE MONEY — The clean- 
est, best selected, best located, best paying job office in county seat of 
county of 50,000 population, in Michigan; ground floor location, low rent, low 
expenses, cheap power. Everything new and up-to-date. Fine patronage, 
steadily increasing; worth $2,000; $1,800 cash takes it. Address “* BUSI- 
NESS,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


MONTHLY CALENDAR BLOTTER—DO YOU ISSUE 
ONE? If so, send address to Harper Iilustrating Syndicate, Columbus, 
Ohio, and get proof of the neatest and prettiest thing out for this purpose. 


A PRESS BARGAIN—Cox Duplex Press, secondhand, 

splendid condition, with folder ; prints and folds 2,000 complete papers 
per hour, both sides ; just the press for small daily or large weekly. A snap 
for someone. REGISTER-GAZETTE CO., Rockford, Illinois. 











ARTISTIC DISPLAY IN ADVERTISING is the title of the 

pamphlet showing the eighty-five designs submitted in the A. & W. 
advertising competition. This is a work that every compositor and ad. 
writer should have. Size, 8 by 11 inches; 96 pages, embossed cover; post- 
paid, 30 cents. INLAND PRINTER CO., 212-214 Monroe street, Chicago, 
or Ann street and Park Row, New York. 





offices in Ohio? Death of partner after thirty years’ successful busi- 
ness cause of sale. Address ‘* MAIN,” care INLAND PRINTER. 





FOR SALE — Complete set of plates of a World’s Fair illus- 
trated magazine, including all the original half-tone plates used in that 
publication, together with electrotypes of all the text pages—over 1,000 
half-tone plates in all. Shows the Fair from the time ground was first 
broken until the close of the Exposition. Just the thing for a souvenir book. 
Will sell cheap. Address ‘*WORLD’S FAIR,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


FOR SALE — 40 by 60 Babcock press standard, air springs, 
tapeless delivery, rack and screw distribution; prints 8-column 8-page 
paper. $800. J. H. STONEMETZ & CO., 23 Park Row, N. Y. 


FOR SALE — Neat and complete job printing office, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. Machinery and material modern and in good condition. 
Paying established trade. Inventory $3,500. Sell for $2,500. A practical 
man can make good living and good interest on investment. Address 
* QUAD,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


OR SALE-—31 by 50 Hoe double cylinder press; prints 6- 
a: omeean 8-page paper; $1,000. J. H. STONEMETZ & CO., 23 Park 
ow, N. Y. 


EWSPAPER MAN WANTED — As one of several part- 
ners in a reorganization scheme. Capital required, $500 or upward. 
Paper is a weekly, with strong local flavor, published near large eastern city. 
It has prominent literary, scientific and horticultural features, and is ready 
to “branch out.’ Correspondence invited. Address ‘* EDWARDS,” care 
INLAND PRINTER. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVER desires position; all-around work- 
man; _ half-tone and line; moderate salary; references. E. W. 
PHOTO, General Delivery, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 











OSTAL CARDS REDEEMED— Uncle Sam will not 
redeem printed, but not used, postal cards ; I will. Send sample, state 
quantity, and I will quote price. W.S. PARKER, 152 Monroe st., Chicago. 
RACTICAL SPECIMENS No. 6 are still in print; or- 
der at once; price 25 cents. McCulloch’s Practical Job Records, $1.25 

and $2, with Nos. 5 and 6 free. F. H. MCCULLOCH, Austin, Minn. 





RINTERS — Mail $5 money order and receive book ‘‘ How 

to Manufacture all kinds of Printing and Lithographic Inks and their 

Varnishes.”” You need it in your business. GEORGE W. SMALL & CO., 
Kinney avenue and Wold street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


RINTING INKS—Best in the world. Carmines, 12% 

cents an ounce; best job and cut black ever known, $1 a pound; best news 

ink seen since the world began, 4 cents a pound. Illustrated price list free 

on application. Address WILLIAM JOHNSTON, Manager Printers’ Ink 
Press, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


SPECIMENS OF JOB PRINTING —A volume of prac- 

tical designs that should be in the hands of every progressive job printer. 
Plenty of colorwork ; enameled stock; pages 6% by 10 inches. Sent post- 
paid for 25 cents (nostamps). Order at once. E. W. ELFES, Castalia, S. D. 


PECIMENS OF PRINTING — Only a limited number 
left; letter-heads, bill-heads, cards, ball tickets, menus, etc. THE 
INLAND PRINTER says: “One of the best examples of art printing that 
has fallen into our hands for some time.”? Price 50 cents. E. B. CATLIN, 
Anaconda, Montana, 


O EDITORS, ETC.— Advertiser, employed on provincial 

daily paper as editorial writer, descriptive, specials, etc., seeks change; 

worked in most newspaper capacities; practiced proofreader; unionist. 
Write “* RUBE,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


ANT TO GO WEST— Would take interest in news 
and job office in live country town. Give full particulars ; send copy 
of paper. WILLIAM E. GARFIELD, 4335 Ellis avenue, Chicago. 


ANTED— A partner with capital to take half-interest 

(or will sell entire plant) in old-established printing office situated in 

rapidly growing city of one hundred and fifteen thousand inhabitants in 

northwestern Ohio; this is rare opportunity for the right party; corre- 
spondence solicited. Address ‘* H. H. H.,”? care INLAND PRINTER. 


























ANTED — An experienced man to organize and manage 

a general advertising business, to be operated in connection with and 

as a feeder to a large and well-known printing office located in a southern 

city. Address ‘*MERCURY,” care INLAND PRINTER, with references, 

etc., and fuller information of the duties and requirements of the position 
will be given. 

WANTED — By a lady, situation as compositor or proof- 

reader, or the two combined. Ten years’ experience. Also bookkeeping 

and general office work, if desired. Address ** C 23,” care INLAND PRINTER. 

















ANTED — Electrotype molder; must be capable, sober 
and reliable. Steady position. Send address and full particulars as 
to salary, etc., to ‘* FOUNDRY,” care INLAND PRINTER. 





ANTED in every printing establishment, and elsewhere, 
persons to make $1 an hour getting up orders for the New Webster 
Dictionary and Complete Vest-Pocket Library, described on another page 
of this paper. Full particulars and circulars free. Address E. E. MILES, 
Publisher, 324 Dearborn street, Chicago, Illinois. 


WANTED — To buy, quarter medium Universal press; 

must be in first-class condition. Might buy small job office in connec- 
tion, if material is in good condition and up-to-date. Address ‘* PRESS- 
MAN No. 1,” care INLAND PRINTER. 








OUNG MEN wishing to acquire a thorough knowledge 
of printing have the opportunity at the New York Trade School, First 
avenue, Sixty-seventh and Sixty-eighth streets, New York. The course of 
instruction comprises newspaper and general job composition. Each student 
is under the constant supervision of an instructor, and rapid progress is 
assured. Write for catalogue giving particulars. 





$1 (less 3 cents for money order) buys our Pelham Mailing 

System and Mailer (postpaid) ; 1,000 per hour; no type lists necessary ; 
no “extras”; economical; practical; unique address label; we’ve used it 
two years on our Merchants Fournal, 2,470 subscribers. C. P. ADAMS & 
BRO., Topeka, Kansas. 


FINE BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 
ENTRALLY LOCATED JOB PRINTING PLANT 


and established business. Plant complete in every department ; cost 
$50,000. Business for the last six years averaged over $68,000. For terms 
address ** No. 333,” care INLAND PRINTER. 
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E. U. KIMBARK, 
Secretary. 


P.R. SHUMWAY, 
President. 


The Paper Mills Company 


-+» CHICAGO: :- 


1535-1536 Marquette 
Building. 


Long Distance Telephone, 
Main Express 84. 


Paper. 


NEWS PAPERS, 
COATED PAPERS, 
CARDBOARDS, 

BOOK PAPERS, 
WRAPPING PAPERS, 
ENVELOPES, 
WRITING PAPERS, 
TWINES, Etc. 


FOR SALE CHEAP! 
Thorne Typesetting Machines. 


(BREVIER AND MINION SIZES.) 
In first-class secondhand condition. 


For full particulars address, 


WEST PUBLISHING CO., 
ST. PAUL,. MINN. 


WHOLESALE 
DEALERS IN..... 


As representatives of the 
leading manufacturers both 
in the East and in the West, 
we are ina position to make 
advantageous prices to all 
users of paper. 


We make a point of the 
rapid filling of special 


orders and contracts. 








The Harrison “Complete” 
Set of Composing Rules. 


Made from the finest tempered 
steel, highly polished, in the fol- 
lowing em lengths: 4,4%.5,5%, 6, 
6%, 7, 7%, 8, 8%, 9, 9!4, 10, 11, 12, 
13, 14, 15, 16, 17. 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 
24, 25, 26, 2614, 27, 28, 29, 30, 32, 35, 
38, 40. 42 and 45—forty rules of 
the most useful lengths, carefull 
fitted and accuracy aaasenteet. 
Every rule plainly marked, is 
in full view and easily removed 
from case. Will last a lifetime, 
and the low price places the set 
within the means of every com- 
positor. 

PRICE, complete with 
Hardwood Case, . . $3.50 
For one dollar with order, we will send 

by express, balance C.O. D. with privilege 


of examination. 


Special lengths or special sized sets made 
to order. 

Our neat little catalogue will explain more 
particulars. We would like to send you one. 


HARRISON RULE MFG. CO. 
NORWALK, OHIO. 


AN OPINION.—We have more to follow. 
HOT SPRINGS, S DAKOTA, Mav 8, 1895. 


Muar 
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HARRISON RULE Co.: 


The rules ordered came today. They are all right, and would not take $10.00 for them if 
I knew I could not get another set like them. 


Yours, HENRY G PIKE. 
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A copy of our Hand- 

EMBOSSING ON ORDINARY JOB PRESSES, ss 

boss rg Ordinary Job 

Presses”? will be sent to every purchaser of one pound of our Superior 

Embossing Composition, price, $1.25 per pound ; sample lot, 35 cents. This 

is the most valuable and practical treatise on embossing ever issued, and is 

couched in simple and easily understood language, devoid of all technical 

phrases, which makes it peculiarly valuable to the beginner — the result of 
years of practical experience of experts in this beautiful art. Address, 

Superior Embossing Composition Co., 708 Elm St., Camden, N. J. 





Made Easy by using Burbank’s Original 

ed Embossing Composition. All ready for 
use; no heating or mixing; 75 cents per 
jar. Sold by American Typefounders’ 
Company, New York, Buffalo, Pitts- 
burgh, Baltimore; Golding & Co., Boston, 
Philadelphia and Chicago. 


ss THE DURANT 
COUNTERS 


Received the Highest Award 
at the World’s Columbian Exposition. 


Send for Catalogue to W. N. DURANT, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


PATENTS. 


Patents procured in the United States and in all Foreign Countries. 
Opinions furnished as to scope and validity of Patents. Careful attention 
given to examinations as to patentability of inventions. Patents relating 
to the Printing interests a specialty. Address, 


FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Attorney-at-Law and Solicitor of Patents, 
925 F STREET, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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DIXON'S BELT DRESSING. ..wiicn pnevenrs 
SLIPPING AND PRESERVES THE LEATHER, 
Are two Indispensable Articles for Printers and Publishers. 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


ST.LOUIS 
DHOTO-ENGRAVING (6. 


QR. 47 & PINE STS. ST LOUIS, MO 


A Grand Triumph — Not an Experiment. 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED 


INK REDUCER AND DRYER, 


For Printers, Lithographers and Binders. 


‘Trte Mot 
HIS simple and ro} royal device most effectually REDUCES AND REFINES 
PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC INKS, of any color, age or stiffness 








Send for Circulars. 








Peart Doe. 6 1808 








PATENTED. 


without affecting the color. Whenever trouble arises in working any 

paper or cardboard, or you want to start up presses mornings without 

washing up to save time, the rollers are sticky, weather damp, cold or 
hot, the ink on the rollers dry, they pull and refuse to take or distribute the 
ink, just put a little Inkoleum on the rollers with your finger and mix a little 
in the ink if stiff, and note the time saved—ten times the cost of Inkoleum. 
For sale by dealers generally. Look out for infringements of our Patents; 
they are all worthless, from the axle greases up. Buy only Inkoleum. 


ELECTRINE MFG. CO., St. Paul, Minn. Geo. M. Stanchfield, Patentee. 
on EWEN ois 


IMPROVED BROWER QUOIN 


Will be ready for delivery on and after June 11, 1895. 











SUPERIOR TO ANY QUOIN NOW ON THE MARKET. 
Prices Low but Quality the Best?! 


No. 0, Little Samsons, - - - - 

No. 1, Medium Size, - - - - . 

No. 2; Large Size, - - 
Steel Quoin Keys, each 50 cents. 


1 
- Pe 1.75 
The * Little Samson” is a new size, the smallest wedge quoin made. 


BUY NO QUOIN until you see the NEW BROWER. 


UNION QUOIN CO., Makers, 
Room 503 Pontiac Building, 358 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 

















Armour’s 
Flexible Tablet 
Composition 


For gumming tablets of all kinds, 
and exceedingly valuable to 
printers, bookbinders and paper 
manufacturers. 


Universally pronounced the Best. 


Send for samples and prices. Correspondence solicited. 


ARMOUR GLUE WORKS, 
205 La Salle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Bradner Smith & Company, 
.-- Paper Makers... 
Chicago. 


WE HAVE SOME 


EXTRA BARGAINS 


FLAT anbD RULED PAPERS, 
ENVELOPES, 
CARDBOARD, Etc. 


Send for Samples and Bargain Catalogue. 





HEBER WELLS, 


Successor to Vanderburgh, Wells & (o., 
157-159 William St., NEW YORK, 
& Printers’ 

Materials 


OF HIGH 
GRADE. 













Prices 
Moderate. 


ONLY MAKER OF 


“Strong Slat” 
Cases 


We allow Printers a discount on fonts of 
WOOD TYPE of fifty per cent, 
and five more for cash. 


Catalogues of 136 pages scnt to recognized printers. 








Dick’s Seventh Mailer. 


— se 





OVER 8,000 NOW IN USE. THE MOST PERFECT MACHINES MADE. 


With Dick’s Mailer, in ten hours, each of six experts, unaided, fits for 
the mail bags, 20,000 Inter Oceans. Three a second have been stamped. 


PRICE, $20.25, WITHOUT ROYALTY. 


Address, REV. ROBERT DICK ESTATE, BurFAato, N.Y. 





CHICAGO BRANCH: 
Suite 204 and 205, 154-158 Washington St. 
CHAS. M. MOORE, Manager. 













GEORGE MATHER’S SONS CO., 
Nos. 128 = 130 Oliver Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Huber Grank Movement Super Royal Jopbver 


(MOVEMENT PATENTED JULY 22, 1890.) 


TWO OR THREE ROLLERS. FOUR TRACKS. BOX FRAME. NO SPRINGS. 


Front Delivery, Table Distribution. Back Delivery, Table or Drum Distribution. 











Ko LELAND RODK== 


Prov.R.S 











the bed. There is no lost motion between the bed and cylinder during the printing stroke, and the register is 
perfect at all speeds. The impression is sharp and solid, and the bed and cylinder are warranted not to spring or 
give way in the least degree. The distributing and form rollers are of wrought-iron pipe, with steel journals 
welded in. The distribution is exceptionally fine. The cylinder never comes to a full stop when the press is in operation, 
but keeps moving slowly when the bed is reversing, until the speed of the bed is equal, when it increases in unison with 
the bed. The sheet is taken by the grippers when the cylinder is moving s an important point in favor of perfect 
register. 
Having no complicated cam or stop motions to get out of order or limit the speed of the press, we guarantee every 
machine to print twenty-two hundred sheets per hour, when properly fed, in perfect register and without jar or extra wear. 
The cylinder can be tripped at the will of the feeder, and up to the moment when the sheet is taken by the grippers. 
The bed is supported under the line of impression by four large rollers, journaled in stands which are fastened to a 
rigid box-stay that cannot spring or give in the least degree. The side-frames are of the box pattern, also, and every 
part of the machine is constructed with an eye to great strength and durability. The sheets are delivered in front of 
the cylinder, clean side to the fly, which is positive and noiseless in its action. 
We unhesitatingly pronounce this press the most simple, complete and serviceable, of its size, ever introduced, 
and invite the closest inspection and comparison. 


/ \HE bed and cylinder are each driven by acrank, and there are no springs required to help reverse the motion of 


























SIZES. | DIMENSIONS, WEIGHT AND SPEED 
|| 
|Rollers covering! Bed inside | * | Length Width Height ae oe 7 
pee ea cea entire form. : bearers. Matter. ] oral. over all. ener all, Weight boxed. Spe ra 7 
FRONT DELIVERY . 2 26 x 36in. | 23x 32in. || 8 ft. Gin. | 5ft.10in. | 4ft.2in. | About 4 tons. — 1,200 to 2,200 
FRONT DELIVERY . 3 26 x 36in. | 19x 32in. || 8ft.6in. | 5ft.10in. | 4ft.2in. | About 4tons. | 1,200 to 2,200 
Back DELIVERY 2 26 x 36 in. | 23 x 32 in. || 10 ft. 6in. | 5 ft. 10 in. | 4ft.2in. | About 4 tons. | 1,200 to 2,200 
BacK DELIVERY 3 26 x 36 in. | 19 x 32in. || 10 ft.6in. | 5ft.10in.| 4ft.2in. | About 4 tons. | 1,200 to 2,200 














We furnish with Press—Countershaft, Hangers, Cone Pulleys, Driving Pulleys, Two Sets of Roller Stocks, Wrenches, Boxes and Shipping. 


VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON, 


59 ANN ST. AND 17 TO 23 ROSE ST., NEW YORK. No. 256 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO ILL. 
H. W. THORNTON, Western Manager. 
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Some Peculiar Styles 


Of advertising are adopted by enterprising houses to 
make known their wares. This concern will try a certain 
method—that firm a different one. Some styles accom- 
plish their purpose; others fail todo so. We try to attract 


attention and at the same time convince the reader that 


Queen City Printing Inks 


Are the Inks they should purchase if the best is wanted. 
To those yet unacquainted with our Inks, we especially 
desire to say that the way to vow that we speak the 
truth is to give the Queen City goods a fair trial. We 
will put them against any other brand on the market 
today, and will abide by the result, whatever it may be. 
We know we have a good thing and want you to know 


it also. Write for our catalogue. 


The Queen City Printing Ink Co. 


Cincinnati. 


347 Dearborn Street. 
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Round-Hole Perforating Machines. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS. ——— 


ADE IN 
20 inch. 














EDWIN B. STIMPSON 


& SON, 


Patentees and Manufacturers, 


31 Spruee Street, ae ~NEW YORK. 
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sheaferfectertertectentestectentectectertectectertectente ste 


Julius Heinemann & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’ BRASS RULES, 

| METAL FURNITURE, 
LEADS and SLUGS, 
CHASES, Etc. 








199=201 East Van Buren Street, 


CHICAGO. 


Telephone, Main 4719. New Specimen Book 


now ready. 


ape feshsshe bac cfesfesfeshec sche spe chssfeshs ope ape cfe 





FROM GAS OR 
GASOLINE. 


POWE 
THE (VT TQ) GAS ENGINE 


OF TODAY, IS THE RESULT OF OVER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 





EXPERIENCE IN THIS FIELD. 





EVERY: 
WHERE ! 


No Boiter, 
No STEAM, 
No Coat, 
No ASHES, 
No GAUGES, 
No ENGINEER, 
No DANGER. 






45,000 IN USE! 


SIZES: 1-3 TO 120 HORSE-POWER. 





THE OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS, 


(INCORPORATED, ) 


No. 245 Lake Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Cor. 33d and Walnut Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





y 
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oe 
The Dexter Folders, 
The New Wire Stitcher, 
Elliott Thread Stitcher, 
The Acme Paper Cutters, 
Ellis Roller Backer, 
Ellis Book Trimmer, 
Ellis Embosser, 


_ SOR 





ie 


Signature Presses, 

Index Cutters, 

Punch and Eyelet Machines, 
Patent Gold-Saving Machine, 
Spooner’s Mailing Machine, 
Ruling Machines, 

Tape, Wire, Etc. 


F. L. MONTAGUE & CO. 


315 Dearborn Street, 


Manhattan Blidg., Room 617, 


CHICAGO. 


17 Astor Place, 
140 East 8th Street, 


NEW YORK. 


THE INLAND 


F.L. MONTAGUE & CO. 


Improved 
Bookbinders’ and 
Printers’ Machinery. 


PRINTER. 

















The Gossips 


say a good many things that should not be said. We 
tell nothing but the truth, and, while we always talk 
INK, we have facts to make known which should at 
all times interest printers and lithographers. 


Buffalo Printing Inks 


are becoming so well known that it is less trouble to 
sell them than formerly. The people who have bought 
stay with us right along. The new customers are the 
ones we particulary address each month. If not using 
these inks we ask you to try them. Specimen Book 
on request. 


Buffalo Printing Ink Works, 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 





Another New Machine! 


GQ @& 








opens MACHINE has our new device for slitting that entirely avoid 


“buckling” at the third fold, even on 150-lb. paper .°. 


— Ge 


——— WE GUARANTEE THIS! —- 


The machine has but one set of miter gears in its entire construction, 


each set of rolls being run independent of the other. 


Our new method of handling tapes does away with repeated re-sewing. 


3-7 





Sedo de dete do dodo dodo do ho dodo todo doe odo tote Poche do cte stot 


--- Made by the... 


Brown Folding Machine Co. 


Erie, Pa. 
TRETTE TTT TTT TTT TT TTT TTT TT TT 


o— 
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TELEPHONE... 


£5.0s6000, Prop Mal] 3488. 












pet tin 























“= ZAFERS OCESSES: 
dENGE RAVENS 5 Var: pe sROCESSES 
ELECTROTYPERS pt? DESIGNERS. 
167 ADAMS ST. 
Chicago. 





iain iiaeaiearimemaanaaaaaa 
: HERE are Printing Inks and Printing Inks. : 
(x But when you get through experimenting,  (@& 
(* come back, as everybody does, to the old C3 
(8% reliable goods of GEO. MATHER’S SONS COM- (& 
(9 PANY, 29 Rose Street, New beret ote oe (s 
(98 (o 
(o ( 
(3, (3 


Street, Boston, Mass. .’ 


(BE (E(k (a (OK (E(k (mK (K(k (Ok (KR 








66 99 AUTOMATIC 
The Monitor WIRE STITCHER. 
A MONEY MAKER © « 
Because time is spent in stitching, not in adjusting. (2 Simple, 


Capacities up to 14 inches in thickness. & 
© Durable, 
ALL SIZES OF WIRE IN STOCK. (2 
C7) . 
Do not purchase a Stitcher until you investigate 4 Reliable 
the merits of this. For circular, fully describing &) eee 
it, address 








Economy Manufacturing Company, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


195-197 South Canal Street, = > = CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Acme” Sell-Glamping Gutter. 


The only Avuromatric Self-Clamping Cutter made. We 
combine Self and Hand Clamp. Also, Self and Foot 
Clamp. 

Labor saved will pay entire cost of Cutter in two years. 

HIGHEST AWARD at the World’s Fair. 

FORTY sizes and styles, 28 to 72 inches. 


Child Acme Cutter & Press Co., 


64 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 





F. L. MONTAGUE & CO., Agents, 
315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
17 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 








The Golor Printer — __2o-F-carnarr. 


>) AN now be purchased by the craft at a considerable reduction from its original price. The enormous 

oe ee « «@ w expense of producing this work at first precluded the possibility of its being sold at less than $15.00, 

the original price, but owing to the dull times it has been decided to sacrifice the work in order to 

- dispose of the copies yet remaining unsold. It is probable that no second edition of 7he Color Printer 

will ever be attempted, and no book of the kind will for a long time, at least, be planned and carried to completion. There- 

fore this is a rare opportunity for those wishing to purchase one of these works on color printing. It is a veritable work of 

art, size being 84% by 10% inches, 137 pages of type matter, 90 color plates in two to twenty colors each, handsomely bound 

in cloth, stamped in gold and four colors. To produce a limited edition of this work required 625 different forms and 

1,625,000 impressions. The book contains 166 colors, hues, tints and shades, produced by mixtures of two colors each, with 

proportions printed below each. To use colors intelligently and effectively every printer and pressman should have one of 
these books. Price, postpaid, $10.00. Address all orders to 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
POTTER BUILDING, PARK ROW AND BEEKMAN ST. 212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 


Tue Brown & Oarver Paper Outter 


is the result of twenty-five years’ experience and 
continued endeavor to produce the best possible 


Paper-Cutting Machine. 









Accuracy The design is simple; power direct to knife 
Guaranteed. at both ends; never cuts below; never falls 
short; the clamp is balanced, one spin of wheel 
' running it the entire distance, up or down. 
“ p= : = > Oswego Machine Works, Sole Manufacturers, 
= - 7. ee z 
olla oes il es aa OSWEGO, N. Y. 





Bound Volumes The Inland Printer. to'vour tivcary. 


We can supply bound Volumes IV, V, VII, VIII, X, XI, XII, XIII and XIV, of THE INLAND PRINTER at prices named 
below. They are substantially bound in half Russia back and corners, cloth sides, neatly lettered, and edges marbled, making 
a handsome book of reference. Must be sent by express at expense of purchaser. 





Volume IV, October, 1886, to September, 1887, . . . $1.25 | Volume XI, April, 1893, to September, 1893, . . . $2.25 
e V ee 1537, ss TSO ss RS ‘¢ XII, October, 1893, ‘‘ March, 1) ae 
“*: Wad, “¢ 1889, ‘‘ ee LOO). 6 4. 6 OD “XIII, April, 1894, ‘‘ September, 1894, . . . 2.25 
" Vit, “ TS90,- * e Iogr, « « » 300 ‘* XIV, October, 1894, ‘‘ March, IGOR «ste, aS 
a x = 1892, ‘‘ March, TOOSy os. 6 Ges BAG 


Volumes IV to VIII contain twelve numbers of the magazine; those from X to XIV contain but six numbers, making 
an easily handled volume. The price of Vol. IV is special, being less than cost of the binding. This offer is made in order 
to reduce stock, and should be taken advantage of by all who wish to obtain a journal that will soon be out of print and 
exceedingly valuable. Many single articles in these books are worth double the price of the volume. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK OFFICE: ss 
coy Petter Bilin, 32 Palk Rew. 212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 
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[Latham Round Hole Perforator. 


FOOT OR STEAM POWER. 








Write for circulars and price list of Perforator and our 
full line of PRINTERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


LATHAM MACHINERY Co. 


197-201 S. CANAL STREET, CHICAGO. 





Something Flexible 

0 

yon! Tablet Gum 
AND 


Bookbinders’ 
Elastic Glue. 


Send 10 cents in stamps for trial package. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


LAYTON ELASTIG GLUE 60. 


No. 131 Michigan Street, CHICAGO. 


Packed in 5-lb. boxes. Shipped in any quantity. 
Whole cases, 60 Ibs. 


Please remit cash for orders less than case lots. 


CHICAGO, May 8, 1895. 
LAYTON ELASTIC GLUE Co. 


We print | Gentlemen,—We have given your Flexible Tablet 
Gum a thorough trial, and find it a very superior 


only one article. It is the first preparation we have used that 
| remains flexible. Please enter our order for 50 Ibs. 
Indorsement | more and send immediately. 


| 
| 
of many... II THE HENRY O. SHEPARD CO. 
| Printers of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
Per Tony Faifer. 
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for our Catalogues. LIBERAL TRADE DISCOUNT TO PRINTERS. 


THE BUFFALO <> LITHOGRAPHS 


KOERNER & HAYES, 


Successors to and Proprietors of COSACK & CO. 
100 LAKE VIEW AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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D ARS Cards, Hangers, Fans, 
Panels, Folders, Etc. 
DIAMOND <> une... 
—agyip er 


Unexcelled for beauty and design. Price Lists on application. Full line of Calendar samples 
by express, $3.00. We publish the largest line of Advertising Goods in the U.S. Send 


Arc Lamps coos points. 


. A serviceable and efficient arc 
lamp should be simple in construction, 
independent in feed, regular in opera- 
tion, weatherproof. The voltage should 
not only be lowest at the feeding point 
but its increase should never exceed 
two volts above the feeding point. 
There should be but one point of ad- 
justment, and the same lamp should 
operate on circuits of 6, 8, or 10 amperes. 


That describes the Standard Arc Lamp. High 
est in efficiency, moderate in price. 
STANDARD ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
625 Home Insurance Building, Chicago. 





RY 0. SHE 
ox CHICAGO, “Akg 
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COMPOSING ROOM. 


Tne AUTOMATIC TIME DATER 


FOR PRINTING OFFICES. 


Keeps a complete record of every trans- 
action from filing of order to completion 
of job. Saves time, trouble and expense. 


Used by leading. Printers everywhere. 


The “Automatic r Time Dater Co. 


218=220 Fulton Street, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Special rates to Printers and Manufacturing 
Stationers. Send for circular and prices. 


BENZINE SAFETY CAN. 


CHEAPEST AND BEST! 


Passed by Boards of Underwriters in Chicago, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, New York, Boston, 
Philadelphi i" Cincinnati, St. Louis, Kansas City 

1 qt., Tin, 40c.; 2 qt., 45¢.; ac it., 50c. 





PRICES: § 2qt., G alv anized Iron, 55¢.; 4 qt., 60c. 
l 5 gal., Swinging, $1.50. 
For sale in Chicago by Marder, Luse & Co.; Orr & Lockett 
Hardware Co., and the Manufacturers, 


F.C. WILSON & CO., 239-241 Lake St., Chicago. 





C. W. CRUTSINGER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 


—AnD— 


COMPOSITION, 


18 N. SECOND STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Our Elastic Tablet Glue is the Best in the Market. 


Our Specialties: 


THE HIGHEST GRADES OF 
MAGAZINE, BOOK ano 
CATALOGUE PLATES. 


All work requiring skillful and artistic treat- 
ment in Retouching, Vignetting, etc. 

All our business is done on quality — not on 
price. 


THE GILL ENGRAVING Co. 


104 Chambers Street, 
NEW YORK. 


E M GILL, President. 
G. M GILL, Treasurer. 


STAR 
PRINTING INK 
WORKS. 


CarTErR & BARNARD, 


116 MONROE ST. 
CHICAGO. 


Send for Sample Book. 





SUFFOLK 
ENGRAVING 
; = + 


FINE HALF -TONE 
AND RELIEF PLATES 
FOR MAGAZINE f/ 
CIRCULAR AND 
BOOK WORK 





CREWS FAST TO TYMPAN. 


OLID AS A ROCK 
Ca 





A New Style of Gauge Pin. 


To find out about it, send to 


E. L. MEGILL, 
60 Duane Street, NEW YORK. 








PHILADELPHIA PRINTING INK WORKS. 








BRANCH 
OFFICES: } 


TRADE MARK. 


529 





SPECINEN BOOKS 
FURNISHED ON 
APPLICATION. 


Charles Eneu Johnson & 60. 


OFFICE AND WORKS: 


509 SOUTH TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


47 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 
99 HARRISON STREET, CHICAGO. 


COMMERCIAL STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 


ALL GRADES OF TYPOGRAPHIC AND LITHOGRAPHIC INKS, VARNISHES AND PLATE OILS 
BOOKBINDERS’ INKS IN ALL COLORS. 





Change Desks! 


—isn’t it almost time ? 


We'v ve desks that you'll be proud of—that orna- 
SSS ment the most 
ai ES | elaborate office 
—best material 
and splendid 
finish, We'll 
return the 
money if you 
want to sen 
the desk back. 
You won't 
want to, 

Roll Top 
Office Desk, 
solid oak, 
highly __ pol- 
ished, two extension slides, patent lock and perfect 
flexible slide, roll top, antique finished, castered, 
high curtain, 4 ft., $17.50; 4 ft. 6 in. , $18. 50; 5 ft., 
$20.50. Low curtain, 4 ft., $14. 753 4 ft. 6 in, 
$17.00; 5 ft., $18.75. 

Fiat Top Desk, solid oak, highly polished, two 
extension slides, antique finish, castered, 4 ft., $9.50; 
4 ft. 6in., $10.00; 5 ft., $10.50. Send for "descrip- 
tive circular. 


— Montgomery Ward & Co., 
11-118 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
TRS, Se Shee ak aw oda 


your bank with draft attached to Bill of Lading. 
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FOUNDED 1869. OLDEST IN THE WEST. 


‘] ~ —_ ee ee Se 
a : 


The Buckie Printers’ Koller Co. 


Trial Orders Solicited. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


VA NANA 
Ww WW Ww 


fe 


Telephone, Harrison 435. 





Address: 42] and 423 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, III. 








$1.25 or $2.00 





(fficial 
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LOOKING FOR CHEAD 
PRICES, QUALITY™ 
IS WHAT COUNTS 
4c NOWA-DAYS * 

PHILADELPHIA * 
PHOTO-ELECTROCO, 
47~1I5I N. TENTH ST. NW 


ENGRAVINGS 8Y ALLPROCESSES 







44° 

















A $1.00 SOUVENIR 
FOR 50 CENTS. 


AD 


A”, 








RULEWORK DESIGN. 


6©= is the Columbian Souvenir design, composed of brass 





rule, by Charles T. Peyton, Chicago, and exhibited at the 
World’s Fair. It is 22x30 inches in size, and printed in 
five colors. Suitable for framing. We have secured a number of 
copies and will sell same at 50 cents each, postpaid, securely packed 
in tube. If you have not ordered one, do not delay. 
Address all orders to 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 
212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO, 











according to binding. ¥ 


“emorial of the 
World’s Columbian 
Exposition. 


By the Joint Committee on 


FINELY BOUND, gilt-edged 
volume of 320 pages, 8 by 11 
inches, printed on heavy en- 

ameled paper by The Henry O. Shepard 

Company, Chicago. The identical work 

sold a short time ago for five dollars. 

Gives full reports of the dedicatory and 

opening ceremonies, and is copiously 

illustrated with half-tone engravings 
of all the World’s Fair Buildings, and 
with portraits of the officials. 

The Inland Printer Company desires 
to give all its readers the opportunity 
of possessing this valuable souvenir of 
the Fair, and has accordingly arranged 
to furnish the book at a nominal price. 
We advise our friends to order promptly. 
The book is a bargain. 
and three styles of bindings— 


Cloth bound, giltedge, = - 
Leather bound, giltedge, - ~=- 
Leather bound, gilt edge, padded, 


Postage, 30 cts. extra. 


ADDRESS: 


The Inland Printer Co. 


212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 


197 FoTTER BUILDING, 38 PARK Row, 
NEW YORK, 


Only One Dollar 


FOR A 
FIVE- 
DOLLAR 
7 BOOK.... 


Ceremonies. 





Three prices 


$1.00 
1.25 
2.00 

















Contact Frames. 





ah ane Simple ! 
We Yee. Durable! 
Exact ! 


Perfect workman- 
ship and prices that 
defy competition. 


For particulars, address 


JOSEPH HOFFMAN’S SON, 
94 East Fourth St., NEW YORK, 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


The NEW FRANKLIN Typewriter 


VISIBLE 
WRITING. 


TOWER, DAWSON & CO. 
306-308 BROADWAY, - NEW YORK. 











Dining and Parlor Cars on Day Trains, 
Open and Compartment Sleeping Cars on Night Trains, 


THE ONLY LINE 
RUNNING 4 TRAINS Every DAY 
CINCINNATI TO MICHIGAN POINTS. 









D. G. EDWARDS, 
Gen’! Pass. Agt., 
CINCINNATI, 
OHIO. 


“American Cylinder Pony” 


Leads in Register, 
Perfect Impression, 
Ink Distribution, 
Ease of Running, 
Mechanical 
and Scientific 
Construction, 
| and Economy 
? in Price. 























THE PROUTY Co. 


Office, 334 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


FACTORY, 652 ILLINOIS ST., CHICAGO 











OWER H. P. actually used per hour. 
For full particulars, address: 


NEW ERA IRON WORKS, 


DAYTON, OHIO. 


ERFECT Costing from 14 tol cent per 





H. GRIFFIN & SONS, 


ESTABLISHED 1833, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


BOOKBINDERS’ AND 
POCKETBOOK MAKERS’ 
SUPPLIES. 


TANETTE (An Imitation of Leather.) 


A SPECIALTY. 


54 AND 56 DUANE STREET, 
New York City. 





dmerican Straw Board Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL GRADES OF 


STRAWBOARDS, 
PULP-LINED BOARDS, 
LINED STRAWBOARDS, 
PULP BOARDS, 
TRUNK BOARDS and 
BINDERS’ BOARDS. 
We carry in stock a complete line of above Boards, 
together with a full assortment of 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Write for Catalogue, Prices and Samples. 


CHICAGO AGENCY—152-153 MICHIGAN AVE. 








PHILIP HANO & CO’S 








3 Manifold 
4| Books 

3] and 

3 Garbon 
4; Papers. 


Push ’em along. 


We are the largest exclusive 
manufacturers in the world of 


Manifold Books and 
Carbon Papers. 


We are not stationers, mak- 
ing these goods as a “‘side line.” 


PHILIP HANO & CO. 
808 and 810 Greenwich Street, 
NEW YORK. 





315 Dearborn Street, GHIGAGO. 





LouIS DEJONGE & 60. “ 


| 
] 
English and American Book Cloth. | 
| 


Lithograph Papers and Boards. 


Surface Coated Papers for Box Makers 


and Printers. 
Leather Papers..... 


71 and 78 Duane St., 


Bookbinders 








| Materials 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. | 


“ 








NEBW YORK. 





ane RANTED ALL LINEN. 


MPS” M%mEDOR 
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Representative Trade Journals 


IN THE 
sieeathiecion BOOK MAKING, lccaichenabaheataians incisive Pare | MAKING AND ALLIED TRADES. 





AMERICAN BOOKMAKER, a journal of technical art and information for 
printers, bookbinders and publishers. Published monthly; $2.00 per 
annum; single copies, 25 cts. Howard Lockwood & Co., publishers, 
N. W. corner of Bleecker street and South Fifth avenue, New York. 


AMERICAN PRESSMAN, official organ of the International Printing 
Pressmen’s Union of North America. P.O. Box 483, Omaha, Neb. 
technical trade journal devoted to the interests of Presswork and to all 
Pressmen. $1.00 per annum. Advertising rates on application. If 
you want to keep up with the times in your trade subscribe for it. If 
you want to sell good goods at a profit advertise in it. 


AMERICAN STATIONER; established 1874; every Thursday; $2.00 a year; 
single copies, 10 cts. Howard Lockwood & Co., publishers, N. W. 
corner of Bleecker street and South Fifth avenue, New York. 


BRITISH PRINTER, a bi-monthly journal of the graphic arts. At the 
head of British printerdom. First in subscribed circulation; first in 
advertising patronage. 7s. perannum. Specimen copy,1s. Post free. 
Valuable technical notes, original job designs, news of the craft, splendid 
illustrations in monochrome and color. Raithby, Lawrence & Co., Ltd., 
1 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E. C. De Montfort 
Press, Leicester. 

BRITISH AND COLONIAL PRINTER AND STATIONER, a weekly journal 
of British, Colonial and Foreign printing and stationery trade intelli- 
gence, mechanical and other inventions illustrated, novelties in leather 
and fancy goods, books and book manufacture, patents, gazette and 
unique financial trade news. Subscription, $3.00 per annum. Post 
free to —y address in the three Americas. Published by W. John 
Stonhill, 58 Shoe Lane, London, England. Specimen copy gratis and 
post free on application. Established 1878. 


DEUTSCHER BUCH- UND STEINDRUCKER, a monthly puolication, de- 
voted to the interests of printers, lithographers and kindred trades. 
The best German trade journal for the printing trades. Manufactur- 
ers and dealers in printers’ supplies who wish to introduce or extend 
their business on the European continent, will find this publication a 
good medium for advertising. Yearly subscription to foreign countries, 
$1.00, post free. Sample copy, 10 cents. Address, 19 Dennewitzstrasse, 
Berlin W 57, Germany. 

EFFECTIVE ADVERTISER, the very best and largest circulated trade 
journal for the stationery, printing and kindred trades. Best medium 
for advertisers. 10,000 copies published monthly. Subscription, $1.00 
per year. South Counties Press, Ltd., 10 Wine Office Court, Fleet 
street, London, E. C., England. 


ENGRAVER AND PRINTER, a monthly magazine of progress in illustration 
and typography, Boston, Mass. Recent progress ranger The Engraver 
and Printer right among the leaders. Send for a copy. $2.00 per year; 
4 cts. a number. The Engraver and Printer Co., 5 “Park Square, 

oston. 


FOURTH ESTATE, illustrated. Every newspaper man should be a sub- 
scriber. Only $2.00 a year (weekly); sample copy for stamp. Broad- 
way and Fulton street, New York. Tue INLAND PRINTER says: “‘As 
a weekly visitor to newspaper men generally no paper could be more 
welcome.” 

GEYER’S STATIONER, issued every Thursday, devoted to the interests of 
stationery, fancy goods and notion trades; $2.00 per year; single copies, 
10 cts. Andrew Geyer, publisher, 63 Duane street, New York. 


NEW ENGLAND STATIONER AND PRINTER, devoted to the interests of 
stationers and printers. Published monthly; $1.00 per annum; sample 
copies, 10 cts. Chas. C. Walden, publisher, Springfield, Mass. 





LA REVISTA TIPOGRAFICA (monthly), the only journal in Mexico devoted 
to the art of printing. As an advertising medium it offers exceptional 
facilities for the extension of trade in Mexico and South America. In- 
valuable to exporters, circulating as it does throughout Mexico, Central 
and South America. Send for rates. Subscription, $1.00 per year. 
Sample copies, 10 cts. (stamps). Ed. M. Vargas & Co., publishers, 
P. O. Box 34, Yrapuato, Gto., Mexico. 

PAPER AND PRESS, printerdom’s magazine, illustrated monthly. Cur- 
rent review of invention, discovery, experimental and demonstrated 
processes, mechanical devices and materials, relating to paper, print- 
ing and the allied arts and industries. Price, 25 cts.; $2.00 per year. 
Foreign subscription, $3.00. 1414 South Penn square, Philadelphia, 
Pa., U.S. A. 

PAPER AND PRINTING TRADE JOURNAL (quarterly), subscription, 2s. 
per annum, post free. Postage stamps of any nationality received in 
payment. Every printer, stationer, papermaker, bookseller, author, 
newspaper proprietor, reporter, in fact, everyone interested directly 
or indirectly (and who is not?) in printing and paper ought to subscribe. 
Useful trade tables, trade information, heaps of wrinkles, and amusing 
gossip in every issue. John Southward, editor, 86 Loughborough Road, 
London, England. 

PAPER TRADE JOURNAL; established 1872; every Saturday; $4.00 a year; 
single copies, 10 cts. Howard Lockwood & Co., publishers, N. W. 
corner Bleecker street and South Fifth avenue, New York. 


PROOFSHEET contains a variety of interesting matter for proofreaders, 
printers, authors, editors and all literary workers. It is the only publi- 
cation of its kind in the world, and fills a place peculiarly its own. 
Published monthly at $1.00 per year; single copy, 10 cents. Don’t forget 
to inclose 10 cents for sample copy. Ben Franklin Co., 232 Irving 
avenue, Chicago. 

TRADE PRESS, a journal published exclusively in the interest of the trade 
and class journals of America. If you manage, or ever expect to 
manage, a publication, you can’t afford to be without it. Subscription, 
$1.00; single copies, 10 cts. Henry J. Bohn, publisher, Chicago. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL REVIEW, official journal of fifteenth district union. 
Leader of the Northwest. Bright, newsy, progressive. Per annum, 
50 cts; six months, 25 cts.; sample copies, 5 cts. Address, Typo- 
graphical Review, Box 556, Seattle, Wash. 

UNION PRINTER AND AMERICAN CRAFTSMAN, the advocate of the 
organized labor of the country. The best trade paper published in 
the East. Subscription rates, one year, $1.00; six months, 50 cts. 
Warren C. Browne, 12 Chambers street, rooms 9 and 10, New York. 


UNITED STATES PAPER-MAKER, devoted to the interests of paper- 
makers. Published monthly; $2.00 per annum; sample copies, 20 cts. 
Chas. C. Walden, publisher, 132 Nassau street, New York. 

WORLD’S PAPER TRADE REVIEW, published every Friday. A weekly 
journal for papermakers and engineers. The world’s commercial 
intelligence relating to mill construction, the paper and allied trades. 
A weekly record of imports at and exports from all United Kingdom 
ports. The journal for all connected with or interested in paper, 
wuod-pulp, or the chemical and mechanical industries as affecting 
paper manufacture. £1 per annum, post free to any address in the 
world. Send for sample copy gratis and post free. W. John Stonhill, 
editor, publisher and proprietor, 58 Shoz Lane, London. 


WESTERN ADVERTISER, a monthly journal for business men, devoted 
to advertising interests. Subscription, $1.00 a year; six months, 
50 cts. Gives all that is latest and best in regard to advertising. Ad- 
vertising rates made known on application. Chas. D. Thompson, 
editor and proprietor, 312 Karbach Block, Omaha, Neb. 





Tue VERY LATEST Sj 














AVE YOU SEEN OUR NEW 
2.§ PAGING AND NUMBERING, PERFORATING AND 
=e DOING-ALMOST-ANYTHING MACHINES ? 





“| COMPLETE BINDERY OUTFITS. 


THE W. O. HICKOK M’F’G CO., HARRISBURG, PA. 





“HICKOK” 
PAPER- 
RULING 

MACHINE 


EXTRA CHARGES 
IMPROVEMENTS. 


PATENTS 


THE PATENT DEPARTMENT OF THE 


Associated Trade and Industrial Press, 
610 13th St., WASHINGTON, D. C., 


Obtains American and Foreign Patents, Trade-marks, Designs 
and Copyrights, on terms within the reach of all. Send model, 
drawing or photo of yeur invention with $5.00, and a careful 
examination of the Patent Records will be made and a full 
report sent you. 


Inventions of Printing a Specialty. 


HAT Can We Do for You in Washington ? 


The Commercial Intelligence Department of the Asso- 

ciated Trade and Industrial Press, 610 Thirteenth St., 

Washington, DV. C., answers questions and furnishes in- 
formation on any subject, anywhere, at small cost. Cennec- 
tions throughout the world. Established nine years. Highest 
reterence. Absolute reliability. Inclose 50 cents for ordinary 
inquiries Lists of manufacturers and dealers in any line, in 
any country, furnished 


1895 


NO 





FOR 


SLADE, HIPP & NELOY 


BOOKBINDERS’ 


SUPPLIES 
300 Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO. 
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ARE YOU PUSHING TO THE FRONT? 


THEN, TO MAKE SURE YOUR PROGRESS, TAKE WITH YOU 


The New Webster Dictionary «« 
Complete Vest-Pocket Library. 


By EB. EDGAR MILES. 


S AN always-at-hand, ready reference book, this little intellectual giant has no peer. It 
contains 45,800 words, absolutely fully pronounced as in Webster's great International 
Dictionary ; a complete Parliamentary Manual, based on Roberts’ and Cushing’s; a Pro- 

nouncing Gazetteer of the World ; a Rapid Calculator, with Business and Social Forms; and a 
Literary Guide. Cost two and one-half years’ labor to compile. 

Says Dr. Sheldon, President of the State Normal School at Oswego, N. Y. : “It is a wonder- 
ful combination of useful matter. I am surprised that so much that is valuable for one to know 
is brought into so small a compass and sold at so small a price.” 

It has many original features, and is noted for methods of condensation without omission. 

An index never before used groups the words and makes it 
possible to find any word in half the time. Another new device 
shows the plural forms of the nouns. Another points out about 
5,000 especially difficult words; but the greatest of all achieve- 
ments in modern dictionary making is the addition of 25,300 
words to this dictionary by means of a single page, called the 
“Columbian Word-Builder.” 

This little ‘‘ New Webster” is so nearly complete, and affords 
so good a degree of satisfaction, that itis being used in thousands 
of offices, studies and schools, to save the time and trouble of 
handling the ponderous unabridged. 

Lack of space forbids speaking particularly of the four other 
books found in this remarkable combination volume, but they 
are of equal excellence with the dictionary, and, like it, are 
standard authority and thoroughly up-to-date. No intelligent, 
progressive person can afford to be without this most helpful 
work. Itis not a luxury, but a necessity. Secure a copy at once. 
Take the best. Make presents to your friends, or get them to 
order with you. 

Second one hundred thousand. 

Elegant cloth, rededges,  - - - - - 25 cents. 
Morocco, gold stamp. gold edges, - - — 


Extra quality morocco, with calendar, memorandum 
and stamp holder, - ~ : ta 3 


All three styles are indexed. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


212-214 Monroe St., 
Chicago. 





Small, but great. : 
192 pages, 554x 25% inches, 197 Potter Building, 


Weight, 2 ounces. 38 Park Row, New York. 


TEREOT YVING cs ration MACHE 


By C. S. PARTRIDGE, PROCESS. 


Superintendent of Stereotyping for A. N. Kellogg Newspaper Company. 





A BOOK FOR STEREOTYPERS, ELECTROTYPERS, PRINTERS, INVENTORS, AMATEURS, AND 
ALL WHO ARE INTERESTED IN THE HISTORY AND ART OF STEREOTYPING. 


HIS is the only book devoted exclusively to Papier Mache Stereotyping which has ever been pub- 
a lished, and is an exhaustive treatise of the subject, containing fifty engravings of modern 
machinery and appliances, and detailed descriptions of all the best methods of work in present 
use, including Cold Process Stereotyping, instructions for operating the Rolling Machine, Paste 
Recipes, Metal Formulas, Hints for the Protection of Type used in Stereotyping, Suggestions for the 
operating and care of Stereotyping Machinery, Instructions for Grinding Tools, etc., etc., and a com- 
plete list of unexpired patents pertaining to Stereotyping Methods and Machinery, including number 
of patent, date of issue and name of inventor. 50 Hlustrations. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 
Potter Building, NEW YORK. 214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 


MURRAY fos 
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Tre F. W. THURSTON 


GLUE 


COMPANY 


29 and 31 River St., 


CHICAGO, 


CAN FURNISH YOU VERY 


: Strong  secciauy 


| Elastic £%,. 
| Glue USE. 





.- ALSO... 


Thurston’s Liquid Fish Glue 


(READY FOR USE) 


The Strongest Adhesive Known. 


SAMPLES AND PRICES UPON REQUEST. 





Have You a 
Library ? 


If so, you should obtain ‘‘THE LIBRARY 
CATALOGUE AND INDEX,’’ a con- 
venient book with spaces for 1,500 titles, 
in which can be entered the numbers, 
names, authors, and other particulars 
pertaining to all books in your posses- 
sion. It also contains a complete index, 
alphabetically arranged, in which are to 
be entered the names of books and the 
authors, with reference to the number of 
each book. Numerous private collec- 
tions of books are being formed, and 
some systematic method of keeping track 
of the volumes should be had. This 
work will meet every requirement. Full 
instructions for use in each volume. 
Size, 8 by 8inches. Bound with leather 
back and corners, paper sides, regular 
library style. Price, postpaid, $2.50. 


Address 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


212-214 Monroe Street, 


CHICAGO. 
197 Potter Building, 38 Park Row, 
NEW YORK 





The “CLIMAX” 
BOOK CORNER 


to protect 
book corner 
from damage 


| ONLY ONE SIZE, 
| 
while | 
| 


$1.75 per 1,000. 


in transit SPECIAL DISCOUNT 
by mail or on large quantities. 
express. Samples upon application. 


THE HENRY 0. SHEPARD CO., \ CHICAGO. 


Manufacturers, 
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The Union Safe Fluid Can Designing and Building 


S admitted to be the best benzine +++ OF SPECIAL... 


' can in the market. Makers of 
other cans also admit this fact, raven A on ; ‘ I N I RY 
for since the advent of the ‘‘ Union”’ they sea 


have been giving greatly increased dis- Printers Binders Electrotypers 
? ? « 


counts to dealers. Consequently many 


supply houses are stocked up with in- SECOND-HAND MACHINERY FOR SALE. 


ferior and cheap cans. If you want the 
“Union” insist upon having it and upon | REPAIRS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


being allowed to exercise your own judg- 


ment. If still refused, order direct from JAMES ROWE, 
GENERAL MACHINIST. 


148-154 Monroe St. CHICAGO. 


THE UNION QUOIN CO. 


sinasiiiads isibiia: Room 503, 358 Dearborn St., 
~ Delivered free. CHICAGO, ILL. 
















We can now supply binders 
for THE INLAND PRINTER in- 
tended to hold the magazine from 
month to month as the num- 
bers are received. These 
covers are substantially made 
of cloth, under the 
patents of the Na- 
tional Binder Com- 
pany, of Boston, 
with steel strips to 
hold six numbers, 
the front cover be- 
ing neatly stamped 
with the name of the magazine. Just the thing for preserving your num- 
bers until ready for binding at the end of the volume. Price, postpaid 
to any address in the United States or Canada, $1.00. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
212-214 Monroe St., Chicago. 


Or, Potter Bidg., 38 Park Row, New York. 
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Y/Y ALL PROCESSES 
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JOHANN FABER’S 


New Pencil Sharpener. 
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= Pencils... — COMBINING SIMPLICITY WITH PERFECTION. 








SUNN UL 


Just the thing for your desk or to use at home. 
Blade can be easily reversed or sharpened, fixed and adjusted. Sent by mail, postpaid, upon receipt of 
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HENEVER YOU MAKE A MISTAKE € 

in writing the wrong figure, don’t use 

a knife, you cut through the paper and § 

it spoils your ledger. Buy FABER’S STEEL WIRE ERASER. Cheap and durable. Warranted to give perfect 
satisfaction. Sent by mail, postpaid, — - - - - - - - - - - - Price, 25 cents. 


SSOWERS DOOPLER BOBSER = PRINTERS OR THE ACCOUNTANT will find that 
sooo LOWER’S MULTIPLEX RUBBER ERASERS 


are the best for erasure of pencil marks or finger prints. A rubber eraser that 
removes pencil marks without smooching. Three sizes. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. No. 12, 25 cents each; No. 20, 15 cents each; No. 30, 10 cents each. 











THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY, 


PRINTERS, STATIONERS, EMBOSSERS AND " 
BLANK BOOK MAKERS. 212=214 Monroe St... CHICAGO. 
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THE COST OF PRINTING. 


A SYSTEM IN PRACTICAL OPERATION, WITH FORMS 
AND BOOKS ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO LARGE 
AND SMALL PRINTING CONCERNS. 





By F.W. BALTES. 


In this work the author presents a system which has been in successful 
operation during the past ten years, although much improv ed and perfected 
during the last few. It can be used by large and small printing offices, and 
is a safeguard against omissions, errors and losses which have so frequently 
occurred through lack of a complete system. By this system it is abso- 
lutely certain that no work can pass through the office without being charged, 
and its actual cost in all details shown. It is simple, comprehensive and 
thoroughly practical. It contains forms which have been perfected by close 
study and practical experience, any one of which is worth at least the price 
of the entire work. The Job Book forms a connecting link in the system, 
and is invaluable to any office. ‘The book should be demy size, and will con- 
tain 5,000 jobs, showing all details of cost and the price of each job. It is 
shown and fully explained in the system. ‘The form of Job Tag shown is the 
resuit of many years’ study and experience, and is very simple, yet covering 
all necessary items. It saves money every day and is of much assistance to 
workmen. ‘Time Tags are indispensable to any office, and the forms shown 
in this book enable workmen to keep correct time on all work, and furnish the 
office with full time on each job. These tags furnish the basis of the cost of 
printing. The system for filing jobs is complete and simple. Any job may 
be referred to in an instant without reference to the ledger. By the Journal 
and Cash Book combined, and Job Ledger, bookkeeping is reduced to a 
science, made easy and errors avoided. Either of these forms is worth to any 
printer more than double the price of the book. 

The tables published show how completely the system works, and furnish 
statistics of inestimable value to any employing printer. They show that 
printing, like other manufacturing pursuits, may be reduced to a science and 
the actual cost of production ascertained. A number of pages are devoted to 
notes and pointers on printing, giving many useful hints of service to both 
employer and employe. Tells in four lines how to impose any kind of a book 
form better than diagrams, and cannot be forgotten. Over thirty other sub- 
jects of importance treated in short squibs. Specimens of printing are shown 
with prices on each in quantities. The principal items of everyday commer- 
cial printing are shown in the price list. By this system any printer of 
moderate experience should be able to quote walter and fair prices on all 
kinds of work. 

The book contains seventy-four pages, 634 by 10 inches, printed on 28 by 
42 100-Ib. S. & S.C. book paper, bound in full cloth, and will be sent prepaid 
on receipt of price, $2. The contents are covered by copright, but free use of 
all forms is given cheerfully to purchasers, with a view of encouraging their 
use and benefiting the craft. Address all orders to 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
Or to 212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


197 Potter Bldg., NEW YORK. 
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PRICE LIST. 


FINISHED PRESSES WITH ALL STREL 
BEARINGS AND STEEL CONNECTION RODS. 


Chase 8x12 in. ; with throw- off, $120 


PLAIN PRESSES, WITHOUT THROW-OFF. 
Chase 6x10 i in.; weight, 300 Ibs., $ 65 


“aaa: 600 85 gx13 ** 140 
“oe QxI3 “cc “oe 750 ‘ 100 “ae IOXI5 “ “ “ 175 
“ IOXI5 “oc oe 1,000 oe 135 “oe IIXI7 oe oe “ 225 


Steam Fixtures, $12. Ink Fountain, $12. Boxed and delivered in New York city free. 


Eastest running ; simple in construction ; 
every one warranted, for fineas well as for heavy work ; 
allowed. Send for circular. 


NEW CHAMPION PRESS Co. 
A. OLMESDAHL, Manacer. 
Machinists and Manufacturers and Dealers in Job Printing Presses, 


the equal of any other job press ; 
two weeks’ trial 





No. 41 Centre Street, New York. 
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Tie IN2ANB PRINTER BdSINESS DIRECTORY. 
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THE FIRMS ENUMERATED IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF 
ALL CONSUMERS OF PRINTERS’ WARES AND MATERIALS. 


Insertions in this Directory are charged $6.00 per year for two lines, and for more than two lines $2.00 per line additional. 


BINDERS’ GLUE AND PASTE. 


Arabo! Manufacturing Co., 13 Gold street, New 
York. Binders’ giue, pastes and gums, 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 
Fuller, E. C., & Co., 28 Reade street, New York. 
Stitching and folding machines, etc. 
Hickok, W.0O., Manufacturing Company, Harris- 
burg, Pa. Complete rulers’ outfits — complete 
binders’ outfits. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 
American Strawboard Co., 155 and 157 W. Wash- 
ington street, Chicago. Bookbinders’ supplies. 
Slade, Hipp & Meloy, 300 Wabash avenue, Chi- 
cago. Also paper-box makers’ supplies. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


Collins, A. M., Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., 
The, New London, Conn.; New York office, 
9 and 10 Tribune building; Barnhart Bros. & 
Spindler, general western agents, Chicago. 

Duplex Printing Press Co. The Cox duplex, 
web and country presses, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Goss Printing Press Co., 335-351 Rebecca st., near 
cor. Ashland ave. and Sixteenth st., Chicago. 

Hoe, R., & Co., New York. Manufacturers print- 
ing presses, electrotype machinery and print- 
ing materials. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The Lovejoy Company, 444 and 446 Pearl street, 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


American Type Founders’ Co. in following 
branches: Boston, 150 Congress street; Phil- 
adelphia, 606 Sansom street; Baltimore, corner 
Frederick and Water streets; Cincinnati, 
7 Longworth street; St. Louis, Fourth and 
Elm streets; Milwaukee, 89 Huron street; 
Minneapolis, 113 First avenue, south; Kansas 
City, 533 Delaware street; Denver, 1616 Blake 
street; Portland, Oregon, Second and Stark 
streets; San Francisco, 405 Sansome street. 

Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Electrotypers, photo and wood engrav- 
ers. 

Drach, Chas. A., Electrotype Co., corner Pine 
and Fourth sts. (old Globe-Democrat blidg.), 
St. Louis, Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 

Franklin Engraving and Electrotyping Co. (for- 
merly A. Zeese & Co.), electrotypers, photo- 
zine etchers, half-tone, wax and wood engrav- 
ers, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

Heybach-Bush Co., Fifth and Main streets, 
Louisville, Ky. Most complete establishment 
in the South. 

: Juergens Bros. Co., 148 to 154 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also process engravers. 

Zeese & Sons, A., half-tone engravers, zinc 
etchers, map and wood engravers, electro- 
typers, 300-306 Dearborn street, Chicago. 











ENGRAVERS. 
Benedict, Geo. H., & Co., half-tone and zinc etch- 
ers, wax and wood engravers and electrotyp- 
ers, 175 and 177 Clark street, Chicago. 
Inkersell, W.R., 358 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
Fine wood cuts a specialty. 
Rogers, Murphy & Co., high-class wood and proc- 
ess engravers, 318 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
Weinhardt, A. M., Eng. Co., all kinds of wood 
engraving, 71 Washington street, Chicago. 


ETCHING ZINC. 


Bruce & Cook, 186-190 Water st. and 248 Pearl 
st., New York. Pure etching zinc a specialty. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 
Bennett Folder.— Rockford Folder Co., Mfrs.° 
Rockford, Ill. Cable address, ** Folder.”’ 
Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. Write 
for circulars and information. 
Chambers Brothers Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paper-folding machinery. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 

Ault & Wiborg Co., The, Cincinnati, New York 
and Chicago. 

Bonnell, J. Harper, Co. (Limited), 17 Quincy 
street, Chicago; Ed Hanff, manager. 

Buffalo Printing Ink Works, Office and Factory, 
10 to 20 Brace street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Golding & Co., Boston, Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago. ‘“*Owl”’ brand fine blacks and colors. 

Johnson, Chas. Eneu, & Co., 509 South Tenth 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. Branches: 529 Com- 
mercial street, San Francisco; 45 and 47 Rose 
street, N. Y.; 99 Harrison street, Chicago. 

Levey, Fred’k H., & Co., 59 Beekman st., New 
York. Specialty, brilliant woodcut inks. Chi- 
cago Agents, Illinois Typefounding Co. 

Mather’s, Geo., Sons Co., 29 Rose street, New 
York. Book and fine cut and colored inks. 

Morrill, Geo. H., & Co., 146 Congress st., Bos- 
ton; 17 to 27 Vandewater st., New York; 341- 
343 Dearborn street, Chicago; E. J. Shattuck 
& Co., 520 Commercial st., San Francisco, Cal. 

Queen City Printing Ink Co., The, Cincinnati 
and Chicago. 

Thalmann Printing Ink Co., St. Louis and Chi- 
cago. Mfrs. job, book and half-tone cut inks. 

The Ulimann & Philpott Mfg. Co. Office and 
works, 89 to 95 Merwin st., Cleveland, Ohio. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 

Bronson, H., Manufacturer Old Style Gordon 
press, 233 Randolph street, Chicago. 

Golding & Co., Boston, Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago. Highest World’s Fair award for Gold- 
ing Jobber and Pearl presses. 

Liberty Machine Works, The, 54 Frankfort st., 
New York. Sole manufacturers of the new 
style Noiseless Liberty Press. 

National Machine Co., The, Hartford, Conn. 
Sole manufacturers of the Gally Improved 
Universal printing, embossing, stamping, cut- 
ting and creasing presses. Frank Barhydt, 
western agent, Chicago. 





JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 
Universal Printing Press, embossers and paper- 
box cutting and creasing presses. General 
selling agents American Typefounders’ Co. 
Address nearest branch, as per list under head 

of Typefounders. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce st., New York. 


MACHINE KNIVES. 

White, L. & I. J., Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers 
of paper-cutting knives; superior quality. 
MACHINERY MERCHANTS. 
American Typefounders’ Co., merchants in all 
kinds of printing presses, cutters, folders, gas 
engines, paper-box machinery, etc. Address 
nearest branch. See list of branches under 

head of Typefounders. 


MAP AND RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVING. 

Franklin Engraving and Electrotyping Co. (for- 
merly A. Zeese & Co.), electrotypers, photo- 
zinc etchers, half-tone, wax and wood engrav- 
ers, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

Zeese & Sons, A., half-tone engravers, zinc 
etchers, map and wood engravers, electrotyp- 
ers, 300-306 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 

American Typefounders’ Co., agents in New 
York for Dooley hand and power cutters. 
Cutters of all makes on sale at our branches. 
Address nearest branch, as per list under head 
of Typefounders. 

Semple Cutters, for bookbinders, manufactured 
and sold by M. H. Semple & Co., Lowell, Mass. 

Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce st., New York. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 

Butler, J. W., Paper Co., 216 and 218 Monroe 
street, Chicago. 

Chicago reper Co., 120 and 122 Franklin st., Chi- 
cago. eadquarters for printers’ supplies. 
Elliot, A. G., & Co., 30 to 34 South Sixth street, 
Philadelphia. Paper of every description. 
Illinois Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 

Book, cover, manila, rope manila papers, etc. 

Smith, Bradner, & Co., 119 Monroe st., Chicago. 

Southworth Company, manufacturers of writ- 
ing and ledger papers, Bankers’ Linen, Vel- 
lum Bond, Mittineague, Mass. 

Taylor, Geo. H., & Co., 207 and 209 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Plate, book, news, colored covers, 
manila, etc., and specialties. 

PAPER RULING MACHINERY. 

Piper, E. J., 44 Hampden st., Springfield, Mass. 
Improved ruling machines. 

PATENT STAR-WHEEL FLY-STICKS. 


Hyde & Seaman, 127 Winthrop st., Brooklyn, 
N. Star-wheel fly-sticks and star-wheels. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 

Binner Engraving Co., 195-207 S. Canal st., Chi- 
cago. Zinc, half-tone and wood engraving. 
Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 

cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 





THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY —Continued. 








PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 

Boston Engraving & McliIndoe Printing Co., 
50 Hartford street and 113 Purchase street, 
Boston, Mass. The largest combined engrav- 
ing and printing establishment in New Eng- 
land. Fine cut making and fine cut printing, 
our specialties. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 

Crosscup & West Engraving Co., The, 911 Fil- 
bert street, Philadelphia. Engraving of a 
high oe, 

in At ight Engraving Co., 409-411 Pearl st., 

ork. he pioneer zinc etching com- 
ond in America, Line and half-tone engrav- 
ing of the highest character and in shortest 
possible time. Correspondence solicited. 

Franklin Engraving and Electrotyping Co. (for- 
merly A. Zeese & Co.), electrotypers, photo- 
zinc etchers, half-tone, wax and wood engrav- 
ers, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

IMinois Engraving Co., 350 Dearborn st., Chi- 
cago. Engraving by all processes. 

Peters, C. J., & Son, 145 High street, Boston. 
Our half-tones are unexcelled. 

Photo-Engraving Co., 67 Park place, New York. 
Half-tone and line-engraving. Color work. 

Post-Express Printing Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Superior half-tones and zinc etching. 

Sanders Engraving Co., 400 and 402 N. Third 
street, St. Louis, Mo. Photo-engravers. 

Zeese & Sons, A., half-tone engravers, zinc etch- 
ers, map and wood engravers, electrotypers, 
300-306 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ ELECTRIC LAMPS. 


Colt, J. B., & Co., 115-117 Nassau st., New York. 
Mfrs. of self-focusing are electric lamps. Ac- 
knowledged by well-known firms to be the best. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’ MACHINERY. 


New York Steel & a Plate Co., 171 Wall- 
about st., Brooklyn, N.Y. Copper for half-tone. 

Royle, John, & Sons, Essex and Straight streets, 
Paterson, N. J. Routing machines, routing 
cutters, saw tables, shoot planes, etc. 


PRINTERS. 


Darrow (P. C.) Ptg. Co., 401 Pontiac bidg., Chi- 
cago. Superior color work and designing. 


PRINTERS’ MACHINERY. 


James, Geo. C., & Co., manufacturers and deal- 
ers, 62 Longworth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


American Typefounders’ Co. has “everything 
for the printer’? in its eighteen branches. 
Address nearest branch. See list of branches 
under head of Typefounders. 

Bronson, H., new and secondhand machinery 
and supplies, 233 Randolph street, Chicago. 

Chicago Printers’ Supply Co., 602 Pontiac blidg., 
Chicago. Brass rules, galleys, leads, slugs, etc 

Dodson Printers’ Supply Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
Largest stock in the South. Lowest prices. 

Gehlert, Louis, printers’ and stereotypers’ blan- 
kets, 204 E. Eighteenth street, New York. 

Graham, E. K., & Co., 516 Commerce street, 
Philadelphia. Newand secondhand machinery 
and supplies. 

Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. Mfrs. of 
cases, stands, cabinets and all printers’ wood 
goods. 

Hartnett, R. W., & Bros., 52 and 54 North Sixth 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 

Mexican Printers’ Supply Agency, Ed. M. Var- 
gas & Co., proprietors, P.O. box 34, Yrapuato, 
Gto. ., Mexico. Importers of all kinds of print- 
ers’ machinery and materials. American man- 
ufacturers who want first-class representation 
in Mexico are requested to send us their cata- 
logues, special price lists with discounts, etc. 

Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 

rinters’ woodwork of all kinds —cabinets, 
cases, wood type, patent steel furniture, etc. 
Dealers in metal type and machinery. 

Pease, P. S., & Co., 115 Jefferson ave., Detroit, 
Mich. Type, paper, ink, printers’ supplies. 

Rowell, Robert, Third avenue and Market st., 
Louisville, Ky. Outfits furnished complete. 

Simons, S., & Co., 13-27 N. Elizabeth st., Chicago. 
Make cabinets, cases, galleys, and everything 
of wood used in a printing office. Make 
bookbinders’ boards and engravers’ wood. 
Send for our illustrated catalogue. 

Washington Typefoundry, N. Bunch, proprietor, 
314-316 8th street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Wells, Heber, 157 William street, New York. 
“Strong slat’ cases, cabinets and stands. 

Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 
Manufacturers of patent stereotype blocks, 
patent composing sticks, brass and steel rule, 
galleys, etc. 


PRINTERS’ Somber. AND ROLLER 

American meinen Co., 113 First avenue, 
south, Minneapolis, Minn., makers of roller 
composition, printers’ rollers and liquid glue. 

Andrew van Bibber & Co., Sixth and Vine sts., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Bendernagel & Co., 521 Minor st., Philadelphia. 
Composition and lithographers’ rollers. 

Bingham Brothers Company, 49-51 Rose street, 

ew York. Also padding glues. 

Bingham & Runge, 12 to 18 Frankfort st., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Printers’ rollers and composition. 

Birchard, C. H., & Co., 634 Filbert st., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Out of town orders promptly at- 
tended to. 

Buffington & Co., 202 Race st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Price list and terms on application. 

Dietz, Bernhard, printers’ rollers and composi- 
tion, Grant and Mercer sts., Baltimore, Md. 

Dorsey, Henry, “The Roller Maker,” Dallas, 

‘exas. Also pressroom supplies. 

Godfrey & Co., printers’ rollers and roller com- 
position, Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1865. 

Grayburn, John, printers’ rollers and composi- 
tion, Pittsburgh, Pa. Established 1871. 

Hart, Henry L., 117 N. Water street, Rochester, 
N. Y.; 10 and 12 Lock street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Osgood, J. H., & Co., 100 Milk st., Boston, Mass. 
Best * Patent” and ‘* Old Style’? composition. 

—eo* E. A., 18 Mill street, Rochester, 

Y. Roller composition and flour paste. 

wie & Stevens, 148 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. Improved Standard and Anglo-Amer- 
ican compositions. 


PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSES, 


Graham, L., & Son, 44-46 Baronne street, New 
Orleans, La. Southern Printers’ Warehouse. 

Heybach-Bush Co., Fifth and Main sts., Louis- 
ville, Ky. Everything for printers. 


STEREOTYPERS’ MACHINERY. 


Lloyd, Geo. E., & Company (Incorporated), elec- 

trotype, stereotype and electrical machinery of 
Telephone, 403. Corner Canal and 
Send for catalogue. 


all kinds. 
Jackson streets, Chicago. 





TOOLS. 
Golding & Co., Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Latest labor-saving appliances. 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 


American Typefounders’ Co., sole makers in 
United States of copper alloy type, self-spac- 
ing type, music type, Greek type. Greatest 
output, completest selection, most original 
designs. For sale at following branches: 

Boston, 150 Congress st. 

New York, Rose and Duane sts. 
Philadelphia, 606-614 Sansom st. . 
Baltimore, Frederick and Water sts. 
Buffalo, 83 Ellicott st. 

Pittsburgh, 308 Wood st. 

Cleveland, 239 St. Clair st. 
Cincinnati, 7 Longworth st. 

Chicago, 139-141 Monroe st. 
Milwaukee, 89 Huron st. 

St. Louis, Fourth and Elm sts. 
Minneapolis, 113 First ave, South. 
St. Paul, 84 East Fifth st. 

Kansas City, 533 Delaware st. 
Omaha, 1118 Howard st. 

Denver, 1616 Blake st. 

Portland, Second and Stark sts. 
San Francisco, 405 Sansome st. 

Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 183 to 187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Superior copper-mixed type on the 
point system. All kinds of printing materials. 

Bruce’s, Geo., Son & Co., 13 Chambers street, 
New York. 

Dominion Typefounding Co., 780 Craig street, 
Montreal, Canada. ypefounders to the gov- 
ernment of Canada. Enctusive agent for the 
American Typefounders’ Company. A full 
line of printers’ supplies from the best manu- 
facturers, 

Farmer, A. D., & Son Typefounding Co., 63 and 
65 Beekman street, New York; 111-113 Quincy 
street, Chicago. 

Graham, John, typefounder, 451 Belden avenue, 
Chicago. Send for specimen sheet. 
Hansen, H. C., typefounder and printers’ 

plies, 24-26 Hawley street, Boston, Mass. 

Newton Copper-faced Type Co., 14 Frankfort st., 
New York. Estimating cost deduct quads. 

Standard Typefoundry, 200 Clark st., Chicago. 
Agents Inland and Keystone Typefoundries. 

Toronto Typefoundry, most complete printers’ 
supply house in Canada. 


TYPE METALS, 


Nassau Smelting & Refining Works. B. Low- 
enstein & Bro., props., mfrs. of standard lino- 
type, electrotype, stereotype and type metals, 
540-546 West Sixteenth st., New York. 


TYPESETTING MACHINES. 


American Typefounders’ Co., agents for Thorne 
Typesetters. Address nearest branch. See 
list of branches under head of Typefounders. 
Type nicked for Thorne machines supplied at 
short notice. 

Thorne Typesetting Machine Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn. Manufacturers of the most sim- 
yle, cheapest and most perfect typesetter. 

Write for circular. 
WOOD TYPE. 

American Wood Type Co., South Windham, 
Conn. Send for catalogue. 

Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers,Wis. Manufac- 
turers of wood type, borders, ornaments, wood 
rule, etc. 

me > ans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 

Wood type unexcelled for finish. Wood rule, 
borders, reglet, furniture and all wood goods. 

Wells, Heber, 157 William street, New York. 
New specimen book of beautiful faces. 


sup- 
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can be had by remitting amount named under each. 


THE PRINTER'S ART. 


TEXT-BOOK and book of specimens for printers’ use, by A. A. Stew- 

art, Salem, Mass. From every place where this work has circulated 

expressions have come concerning its value, both as an example of 
fine printing and as a practical instructor in art. It is a publication that 
we can commend for its practicability and good taste and its suggestiveness 
tothe printer. 113 pages, 6 by 8 inches, oblong. Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


ADVERTISEMENT COMPOSITION, COMMENT AND CRITICISM. 


KING a reproduction of sixty-eight specimens of advertisement com- 
position, submitted in a prize contest, together with the criticisms 
and comments of judges of award and others. A book for the 

apprentice or the journeyman. 80 pages, postpaid, 25 cents. 


BILL-HEAD COMPOSITION. 

EK have sets of practical specimens of bill-head composition, the 
same matter being used, but set in different ways. Time of compo- 
sition given on each specimen. Printed on loose sheets and inclosed 

in envelope, 25 cents; in portfolio $1, postpaid ; 20 designs in set. 


THE COLOR PRINTER. 

HE standard work on color peters America. By J. F. Earhart. A 
veritable work of art. 8% by 10% inches, 137 pages of type matter, 90 
color plates in two to twenty colors each, handsomely bound in cloth, 

stamped in gold and four colors. To producea limited edition of this work 
required 625 different forms and 1,625,000 impressions. Book contains 166 
colors, hues, tints and shades, produced by mixtures of two colors each, 
with proportions printed below each. ‘To use colors intelligently and 
effectively every printer and pressman should have one of these books. 
The limited edition will soon be exhausted. By special arrangement we 
are enabled to offer this work (the price of which was $15) at the special 
low rate of $10, postpaid. Orders must be sent through us. 


NEWSPAPER ILLUSTRATING. 
24-page pamphlet, by Charles A. Gray, artist and illustrator, Chicago, 
devmted to a discussion of pen drawing for newspaper work. ‘Fhe 
chapter on drawing gives a number of hints of value, and sev- 
eral things are told which artists are usually rather loth to divulge. The 
uninitiated in zinc etching will find this topic fully described. A chapter on 
stereotyping closes the work. Illustrated. Price, 25 cents. 


STEPS INTO JOURNALISM. 


Y Edwin I. Shuman, of the Chicago Journal staff. This book treats of 
B newspaper work as a more or less exact science, and lays down its 
laws in an informal way for beginners, local correspondents and 
reporters who do not already knowit all. Its chapters include ‘* Evolution 
of the Press,’ ‘‘ Plan of a Newspaper Article,” ** A Day with a Reporter,”’ 
“Interviewing and News-gathering,’’ *‘ Getting a Start as Correspondent,” 
‘* Methods of the Editorial Room,” ‘* Writing a Special”? and ‘* Women in 
Newspaper Work.’’ Cloth bound, 230 pp., postpaid, $1.25. 


REDUCING GLASSES. 


VERY printer, artist and photo-engraver should have a reducing glass 
by which to examine pen drawings. By the use of these glasses you 
can tell just how your drawing will look when reduced and be ena- 

bled to tell how much reduction it will stand. Price, unmounted, securely 
packed in box, by mail, 35 cents. 


EVERYBODY'S POCKET DICTIONARY. 

ONTAINS 33,000 words, the pronunciation, syllable divisions, part ot 
speech, capitalization, participles and definitions being given. Itisan 
invaluable companion to everybody who has occasion to talk, read or 

write. This book is not a‘ speller,’’ made hastily only to sell; but is an 
accurate and complete dictionary, compiled from the latest edition of Web- 
ster’s great International. Especially valuable to every editor, printer, 
pressman, student and stenographer, and worth ten times its cost to any- 
body. Size, 24% by 5% inches. Leather, indexed, 50 cents; cloth, not 
indexed, 25 cents. 
VIEWS IN THE PRINTERS’ HOME, 
LI, printers take an interest in the Home which has been established 
d at Colorado Springs for the benefit of sick and disabled members of 
the craft. Many have read of it, but have not been able to visit the 
institution. The next best thing is to have correct photographic views of 
the various rooms. These are genuine photographs mounted on cardboard, 
8 by 10 inches, not half-tone prints. Thirteen views, postpaid, $1.50. 


GOODWIN’S MANUAL OF BOOKKEEPING. 

ITH this work you cau learn bookkeeping at home, within 100 hours’ 
study, without the aid of ateacher. The best book of the kind pub- 
lished. Practical; up-to-date; written by anexpert. Size,74%x 10%, 

293 pages, printed in red and black, richly bound in cloth. Sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of price, $3. 


THE ETIQUETTE OF CARDS AND STATIONERY. 


HE average person is prone to forget the forms that usage demands 
should be observed in visiting cards, invitation cards, wedding an- 
nouncements, death notices, etc. To be able to place in the hands of 

inquirers a neat code of rules answering all questions, saves much time, 
and secures orders for work. ‘The Etiquette of Cards” fills all require- 
ments of this nature. No printer doing society printing should neglect 
securing this convenient and handsome work, which also includes the sen- 
timents of flowers and jewels. 95 pages, 43% by 6% inches. Silver em- 
bossed cloth cover. Price, 50 cents. 


DESIGNS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR JOB WORK. 
fifty-page pamphlet, 6 by 9 inches, with handsome cover, giving 86 
designs for job composition taken from The British Printer. Its 
pages are printed in browns, olives and greens; all of the designs 
shown being given in one color as suggestions or key forms for colored 
work or to be used separately. British composition varies considerably 
from work in America, and printers here can gain ideas which can be 
worked over and used to advantage. Printed in fine style by Raithby, 


Lawrence & Co., Ltd. Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 


Look over the list. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


TILITIES AND TEXT-BOOKS FOR PRINTERS. 


The following books and other articles are on sale by The Inland Printer Company, Chicago and New York, and 


You will see a number of things you ought to have: 


WILSON’S BOOK ON PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Y W. T. Wilkinson, revised and enlarged by Edward I,. Wilson, New 
B York. A comprehensive and practical manual pertaining to photo- 
engraving, photo-etching and photo-lithography in line and _ half- 
tone; also collotype and heliotype. This book contains 180 pages; is 
substantially bound in cloth, size 6% by 8% inches; fully illustrated. Its 
chapters include photo-engraving in line and half-tone, photo-engraving 
on copper and all the various processes. Price, postpaid, $3. 


COMPOUNDING OF ENGLISH WORDS. 
HEN and why joining or separation is preferable, with concise rules 
and alphabetical lists, by F. Horace Teall. Contains 224 pages, sub- 
stantially bound in cloth, size 5by7 inches. The work is a most 
useful one for authors, printers, teachers, telegraphers, stenographers, 
typewriters and all who care for the correct writing of English. Price, 


$1.25. 
ENGLISH COMPOUND WORDS AND PHRASES. 
REFERENCE list with statement of principles and rules, by F. 
d Horace Teall. 312 pages, bound in cloth, size 6 by 9 inches. This work 
was compiled from a list of common compounds selected by the 
author in preparing the Standard Dictionary. Price, postpaid, $2.50. 


MACKELLAR’S AMERICAN PRINTER. 


HIS is a standard work and should be in the hands of all printers who 
desire to excel in their art. It contains practical directions for man- 
aging all departments of the printing office, as well as complete 
instructions for apprentices. It gives several useful tables, numerous 
schemes for imposing forms in every variety, hints to authors, etc. Revised 
and enlarged, 384 pages, bound in cloth, price $2; by mail, $2.12. 


WHITE’S MULTI-COLOR CHART. 
HIS book contains seventy-three specimens of cover papers of various 
colors, shades and qualities, on which are printed six colors of ink— 
black, yellow, red, blue and brown—colors most generally in use. 
Each page shows how each color of ink would look on that particular 
paper, and also how the various colors look in combination. Of great 
value to the printer who desires to show his customers the effect of a cer- 
tain color of ink without the trouble of proving up the job. Price, 80 cents. 


PERFECT ORDER AND RECORD BOOK, 


HIS is one of the most useful record books for printers running offices 
of moderate size, that has evet been published. It serves both as an 
order book and a journal, no journalizing being necessary, making a 

short method of bookkeeping. By using this book you can learn at a 
glance whether orders are complete, what their cost is and if they have 
been posted. Once entered in this book, it is impossible to omit charging 
an order. Size of book, 9 by 12 inches; capacity, 3,000 orders. Price, $3. 


BOOK OF INSTRUCTION IN METAL ENGRAVING. 


HIS work gives full information in regard to gold and silver marking. 

It is intended more particularly for apprentices, and gives copies, 

script, alphabets, Old English text, monograms, ciphers, inscriptions, 

etc. Shows how to learn engraving of this kind, the kind of tools to use 

and how to use them, with full instructions and illustrations. Also givesa 

synopsis of the different branches and general information on engraving. 
Forty-eight pages. Price by mail, postpaid, 40 cents. 


VEST POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING. 
7 INLAND PRINTER'S Vest Pocket Manual of Printing, just issued. is 


NICHOLS’ 


indispensable to everyone interested in the printing trade. A com- 

pilation of the most valuable tables of reference arranged in con- 
venient form, together with a practical and up-to-date treatise on ppd 
tion and capitalization, with definitions of bookbinders’ terms. and a series 
of complete and accurate diagrams of imposition. Size, 2% by 5% inches, 
86 pages. Leather, 5ocents. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


WILSON'’S CYCLOPAEDIC PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Y Edward I,. Wilson, Ph.D. A complete handbook of the terms, 
B processes, formule and appliances available in photography. Ar- 
ranged in cyclopzedic form for ready reference, this volume is a most 
valuable work. It is condensed from a thousand authoritative sources and 
prepared with a view solely to its practical usefulness and historical accu- 
racy. Copiously illustrated. Set in new brevier type, two columus to the 
page, 522 pages. Handsomely bound. Price, postpaid, $4.00. 


PENTATEUCH OF PRINTING. 

HE Pentateuch of Printing,’ written with simplicity and profusely 
illustrated with portraits, specimens of early typography, and pic- 
tures of the printers’ materials and processes, is an admirable 

volume for every printer, or for those entering upon the practice of the 

art. This great work has been reduced from the original price of $4.50. 

Crown quarto, cloth, gilt top. Mailed on receipt of $2.50. 


LEFFINGWELL’S RULES OF ORDER. 
EFFINGWELL’S Manual and Rules of Order for Parliamentary 
Debate is a pamphlet of thirty-two pages, giving points that every 
presiding officer and every member of any organization should 
know. Compiled from the best authorities; condensed ; simplified ; tells 
what may and what may not be done pending any question in debate. 
Price 10 cents, postpaid. 


DE MONTFORT PRESS SPECIMENS. 


O keep in touch with the progress being madein England in typog- 
T raphy and presswork, American printers and pressmen should pur- 
chase a copy of ‘Specimens from the De Montfort Press,” a magnifi- 
cently printed specimen book, 9 by 11 inches in size, bound in flexible 
cloth, containing 50 sheets of artistically executed samples of typographic 
art, color printing and engraving. This work is a valuable one for the 
compositor and the pressman, giving, as it does, such a variety of designs 
for ball programs, invitations, business cards, letter-heads, menus and 
other classes of job work, printed in colors, aud with an index giving 
description of each job, the colors used, and how obtained. Specimens of 
half-tone color work by various processes are also given. Price, postpaid, 
$1.10. 























Some Hay 


That The Inland Printer cannot keep 
up the pace it has set and has been 
making for the past year. 


That it is not possible to continue to 
get out so magnificent a magazine 
right along. 


That they doubt whether all the papers 
in the graphic arts really print the 
number of copies they claim. 


That The Inland Printer is not print- 
ing more than ten thousand papers 
each and every month. 


That The Inland Printer is better to- 
day than it ever was at any time since 
it started. 


That they have been frequently repaid 
many times the subscription price by 
the information obtained from a sin- 
gle article in a single number of The 
Inland Printer. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 











Ue Say 


That The Inland Printer w2// keep up 
the pace, and not only be as good as 
last year but better. 


That it will continue to improve with 
each issue—in illustration, in text 
matter, in make-up, in printing—in 
every way. It is a live paper. 


That the best efforts, of the publishers 
will be constantly put forth toenhance 
the interests of the readers and adver- 
tisers of this journal. 


That we can and will at any time make 
affidavit as to the number of copies 
The Inland Printer puts out each 
month. 


Th at The Inland Printer will continue 
to be sold at 20 cents per copy or $2 
per year, but its value will never 
deteriorate. 


That it will pay you to watch The 
Inland Printer. It has only begun to 
boom. Keep your eye on it. 








° WIT ABOTE ALL THINGS © 


Send in your subscription, if not on our list, or make 
a resolve to buy the paper each month of your news 
agent or dealer. It is not too late to get back num- 
bers to begin the volume with April, 1895. 








ONE WORD WITH THE PROSPECTIVE ADVERTISER: 


Hesitate no longer; come in and be in good company. We can be of service to you. 


Rates made known upon application. 


Address 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


..- PUBLISHERS... 


197 Potter Building, 
38 Park Row, NEW YORK. 





212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 
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We beg to call the attention of all Printers and 
Publishers in the country to the following 
letters, which have been kindly tendered us 
by some of our Icading customers: 














Office of THE PUBLIC PRINTER. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 20, 1894. 


FREDERICK H. LEVEY Co., Manufacturers, etc., New York City: 

Gentlemen,— In response to your request of 19th inst., I cheerfully state 
that in 1886 a somewhat exhaustive test was made of book and job inks in 
this office, under my direction. Following such test, the inks furnished by 
you were selected in part for office use, both for reasons of color, economy in 
use, and cost. 

These inks gave such t satisfaction, especially in fine bookwork, en- 
graving and half-tone printing, that I have this year, upon taking charge of 
this office again as Public Printer, directed the use of your inks without any 
request on your part. Very truly yours, 

Tuos. E. BENEDICT, Public Printer. 


@O9OO 


THEO. L. DeVINNE & CO. 
THE DEVINNE PRESS, 12 Lafayette Place. 

FrREpD’K H. LEvEy Co., New York: NEw YorK, June 12, 1894. 

Dear Sirs,— We have been using your inks for some years past, and can 
testify to their general excellence, more especially for their use on coa 
paper. We find them very uniform, and with your nice graduations of body 
we can suit ourselves for almost any condition of paper. They are certainly 
very superior in quality, and we are highly satisfied with the results obtained 


from their use, Yours very truly, 


(Dictated.] THEO. L. DEVINNE & Co. 
(OO MOMS) 
TROW’S PRINTING AND BOOKBINDING CO. 
201-213 East 12th Street. 


NEw York, June 19, 1894. 


Messrs. FRED’K H. LEVEy Co., 59 Beekman St.: ' 
Gentlemen,— We take pleasure in stating that we have used your inks on 
various publications for several years, and their adaptability to all grades of 
printing has given us the best satisfaction. Your ability to furnish satisfac- 
tory material for all requirements—depending upon such conditions as 
changes in the atmosphere and various kinds of paper — has been thoroughly 
demonstrated. You are particularly successful with the grades for half-tone 
work on coated paper. Its uniformity in quality, depth of color, and fine 
working qualities have given very gratifying results. 
Yours truly, 
TrROoW DIRECTORY PRINTING AND BOOKBINDING Co, 
(OO MOMS) Per R. W. Smith, Prest. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 
72 Fifth Avenue. 
Messrs. FREDERICK H. LEVEy Co.: NEw YorK, June 26, 1894. 
Dear Sirs,— We take pleasure in saying that we have used your ink for a 
number of years, and we have found it uniform and satisfactory. 
Yours truly, D. APPLETON & Co. 
®©@OO®o 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
Curtis Publishing Co. PHILADELPHIA, June 19, 1894. 
FREpD’K H. LEvEy Co., 59 Beekman St., New York: 

Gentlemen,— Since we began using our own mechanical plant, February, 
1891, we have bought our Ladies’ Home Journal ink and much of that for the 
varying covers of the magazine from you. Based on the experience of more 
than three years prior to April 2, 1894, we made a year’s contract with you 
from that date. e have not regretted, nor do we expect to repent having 
made such a contract. Very truly yours, 

THE CuRTIS PUBLISHING Co. 


@90909 A. H. Siegfried, Business Manager. 
THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE. 
Editorial Department. 


My DEAR Mr. LEVEY: NEw York, June 20, 1894. 


I have to thank you for the high standard and uniform excellence of the 
“Coated,” “* Text”? and colored inks furnished by you to the Cosmopolitan 
during the past year. 

Believe me very appreciatively and sincerely yours, 
Mr. Fred’k H. Levey, Prest., etc. JOHN BRISBIN WALKER. 


@9QO099 


Office of THE NEW YORK LEDGER, 
Cor. Spruce and William Sts. P.O. Box 3263. 
FrEp’K H. LEVEy Co., 59 Beekman St.: New York, June 8, 1894. 


Gentlemen,— For the F ng four or five years we have used your inks 
almost exclusively on the New York Ledger and our es! gaig mmm We 
are pleased to say that the inks which you have furnis us have given 
excellent satisfaction, and your prices have always been low for quality. 
Yours very truly, 
ROBERT BONNER’S SONS. 
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FREDERICK H. LEVEY, 


CHARLES E. NEWTON, 


WM. S. BATE, 


SECRETARY. 
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Office of THE NEW YORK BANK NOTE CO. 
75 Sixth Avenue. NEw York, June 25, 1894. 


FREpD’K H. LEVEy Co., 59 Beekman St.: 

Gentlemen,— The fact that during the past five years we have printed 
over 1,500,000,000 strip tickets, using your inks only, sufficiently attests our 
preference for them. Yours very truly, 

GEORGE H. KENDALL, President. 
®@9QO@Od9O 


AMERICAN LITHOGRAPHIC COMPANY, 
No. 203 Broadway. New York, June 21, 1894. 
Messrs. F. H. LEVEy Co., 59 Beekman St., City: 


Gentlemen,— We take pleasure in stating that we have found your Letter- 
press Inks absolutely uniform in quality and the best in the market for the 


price. Very truly yours, 
AMERICAN LITHOGRAPHIC COMPANY, 
@2qQO09 Per G. W. Donaldson, 2d Vice-Pres. and Pur. Agent. 
PUCK. 


NEw York, June 19, 1894, 
FREDERICK H. LEVEY Co., City: 

Gentlemen,— It gives us great pleasure to state that your black and 
colored inks which we have used on Puck and on our other publications for 
the past year, have given great satisfaction. 

heir uniform and excellent quality has proved a great factor in turning 
out satisfactory work. We are very truly yours, 
KEPPLER & SCHWARZMANN, Inc. 


@G0O909 H. Wimmel, Sec. 


LIFE, 

19 and 21 West 3lst Street. NEw York, June 26, 1894. 
Messrs. FrRED’K H. LEVEy Co., 59 Beekman St., City: 

Gentlemen,— We take great pleasure in stating to you that much of the 
reputation that Life has for fine printing, and particularly for its half-tone 
effects, is owing to the use of your blue-black ink. 

Very truly yours, LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Andrew Miller. 
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VICE-PRESIDENT. 
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The Daily Product 


from the Miehle Press is from 20 to 50 per cent 
greater than can be obtained from other cylinder 


This is due in the first place to its superior mechanical construction and 
excellent workmanship, thereby developing a greater speed ‘than has _ hitherto 
been obtained on cylinder presses. This increased speed has demanded a superior 
distribution; the patented continuous rotating angle roller device used only 
on the Miehle fills the bill to perfection. Speed also demands a much more power- 
ful and rigid impression. This is found in all Miehle presses, and is very much 
greater than in other cylinder presses; thus the make-ready is reduced to a mini- 
mum in time. Accessibility is a most important point, especially in printing machin- 
ery. This feature has been so well and thoroughly considered in the design of the 
Miehle press, in every detail, that pressmen concede it to be the best and simplest 
press they ever had to do with. 

The wear of type is an important item to all printers; the mechanical accuracy 
with which the bed and cylinder move, in relation to each other, has extended the 
life of type to a surprising degree, and a further result, also, of this harmonious 
movement, is the clean, clear-cut printing obtained in perfect register. That 
the Miehle runs with much less power than other cylinder presses, is universally 
acknowledged. 

The elimination of absurd weight and the perfection of workmanship in its moving 
parts, together with its simple and thoroughly practical mechanisms, have reduced the 
power account in a very surprising degree and given a much longer life to the press. 

To sum up, we offer in the Miehle press a greater product; a saving in power; 
a saving in rollers; superior construction and workmanship; perfect register; less wear 
on type and press; a rigid impression; a quick make-ready; a quality of printing not 
to be surpassed, and a price which is exceedingly cheap for the class of machinery 


we give. 
The Miehle Printing Press and Mig. Co. 
Eastern Office : Corner Clinton and Fulton Streets, 
101 World Building, 
New York. ~2ee CHICAGO. 
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